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NOVELS BY EMILE ZOLA. 
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VOLUMES OF Tll \ « ROUGOX-MACQU ART ’ SERIES. 

[ARRANGED IN TIIE1K PROPER ORDER ACCORDING To M /.oi A s f NDICATIONS j 

THE FORTUNE* OF THE ROUGONS. Edited by 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 

' Full of a rather sombre humour, rich satire, and unsparing s>.ial analysis. To the 
reader who Lakes an interest in the personality of /.< la '• I he Fortune of the Rougon. 
has a unique value, for in its paces the author has drawn uj>on the recollections of his 
youth. . . . Should you be consumed with a desire to pluck the heart out of Zola's 
" Rougon-Macquart ' vr»Uim<$, it will be necessary to read the tir-t and the last of the 
series, The Fortune of the Rougons" and " Dr. rascal.'"—M orning Lsudfr. 

HIS EXCELLENCY (‘Son Excellence EucLve Rougon’). 

With-a Preface by E. A. Vizetelly. 

'The book is one of the most remarkable of the rnonuincnc.d i-erie* which its auth* 1 
built up to depict the social history of a family under the Second Empire. It follows 
the career of an adventurous statCN/nan who rose to power under Napoleon 111., juJ 
whose ambitious and unscrupulous nature, whose intrigues at Court, whose fortunes in 
affairs of the heart, and who>c following of varied hangers-on, ambitious like himself, 
arc all deptetrd aw from the life. I he boo.* tsclf warrants its fidelity to fact by coniixdlio 
belief instinctively.*— Scotsman. 

MONEY (‘L’Argent’). Trai slated by E. A. Vizetelly. 

'V. * Everything in the novel is on a grand scale. ... A vast panorama of national 
vtciousne&A. ... An ovcrr^owcring presentation o. the disasters wrought by the unbridled 
race for wealth.'— Morning I.ea(*er. 

‘ Suffice it to say of this l>-»ok, one of Zola's masterpieces, that never has his brilliant 
pen been u«ed with such realistic, life-like force. . . . The figure of Sacard is.a terrible, 
fascinating creation. His love of monev, his love of women. . . .Id, fixed hatred of the 
Jews, become more real than reality itself.'—V amtv Fair. 

THE DREAM 
Chase. WitJ 

' M. Zola has sought in this charming story to prove to the world that he looun 
write for the virgin, and that he can paint the better side ^human nature in colours as 
tender and true as tho^e employed by any of his concern- -, Airies. . . It is a beautiful 
story admirably told/— Speak tr. 

THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. Edited by E. A. 

Vizetelly. 

'The appearance of this book may be taken to mark an event in literature. 

"The Master's is a fascinating personality, and without that editorial instinct which, in 
the volume before us. Mr. Vizetelly has shown us he possesses, he might have been 
fascinated into doinj* his work less wisely and less well, lie has so done it, however, tlutt 
a round score of his author's novels figure in an English publisher's announcements- 
and this constitutes the literary event to which we referred. '* The Conquest of Plassans'* 
may, in no mere figure of speech, be considered to signify M. Zola s conquest of London. 
Henceforth the Halzac of the Second Empire w ill have claims to more than one sort of 
royalty' among us/— Pall Mall Gazkttil 

ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. Edited by E. A. 

Vizetelly. 

'Perhaps the most powerful and poetic of all M. Zolas tales. . . . There - A 
things in literature more excellently wrought.'—A. Lang in the FoftrD.ciil cv Ri 

THE FAT AND THE THIN (‘Le Ventre de Paris’). 
Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 

'A very satisfactory rendering, which has preserved the passion, thchif.nour, and tlic 
terrible insight of the original. Zola has never drawn a picture more pitilosly fatthfitt) . 
to the lower side of our common humanity than this Is. ... A drama which <r~ad»Ufc &'2 J 
page torn out of the book of life itself.'—S peakkv. 


t (‘Le R£ve ’). Translated by Eliza E. 
ith a Full-page Illustrations by Georges Jean mot. 
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Novels bv Emile Zola — continued . 


THE JOY OF LIFE. Edited by E. A. Vizetelly. 

' For dramatic force and for pathos there is nothing in the whole cycle to excel “ The 
Joy of Life.” It is one of those books which should he read in order to appreciate the 
versatility of M. Zola's realism.' —Glasgow Herald. 

THE DRAM-SHOP (‘ L’Assommoir’). Edited by E. A. 
Vizetelly. 

* After reading “ L'As-sommoir and Zola's other books, it seems as if in the work of 
all other novelists there were a veil between the reader and the things described; and 
there is present to our minds the same difference as exists between a human face as 
represented on canvas and the same face as reflected in a mirror. It is like finding truth 
for the first time.’— Signor Edmondo df Amicis. 


HIS MASTERPIECE (‘ L'CEuvre ’). Edited by E. A. 

Vizetelly. 

The story of Claude Lanticr, a great painter, one of the crucified martyrs of art, 
who adored woman, and sacrificed his wife Christine, so loving and for a time so loved, 
to the incrcatc woman, whose divine beauty he pictured in his mind's eye, but whom 
hu brush could never set erect in her sovereign splendour.'—M. Zola in Dr. Pascal. 

GERMINAL ; or, Master and Man. Edited by E. A. 
Vizetelly. 

‘Zola's great novel, dealing with the problem of capital and labour. i< well 
calculated to secure in Britain a large part of the immense popularity it has achieved on 
the Continent. Wonderful and terrible arc the two words which most accurately describe 
the Ix>ok—wonderful in the marvellous power of M. Zola's minute photographic descrip, 
lion of the lives he deals with—terrible in the tragedy of degradation and suffering which 
lies hidden beneath the sordid details so pitilessly laid bare. . . . Nothing that Zola b is 
written has ever exceeded “Germinal" in its fierce, grim power.'-W eekly Dispatch. 

Mr. \ izetellv s skill ns a translator— and especially translator of his “ master" - 
improves, we think, with each new work he takes in hand. M Germinal,” in its English 
dress, reads idiomatically. —Literary World. 


THE DOWNFALL (‘ La Debacle ’). Translated by E A 

Vizetelly. With 2 Plans of the Battle of Sedan. 

‘TaVen as a whole, “La D*bScle " is the most wonderfully faithful reproduction of 
an historical drama ever committed to writing. — Spectator. 

'It is only when you have come to the end of “ The Downfall " that you appreciate 
the feverish hurry m wh.ch you have read page after pace, and that you lenow the 
splendid art with which M. Zola has concealed the fervour, the pity, the agony, and the 

inspiration with which he has told the tale.’—S unday Sun. y ’ e 

DOCTOR PASCAL. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. With 

an Etched Portrait of the Author. 

• This book, the crown and conclusion of the Rougon-Macquart volumes, strikes us 
as being m some respects the most powerful, dramatic, and pathetic.'— Timks 

1 Dr. Pascal Rougon. the skilled physician, here sits in judgment upon his relatives 
and compatriots, and explains the causes of their moral decline and fall. . . . Artisticklfv 
blended with the controversial matter is an absorbing love-story, the scene ol which is 

Provenc *' wh,ch fircs tbe h —»wiu. 


THE HONOUR OF THE ARMY, and other Tales. Edited 

by E. A. Vizetelly. w 

'You will be surprised but also delighted to find Zola a short-story writer; for you 
will ccrtjunlynothave read of late in English, nor perhaps even in French, better con™, 
of their kind. The humour of the “Spree at Coqueville"—which wmrhnu, 

° n H I<0 ‘> S 5* T» 8 M lhe t*'*?** 1 ****** of “ Nals Mioonlio? and the 
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THE 1 THREE CITIES * SERIES. 

LOURDES. Translated by E. A. Yizetelly. 

. A great and notable book. ... '1 he glory of the book is the inexhaustible, over¬ 
flowing human sympathy which transfuses it from end to end. . . . A > you read, the heart is 
*** beating. . . . Instead of a mere name, " Lourdes” will always r* something <>f a 
reality toevery reader of Zola's admirable pages. ... In almost every respect a signal 
triumph—a bosA to he read and to be thankful for.’— National Olsekver. 

ROME. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 

'A v ’ cr ^' great bcok. . . We judge it as a work of art, and as such we must accoid it 
scry high prat>c. Every part, great or small, fit* perfectly into the whole . . . The Pope, 
the Cardinals, and ail the leaser dignitaries of the Church against w hich the writer brings 
nvs great indictment, arc so painted that neither such greatness a.* i> in themselves, nor 
the greatness of the cause which they represent, shall be forgotten in the littleness of some 
of the method'* to which they stoop. —Guardian. 


PARIS. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 

_* These pictures of ParLi;u, life are worthy of M. Zola at his best. The author's 
passionate love of the poor, his intolerance of their sufferings, his intense hatred of all 
social wrongs and longing for reform have never been declared with more sincerity, 
more eloquence, and m,re ability. - Paris ” will bring bun new admirers and new 
mends, for it shows bun to be not only a great writer, but a man of noble aspirations ar.d 
splendid courage.'—P all Mall Gazette. 


FOUR SOCIAL ROMANCES. 

FRUITFULNESS (‘Flconditl’). Translated by E. A. 

Vizetelly. 

. is the triumph song of life victorious. In it the author chants 

sublimely the poem of eternal life by eternal love.' 1 . .. He sing* the canticle of a whole¬ 
hearted wiiolc-soulcd—union of love between man and woman.* 

. r ... , _ . , . . Review of Reviews. 

• v r n rni' * ho *. rc !? €W reveals how honest, how moral, how human and comely L> 
tr.ciablcol h*condit<i. . . . It has many pages of the greatest beauty, and is a distinctly 
moral book. —Manchester Guardian. 

•It is a passionate indictment of one of the most fatal evils of French life, and a 
passionate pleading with the better nurt of France to do away with it. Indeed, it is more 

ir,H n - rfr f ° r ' on ?f lh,, j8 °* Chc “Birger hope” oi the prophets—a belief in life 

and m its triumph over evil and decay. —Daily Chronicle. 

WORK (‘Travail*). Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 

‘ A powerful and impressive work.*—S cotsman. 

^ indisputably worth reading, and for tho^r interested in the problem* immensely 
valuable. —Saturday Review. r 

‘It should be read with attention and thought. There U in it some of M. Zola's 

best and most characteristic work, and it abounds in lurid pictures of the havoc wrought 

by . J ,rcicnl conditions of labour/- Daily Graphic. 

‘ Wc * ct into an ideal world such as Mr. William Morris used to conjure up. What- 

ever we may think of the possibility of such a world we can at least recognise the genius 

?? .k! . * “Y UOt only VJf gcnius hul lhc Philanthropic idea which is the mainspring 

to the story. —Literary World. 

• • w/'? contribution to tbe vdution of the great ..olitico-socinl difficulties of the day, 

» a** cannot be neglected; while as a story it prc'cnts many episodes, both of 

Liverwl Post 1lhat ** alC * hC Ry,npalh y M(i ho3<l thc attention of the reader.'- 

(To be followed by « Truth ’ and ‘Justice.’) 

London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 




BOOKS BY E. A. VIZETELLY. 


WITH ZOLA IN ENGLAND : A Story of Exile. With 

Four Portraits. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6 d. 

• A great deal more entertaining than many a novel.'—W estminster Gazette. 

1 Distinctly amusing and biightly written.’—D aily Mail. 

'A highly entertaining book.*—N ew York Herald. 

• Why did we all lose our time seeking Esterbazy? . . . This is infinitely more 
diverting and interesting.'—L e Matin (Paris). 

1 Is being read all over Europe. . . . Written with all the dry, quiet humour of an 

Englishman.—F kkmdendlatt (Vienna). 

' The sparkle of comedy amidst one of the world's great tragedies.’—S ecolo (Milan). 


THE SCORPION : A Romance of Spain. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by the Author. Crown Svo. cloth, 3x. 6</. 

‘Told w ith much spirit and warmth of local colour.* — Athenaeum. 

' Brisk and stirring . . . and there is a touch of reality about the whole, as if the 
subject were bandied by a person who knows what he is writing about.'—S pectator. 

• A picturesque scene, a stirring time, and characters full of life and colour.'—W ori.d. 

•Lovers of strong and picturesque romance will welcome Mr. Vizctclly's thoroughly 
Spanish story.’—M orning Post. 

•There arc moving pictures of treachery, contest, love, hate, capture, and escape, 
presented with the utmost vividness. . . . Anyone between the ages of ten and ninety 
may derive some pleasure from "The Scorpion."'—L iterary World. 


A PATH OF THORNS. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

* Mr. Vizetclly has done so much to make Zola palatable to English readers that one 
is apt to forget that be is himself a novelist of no small merit. " A Path of Thoms" is 
quite a good story, very pleasantly told. ... It is excellent reading.’— Review of 
the Week. 

‘ It is well constructed and well written, and is most interesting reading. ... “A 
Path of Thoms" is a book to read.'—M orning Post. 

• His knowledge of French life has before now stood him in good stead in original 
fiction. We cannot recall, however, a more entertaining romance of his than " A Path 
of Thorns.". . . 1 1 is ably constructed and easily written.' Speaker. 

•An interesting and ingenious story. Romantic incidents, treacherous designs, 
aiding a plot of the basest nature which threatens for so long to be entirely successful 
that it is difficult to refrain from looking at the end of the story, are skilfully combined 
in this novel. . . . Madame de Tr£vy, the “ woman scorned," who in realiiy plays the 
chief part, is very cleverly portrayed.'— World. 

•“A Path of Thorns” is a romantic tale, full of point and pictu rescue ness, well 
constructed and equally well told. . . . The scene is laid in France, and Mr. Vizetclly 
throughout gets his French atmosphere simply and effectively, in a way that will please 
anybody else who knows his France, without being oppressive or puzzling to the purely 
insular reader. The story's ease of manner in every rc-pect, in fact, is its strong |>oint. 
There is never any strain upon the imagination or faculty of credulity, and yet it has 
always firm hold of the reader's interest, alike in the scenes of the heroine's poverty- 
stricken child life in Pans, in her girlish convent days, and later among the country 
nobility of Bern. Mr. Vizctelly has a real story to tell, and tells it with the facile skill 
of a good workman.’—P all Mall Gazette. 

‘ It is a full, spirited tale of French life ; contains much charm and picturesqueness, 
and those leaps from poverty to luxurious surroundings, from obscurity and mystery to 
mystery and excitement, which are so pleasantly possible when told by a good teller, and 
so attractive to read of. — Bookman. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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PREFACE 


‘ His Masterpiece,’ which in the original French bears the 
title of L’CEuvre, is a strikingly accurate story of artistic life 
in Paris during the latter years of the Second Empire. 
Amusing at times, extremely pathetic and even painful at 
others, it not only contributes a necessary element to the 
Rougon-Macquart series of novels—a series illustrative of all 
phases of life in France within certain dates—but it also 
represents a particular period of M. Zola’s own career and 
work. Some years, indeed, before the latter had made him¬ 
self known at all widely as a novelist, he had acquired among 
Parisian painters and sculptors considerable notoriety as a 
revolutionary art critic, a fervent champion of that ‘Open-air’ 
school which came into being during the Second Empire, and 
which found its first real master in Edouard Manet, whose 
then derided works are regarded, in these later days, as 
masterpieces. Manet died before his genius was fully recog- 
uised ; still he lived long enough to reap some measure of 
recognition and to see his influence triumph in more than one 
respect among his brother artists. Indeed, few if any painters 
left a stronger mark on the art of the second half of the 
nineteenth century than he did, even though the school, 
which he suggested rather than established, lapsed largely 
into mere impressionism—a terra, by the way, which he him¬ 
self coined already in 1858; for it is an error to attribute 
it—as is often done—to his friend and junior, Claude Monet. 

It was at the time of the Salon of 18GG that M. Zola, who 
criticised that exhibition in the &v6nemcnt newspaper, 1 first 

1 Some of tho articles will be found in the volume of his miscel¬ 
laneous writings entitled Mes Haines. 
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came to the front as an art critic, slashing out, to right and 
left, with all the vigour of a born combatant, and champion¬ 
ing M. Manet—whom lie did not as yet know personally—with 
a fervour born of the strongest convictions, lie had come to 
the conclusion that the derided painter was being treated with 
injustice, and that opinion sufficed to throw him into the fray ; 
oven as, in more recent years, the belief that Captain Dreyfus 
was innocent impelled him in like manner to pload that 
unfortunate officer's cause. When M. Zola first championed 
Manet and his disciples he was only twenty-six years old, yet 
he did not hesitate to pit himself against men who wore 
regarded as the most eminent painters and critics of Franco ; 
and although (oven as in the Dreyfus case) tho only imme¬ 
diate result of his campaign was to bring him hatred and con¬ 
tumely, time, which always has its revenges, has long sinco 
shown how right he was in forecasting the ultimate victory of 
Manet and his principal methods. 

In tlioso days M. Zola’s most intimate friend—a com¬ 
panion of his boyhood and youth—was Paul C6zanno, a 
painter who developed talent as an impressionist; and tho 
lives of Cezanne and Manet, as well as that of a certain rather 
dissolute engravor, who sat for the latter’s famous picture 
Lc Bon Bock, suggested to M. Zola the novel which he has 
called L (Euvrc. Claude Lantier, the chief character in the 
book, is, of courso, neither Cezanne nor Manet, but from the 
careers of those two painters M. Zola has borrowed many little 
touches and incidents. 1 The poverty which falls to Claude’s 
lot is taken from the life of Cezanne, for Manet—tho only son 
of a judge—was almost wealthy. Moreover, Manet married 
vory happily, and in no wise led the pitiful existonoo which in 
the novel is ascribed to Claude Lantier and his helpmate, 
Christine. The original of the latter was tho poor woman 
who for many years shared tho life of the engraver to whom 
I havo alluded; and, in that connection, it is as well to 

* S .° fai * S MaUOt ' S COnCerned - the curious reader may consult 
M. Antonin I roust’s interesting ‘Souvenirs,* published in the Bevue 
Blanche, early in 1807. 
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mention that what may be called the Bennecourt episode of 
the novel is virtually photographed from Life. 

Whilst, however, Claude Lantier, the hero of L'CEuvre, is 
unlike Manet in so many respects, there is a close analogy 
between the artistic theories and practices of the real painter 
and the imaginary one. Several of Claude’s pictures are 
Manet’s, slightly modified. For instance, the former’s painting, 

‘ In the Open Air,’ is almost a replica of the latter’s Dejeuner 
stir VHerbc (‘ A Lunch on the Grass ’), shown at the Salon of 
the Rejected in 1803. Again, many of the sayings put into 
Claude’s mouth in the novel are really sayings of Manet’e. 
And Claude’s fate, at the end of the book, is virtually that 
of a moody young fellow who long assisted Manet in his 
studio, preparing his palette, cleaning his brushes, and so forth. 
This lad, whom Manet painted in L'Enfant aux Cerises (‘ The 
Roy with the Chorries ’), had artistic aspirations of his own 
and, being unable to satisfy them, ended by hanging himself. 

I had just a slight acquaintance with Manet, whose studio 
i first visited early in my youth, and though the exigencies of 
life led me long ago to cast aside all artistic ambition of my 
own, I have been for more than thirty years on friendly 
terms with members of the French art world. Thus it would 
be comparatively easy forme to identify a large number of the 
characters and the incidents figuring in ‘ His Masterpiece ’ ; 
but I doubt if such identification would have any particular 
interest for English readers. I will just mention that 
Mahoudeau, the sculptor, is, in a measure, Solari, another 
friend of M. Zola’s boyhood and youth ; that Fagcrollos, in 
his main features, is Gervex; and that Bongrand is a com¬ 
mingling of Courbet, Cabanel and Gustavo Flaubert. For 
instance, his so-called ‘ Village Wedding ’ is suggested by 
Courbet’s 4 Funeral at Ornans ’; his friendship for Claude is 
Cabanol’s friendship for Manet; whilst some of his manner¬ 
isms, such as his dislike for the praise accorded to certain of 
his works; are simply those of Flaubert, who (like Balzao in 
the case of Etujinie Grarulet) almost invariably lost his temper 
if one ventured to extol Madame Bovary in his presence. 
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Courbet, by the way, so far as disposition goes, crops up again 
in M. Zola’s pages in the person of Cbampbouvard, a sculptor, 
who, artistically, is a presentment of C16singer. 

I now come to a personage of a very different character, 
Pierre Sandoz, clerk, journalist, and novelist; and Sandoz, it 
may be frankly admitted, is simply M. Zola himself. Personal 
appearanco, life, habits, opinions, all are those of the novelist 
at a certain period of his career ; and for this reason, no doubt, 
many readers of ‘ His Masterpiece ’ will find Sandoz the most 
interesting personage in the book. It is needless, I think, to 
enter into particulars on the subject. The reader may take 
it from me that everything attributed in the following pages 
to Pierre Sandoz was done, experienced, felt or said by Emile 
Zola. In this respect, then, ‘ His Masterpiece ’ is virtually 
M. Zola’s ‘ David Copperfield '—the book into which he lias 
put most of his real life. I may also mention, perhaps, that 
the long walks on the quays of Paris which in the narrative 
are attributed to Claude Lantier are really M. Zola’s walks; 
for, in his youth, when he vainly sought employment after 
failing in his examinations, ho was wont, at times of great 
discouragement, to roam the Paris quays, studying their busy 
life and their picturesque vistas, whenever he was not poring 
over the second-hand books set out for sale upon thoir 
parapets. From a purely literary standpoint, the pictures of 
the quays and the Seine to be found in L'CEuvrc are perhaps 
the best bits of the book, though it is all of interest, because it 
is essentially a litre vdcu, a work really ‘lived ’ by its author. 
And if in the majority of its characters, those readors pos¬ 
sessing some real knowledge of French art life find ono man’s 
qualities blended with another’s defects, the appearance of a 
third, and the habits of a fourth, the whole none the less makes 
a picture of great fidelity to life and truth. This is the 
Parisian art world as it really was, with nothing improbable 
or overstrained in the narrative, save its very first chapter, 
in which romanticism is certainly allowed full play. 

It is quite possible that some readers may not judge 
Claude Lantier, the ‘ hero,’ very favourably ; he is like the 
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♦log in the fable who forsakes the substance for the shadow ; 
but it should be borne in mind that ho is only in part respon¬ 
sible for his actions, for the fatal germ of insanity has been 
transmitted to him from his great-grandmother. He is, 
indeed, the son of Gervaise, the heroine of L'Assommoir 
(‘ The Dram Shop ’), by her lover Lantier. And Gervaise, it 
may be remembered, was the daughter of Antoine Macquart 
(of ‘ The Fortune of the Rougons ’ and ‘ Dr. Pascal ’), the latter 
being the illegitimate son of Adelaide Fouque, from whom 
sprang the insanity of the Rougon-Macquarts. At the same 
time, whatever view may be taken of Claude’s artistic theories, 
whatever interest his ultimate fate may inspire, it cannot be 
denied that his opinions on painting are very ably expressed, 
and that his ‘ case,’ from a pathological point of view, is 
diagnosticated by M. Zola with all the skill of a physician. 
Moreover, there can be but one opinion concerning the help¬ 
mate of his life, the poor devoted Christine ; and no one pos¬ 
sessed of feeling will be able to read the story of little Jacques 
unmoved. 

Stories of artistic life are not as a rule particularly 
populur with English readers, but this is not surprising when 
one remembers that those who take a genuine interest in art, 
in this country, are still a small minority. Quite apart from 
artistic matters, however, there is, I think, an abundance of 
human interest in the pages of * His Masterpiece,’ and thus I 
venture to hope that the present version, which I have pre¬ 
pared as carefully as my powers permit, will meet with the 
favour of those who have supported me, for a good many 
years now, in my endeavours to make the majority of M. Zola’s 
works accessible in this country. 

E. A. V. 


Mehton, Sciuicy : Jan. 1902. 
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Claude was passing in front of the Hotel do Villc, and the 
clock was striking two o’clock in the morning when the storm 
hurst forth. Ho had been roaming forgetfully about the 
Central Markets, during that burning July night, like a loiter¬ 
ing artist enamoured of nocturnal Paris. Suddonly the rain¬ 
drops came down, so large and thick, that he took to his heels 
and rushed, wildly bewildered, along the Quai de la Grdve. 
But on reaching the Pont Louis Philippe he pulled up, rage- 
fully breathless; he considered this fear of the rain to be 
idiotic; and so amid the pitch-like darkness, under tho 
lashing shower which drowned the gas-jets, he crossed tho 
bridge slowly, with his hands dangling by his side. 

He had only a few more stops to go. As he was turning 
on to the Quai Bourbon, on the Isle of St. Louis, a sharp 
flash of lightning illumined tho straight, monotonous lino of 
old houses bordering the narrow road in front of the Seine. 
It blazed upon the panes of the high, shutterless windows, 
showing up the melancholy frontages of tho old-fashioned 
dwellings in all their details ; here a stone balcony, there tho 
railing of a terrace, and there a garland sculptured on a 
frieze. The painter had his studio close by, under the oaves of 
the old Hotel du Martoy, nearly at the corner of the Rue do 
la Femme-sans-Tete. 1 So he went on while the quay, after 
flashing forth for a moment, relapsed into darkness, and a 
terrible thunder-clap shook the drowsy quarter. 

When Claude, blinded by the rain, got to his door—a low’, 
rounded door, studded with iron—he fumbled for tho bell knob, 

1 The street of the Headless Woman.— Ed. 
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and he was exceedingly surprised—indeed, he started—on find¬ 
ing a living, breathing body huddled against the woodwork. 
Then, by the light of a second flash, he perceived a tall young 
girl, dressed in black, and drenched already, who was shiver¬ 
ing with fear. When a second thunder-clap had shaken both 
of them, Claude exclaimed : 

4 How you frighten one ! Who are you, and what do you 
want ?’ 

Ho could no longer see her; he only heard her sob, and 
stammer : 

4 Oh, mons'ieur, don’t hurt me. It’s the fault of the drive r, 
whom I hired at the station, and yho left mo at this^ "floor, 
after iUr ^naku ig me. Yes, a train ran off the rails, near 
Nevers. We were four hours late, and a person who was to 
wait for mo had gone. Oh, dear me; I have never been in 
Paris before, and I don’t know where I am. . r \h.''v /■ ■ i' lJ 

Another blinding flash cut her short, and with dilated eyes 
she stared, terror-stricken, at that part of the strange capital, 
that violet-tinted apparition of a fantastic city. The rain had. 
ceased falling. On the opposite bank of the Seine was the 
Quai dcs Ormes, with its small grey houses variegated below 
by tBfc woodwork of their shops and with their irregular roofs 
boldly outlined above, while the horizon suddenly became 
clear on the left'as far as the bluo slato eaves of the Hotel do 
Ville, and on the right as far as the leaden-hued domo of St. 

—Paul. X What startled her most of all, however, was the 
hollow of the stream, the deep gap in which tho Seine flowed, 
black and turgid, from the heavy piles of tho Pont Marie, to 
tho light arches of tho new Pont Louis Philippe. Strango 
masses peopled the river, a sleeping flotilla of small boats and 
yawls, a floating washhouse, and a dredger moored to tho 
quay. Then, farther down, against the other bank, were 
lighters, laden with coals, and barges full of mill stone, 
dominated as it were by tho gigantic arm of a steam craned 
But, suddenly, everything disappeared again. 

Claude had an instinctive distrust of women—that story of 
an accident, of a belated train and a brutal cabman, seemed 
to him a ridiculous invention. At the second thunder-clap 
the girl had shrunk farther still into her corner, absolutely 
terrified. 

‘ But you cannot stop hero all night,’ he said. 

Sho sobbed still more and stammered, ‘ I beseeoh you, 
monsieur, take me to Pussy. That’s where I was going.’ 
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He shrugged his shoulders. Did she take him for a fool? 
Mechanically, however, ho turned towards theQuai des Ches¬ 
ting, where there was a cabstand. Not the faintest glimmer of 
a lamp to be seen. 

• To Passy, my dear ? Why not to Versailles ? Where 
do you think one can pick up a cab at this time of night, and 
in such weather ? ’ 

Her only answer was a shriek; for a fresh flash of light¬ 
ning had almost blinded her, and this time the tragic city 
had seemed to her to be spattered with blood. An immense 
chasm had been revealed, the two arms of the river 
stretching far away amidst the lurid flames of a conflagration. 
The smallest details had appeared : the little closed shutters 
of the Quai des Ormes, and the two openings of the Rue do 
la Masure, and the Rue du Paon-Blanc, which mado breaks in 
the line of frontages; then near the Pont Marie one could 
have counted the leaves on the lofty plane trees, which there 
form a bouquet of magnificent verdure; while on the other 
side, beneath the Pont Louis Philippe, at tho Mail, the barges, 
ranged in a quadruple line, had flared with the piles of 
yellow apples with which they were heavily laden. And 
there was also tho ripple of the water, the high chimney of 
the floating washhouse, the tightened chain of tho dredger, 
the heaps of sand on the banks, indeed, an extraordinary 
agglomeration of things, quite a little world filling the great 
gap” which seemed to stretch from one horizon to the other. 
But the sky became dark again, and the river flowed on, all 
obscurity, amid the crashing of the thunder. 

' Thank heaven it’s ovor. Oh, heaven! what’s to be¬ 
come of me ? ’ 

Just then the rain began to fall again, so stiffly and im¬ 
pelled by so strong a wind that it swept along the quay with 
the violence of water escaping through an open lock. 

* Gome, let me get in,’ said Claude ; ‘ I can stand this no 
longer.’ 

Both were getting drenohed. By(the flickering light of 

the gas lamp at the corner of**.the Rue de la Femme-sans- 

Tdte the young man could see *the water dripping from the 

girl’s dress, which was clinging to her skin, in the deluge 

that swept against the door. He was seized with compassion. 

Had he not once pioked up a cur on suoh a stormy night 

as this ? Yet he felt angry with himself for softening. He 

never had anything to do with women ; he treated them all as 
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if ignorant of their existence, with a painful timidity which 
he disguised under a mask of bravado. And that girl must 
really think him a downright fool, to bamboozle him with>'*'- 
that story of adventure—only fit for a farce. Nevertheless, 
he ended by saying, ‘That’s enough. You had better come 
in out of the wet. You can sleep in my rooms.’ 

But at this the girl became oven more frightened, and 
threw up her arms. 

‘ In your rooms ? Oh ! good heavens. No, no ; it’s im¬ 
possible. I beseech you, monsieur, take me to Passy. Let 
me beg of you.’ 

But Claude became angry. Why did she make all this 
fuss, when he was willing to give her shelter ? He had 
already rung the boll twice. At last the door opened and he 
pushed the girl before him. 

‘ No, no, monsieur; I tell you, no-* 

But another flash dazzled hor, and when the thunder 
growled she bounded inside, scarce knowing what she was 
about. The heavy door had'dosed upon them, she was 
standing under a largo archway in complete darkness. 

‘ It’s I, Madame Joseph,’ cried Claude to the doorkeeper. 
Then he added, in a whisper, 4 Give me your hand, we have to 
cross the courtyard.’ 

The girl did as she was told ; she no longer resisted; 
she was overwhelmed, worn out. Once more they en¬ 
countered the diluvian rain, as they ran side by side as hard 
as they could across the yard. It was a baronial courtyard, 
huge, and surrounded with stone arcades, indistinct amidst 
the gloom. However, they came to a narrow passage without 
a door, and ho lot go her hand. She could hear him trying 
to strike some matches, and swearing. They were all damp. 

It was necessary for them to grope their way upstairs. 

4 Take hold of the banisters, and be careful,’ said Claude ; 

* the steps are very high.’ 

The staircase, a very narrow one, a former servants’ stair¬ 
case, was divided into three lofty flights, which she climbed, 
stumbling, with unskilful, weary limbs. Then he warned 
her that they had to turn down a long passage. She kept 
behind him, touching the walls on both sides with her out¬ 
stretched hands, as she advanced along that endless passage 
which bent and came back to the front of the building on the 
quay. Then there were still other stairs ritht under the 
roof—oreaking, shaky wooden stairs, which hid no banister, 
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and suggested the unplaned rungs of a miller’s ladder. The 
landing at the top was so small that the girl knocked against 
the young man, as ho fumbled in his pocket for his key. At 

last, however, he opened the door. 

‘Don’t como in, but wait, else you’ll hurt yourself again.’ 

She did not stir. She was panting for breath, her heart 
was beating fast, there was a buzzing in her ears, and she 
felt indeed exhausted by that ascent in the dense gloom. It 
seemed to her as if she had been climbing for hours, in such 
a maze, amidst such a turning and twisting of stairs that 
she would never be able to find her way down again. Inside 
the studio there was a shuflling of heavy feet, a rustling 
of hands groping in the dark, a clatter of things being 
tumbled about, accompanied by stilled objurgations. At last 
the doorway was lighted up. 

4 Come in, it’s all right now.’ 

She went in and looked around her, without distinguishing 
anything. The solitary candle burned dim in that garret, 
more than fifteen feet high, and filled with a confused jumble 
of things whose big shadows showed fantastically on the 
walls, which were painted in grey distemper. No, she did 
not distinguish anything. She mechanically raised her eyes 
to the large studio-window, against which the rain was beat¬ 
ing with a deafening roll like that of a drum, but at that 
moment another flash of lightning illumined the sky, fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by a thunder-clap that seemed to 
split the roof. Dumb-stricken, pale as death, she dropped 
upon a chair. 

4 The devil 1 ’ muttered Claude, who also was rather pale. 
4 That clap wasn’t far off. Wo were just in time. It’s hotter 
hero than in the streets, isn’t it? ’ 

Then he went towards the door, closed it with a bang and 
turned the key, while she watched him with a dazed look. 

4 There, now, we are at home.’ 

But it was all over. There were only a fow more thunder¬ 
claps in the distance, and the rain soon ceased altogether. 
Claude, who was now growing embarrassed, had examined 
the girl, askance. She seemed by no means bad looking, 
and assuredly she was young: twenty at the most. This 
scrutiny had the effect of making him more suspicious of her 
still, in spite of an unconscious feeling, a vague idea, that she 
was not altogether deceiving him. In any case, no matter 
how clever she might be, she was mistaken if she imagined 
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she had caught him. To prove this ho wilfully exaggerated 
his gruffness and curtness of manner. 

Her very anguish at his words and demeanour made her 
rise, and in her turn she examined him, though without 
daring to look him straight in the face. And the aspect of 
that bony young man, with his angular joints and wild 
bearded face, increased her fears. With his black felt hat 
and his old brown coat, discoloured by long usage, he looked 
like a kind of brigand. 

Directly he told her to make herself at home and go to 
bed, for he placed his bed at her disposal, she shrinkingly 
replied : ‘ Thank you ; I’ll do very well as I am ; I’ll not 
f undress.’ 

* But your clothes aro dripping,’ ho retorted. ‘ Como now, 
don’t make an idiot of yourself.’ 

And thereupon he began to knock about the chairs, and 
flung aside an old screen, behind which she noticed a wash- 
stand and a tiny iron bedstead, from which he began to 
removo tho coverlet. 


* No, no, monsieur, it isn’t worth while ; I assure you that 
I shall stay here.’ 

At this, however, Claude became angry, gesticulating and 
shaking his fists. 


‘ How much more of this comedy are we to have ? ’ said 
he. ' As I give you my bed, what have you to complain of? 
You need not pay any attention to me. I Bhall sleep on that 
couch.’ 


.5 Ho strode towards her with a threatening look, and 
thereupon, beside horself with fear, thinking that he was 
going to strike her, she tremblingly unfastened her hat. The 
water -was dripping from her skirts. He kept on growling. 
Nevertheless, a sudden scruple seemed to come to him, for he 
ended by saying, condescendingly : 

‘ Perhaps you don’t like to sleep in my sheets. I’ll 
change them.’ 

lie at once began dragging them from the bed and fling¬ 
ing them on to tho couch at the other end of the studio. 
And afterwards he took a clean pair from the wardrobe and 
began to make the bed with all the deftness of a bachelor 
accustomed to that kind of thing. He carefully tucked in the 
clothes on the side near the wall, shook the pillows, and 
turned back a corner of tho coverlet. 

‘ There, that’ll do ; won’t it ? ’ said he. 
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And as she did not answer, but remained motionless, ho 
pushed her behind the screen. ‘ Good heavens ! what a lot of 
fuss,’ he thought. And after spreading his own sheets on the 
couch, and hanging his clothes on an easel, ho quickly went 
to bed himself. When lie was on the point of blowing out the 
candle, however, he reflected that if he did so she would have to 
undress in the dark, and so he waited. At first lie had not lieaid 
her stir ; she had no doubt remained standing against the 
iron bedstead. But at last he detected a slight rustling, a 
slow, faint movement, as if amidst her preparations she also 
^vere listening, frightened perchance by the candle which was 
still alight. At last, after several minutes, the spring mattress 

creaked, and then all became still., 

* Are you comfortable, mademoiselle ? ’ now asked Claude, 

in a much more gentle voice. . 

‘ Yes, monsieur, very comfortable,’ she replied, in a scarcely 
audible voice, which still quivered with emotion. 

‘ Very well, then. Good-night.’ 

* Good-night.’ 

Ho blew out the candle, and the silence became more 
intense. In spite of his fatigue, his eyes soon opened agjam, 
and gazed upward at the large window of the studio. Tlio 
sky had become very clear again, the stars were twinkling 
in the sultry July night, and, despite the storm, the heat re¬ 
mained oppressive. Claude was thinking about the girl 
agitated for a moment by co ntrary fegl iugs, though at last 
contempt gained the mastery. He indeed believed himself 
to he very strong-minded ; he imagined a romance concocted 
to destroy his tranquillity, and ho gibed contentedly at having 
frustrated it. His experience of women was very slight, 
nevertheless he endeavoured to draw certain conclusions from 
the story she had told him, struck as he was at present by 
certain potty details, and feeling perplexed. But why, after 
all, should he worry his brain ? What did it matter whether 
she had told him the truth or a lie ? In the morning she 
would go off; there would be an end to it all, and they would 
never see each other again. Thus Claude lay cogitating, and 
it was only towards daybreak, when the stars began to pale, 
that he fell asleep. As for the girl behind the screen, in spite 
of the crushing fatigue of her journey, she continued tossing 
about uneasily, oppressed by the heaviness of the atmosphere 
beneath the hot zinc-work of the roof; and doubtless, too, sho 
was rendered nervous by the strangeness of her surroundings. 
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In the morning, when Claude awoke, his eyes kept blinking. 
It was very late, and the sunshine streamed through the 
large window. One of his theories was, that young landscape 
painters should take studios despised by the academical figure 
painters—studios which the sun flooded with living beams. 
Nevertheless he felt dazzled, and fell back again on his couch. 
Why the devil had he been sleeping there ? His eyes, still 
heavy with sleep, wandered mechanically round the studio, 
when, all at once, beside the screen he noticed a heap of 
petticoats. Then he at once remembered the girl. He began 
to listen, and heard a sound of long-drawn, regular breathing, 
like that of a child comfortably asleep. Ab 1 so she was still 
slumbering, and so calmly, that it would bo a pity to disturb 
her. Ho felt dazed and somewhat annoyed at the adventure, 
however, for it would spoil his morning's work. He got angry 
at his own good nature ; it would be better to shake her, so 
that she might go at once. Nevertheless he put on his 
trousers and slippers softly, and walked about on tiptoes. 

The cuckoo clock struck nine, and Claude made a gesturo 
of annoyance. Nothing had stirred ; tho regular breathing 
continued. The best thing to do, he thought, would be to 
set to work on his large picture ; he would see to his breakfast 
later on, when he was able to move about. But, after all, he 
could not make up his mind. He who lived amid chronio 
disordor felt worried by that heap of petticoats lying on the 
floor. Some water had dripped from them, but they were 
damp still. And so, while grumbling in a low tone, he ended by 
picking them up one by one and spreading them over the 
chairs in the sunlight. Had one ever seen the likp, clothes 
thrown about anyhow ? They would never get dry, and she 
would never go off I He turned all that feminine apparel 
over very awkwardly, got entangled with the black dress- 
body, and went on all fours to piok up the stockings that had 
fallen behind an old canvas. They were Balbriggan stockings 
of a dark grey, long and fine, and he examined them, before 
.hanging them up to dry. The water oozing from the edge of 
the dross had soaked them, so he wrung and stretched them 
with his warm hands, in order that he might be able to send 
her away the quioker. 

Since he had been on his legs, Claude had felt sorely 
tempted to push aside the screen and to take a look at his 
guest. This self-condemned curiosity only inore&sed his bad 
temper. At last, with his habitual shrug of the shoulders, 
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he was taking up his brushes, when he heard some words 
stammered amidst a rustling of bed-clothes. Then, however, 
soft breathing was heard again, and this time he yielded to 
the temptation, dropping his brushes, and peeping from 
behind the screen. The sight that met his eyes rooted him 
to the spot, so fascinated that he muttered, ‘ Good gracious ! 
good gracious ! ’ 

The girl, amidst the hot-house heat that came from the 
window, had thrown back her coverlet, and, overcome with 
the fatigue of a restless night, lay steeped in a flood of 
sunshine, unconscious of everything. In her feverish slumbers 
a shoulder button had become unfastened, and a sleeve 
slipping down allowed her bosom to be seen, with skin which 
looked almost gilded and sofT like satin. Her right arm 
rested beneath her neck, her head was thrown back, and her 
black unwound tresses enwrapped her like a dusky cloak. 

‘ Good gracious ! But she’s a beauty 1 ' muttered Claude 

once more. . . , . , 

There, in every point, was the figure lie had vainly 
sought for his picture, and it was almost in the right pose. 
Hhe was rather spare, perhaps, but then 60 lithe and fresh. 

With a light step, Claude ran to take his box of crayons, 
and a large sheet of paper. Then, squatting on a low chair, 
lie placed a portfolio on hi3 knees and began to sketch with an 
air of perfect happiness. All else vanished amidst artistic 
surprise and enthusiasm. No thought of sex came to him. 
It was all a mere question of chaste outlines, splendid flesh 
tints, well-set muscles. Face to face with nature, an uneasy 
mistrust of his powers made him feel small; so, squaring his 
elbows, he became very attentive and respectful. This lasted 
for about a quarter of an hour, during which he paused every 
now and then, blinking at the figure before him. As ho was 
afraid, however, that she might change her position, he 
speedily set to work again, holding bis breath, lest he should 

awaken her. . .... , 

And yet, while steadily applying himself to his work, vague 

fancies again assailed his mind. Who could. she be? 

Assuredly no mere hussy. But why had she told him such an 

unbelievable tale ? Thereupon he began to imagine other 

stories. Perhaps sho had but lately arrived in Paris with a 

lover, who had abandoned her; perhaps she was some young 

woman of the middle classes led into bad company by a 

female friend, and not daring to go home to her relatives; 
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or else there was some still more intricate drama beneath it 
all; something horrible, inexplicable, the truth of which he 
would never fathom. All these hypotheses increased his per¬ 
plexity. Meanwhile, he went on sketching her face, studying 
it with care. The whole of the upper part, the clear forehead, 
as smooth as a polished mirror, the small nose, with its 
delicately chiselled and nervous nostrils, denoted great kind¬ 
liness and gentleness. One divined the sweet smile of the 
eyes beneath the closed lids; a smile that would light up tho 
wholo of the features. Unfortunately, the lower part of tho 
face marred that expression of sweetness; the jaw was pro¬ 
minent, and the lips, rather too full, showed almost blood-like 
over the strong white teeth. There was here, like a flash of 
passion, something that spoke of awakening womanhood, 
still unconscious of itself amidst those other traits of childlike 
softness. 

But suddenly a shiver rippled over the girl’s satiny skin. 
Perhaps she had felt tho weight of that gaze thus mentally 
dissecting her. She opened her eyes very wide and uttered a 
cry. 

‘ Ah ! great heavens ! ’ 

Sudden terror paralysed her at tho sight of that strange 
room, and that young man crouching in his shirt-sleeves in 
front of her and devouring her with his oyos. Flushing 
hotly, she impulsively pulled up the counterpane. 

‘ Well, what’s tho matter ? ’ cried Claude, angrily, his 
crayon suspended in mid-air ; ‘ what wasp has stung you 
now ? ' 

He, whoso knowledge of womankind was largely limited to 
professional models, was at a loss to understand the girl’s action. 

She neither spoke nor stirred, but remained with tho 
counterpane tightly wrapped round her throat, her body 
almost doubled up, and scarcely showing an outline beneath 
her coverings. 

4 1 won’t eat you, will I ? ’ urged Claude. ‘ Come, just lie 
as you were, thero’s a good girl.’ 

Again she blushed to her very ears. At last she 
stammered, ‘ Oh, no, monsieur, no—pray 1 ’ 

.But he began to lose his temper altogether. One of the 
angry fits to which he was subject was coming upon him. 
He thought her obstinacy stupid. And as in response to his 
urgent requests she only began to sob, he quite lost his head 
in despair before his sketch, thinking that he would never be 
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able to finish it, and would thus lose a capital study for his 
picture. 

* Well, you won’t, eh ? But it’s idiotic. What do you 
take me for ? Have I annoyed you at all ? You know I 
haven’t. Besides, listen, it is very unkind of you to refuse me 
this sendee, because, after all, 1 sheltered you—I gave up 
my bed to you.’ 

She only continued to cry, with her head buried in the 
pillow. 

‘ I assure you that I am very much in want of this sketch, 
else I wouldn’t worry you.’ 

He grew surprised at the girl’s abundant tears, and 
ashamed at having been so rough with her, so he held his 
tongue at last, feeling embarrassed, and wishing too that sho 
might have time to recover a bit. Then he began again, in a 
very gentle tone: 

‘ Well, as it annoys you, let’s say no more about it. But if 
you only knew. I’ve got a figure in my picture yonder which 
doesn’t make head-way at all, and you were just in the very note. 
As for me, when it’s a question of painting, I'd kill fathor and 
mother, you know. Well, you’ll excuse me, won’t you ? 
And if you'd like mo to bo very nice, you’d just give me a few 
minutes more. No, no; keep quiet as you are ; I only want 
the head—nothing but the head. If I could finish that, it 
would be all right. Really now, be kind ; put your arm as it 
was before, and I shall be very grateful to you—grateful all 
my life long.’ 

It was he who was entreating now, pitifully waving his 
crayon amid the emotion of his artistic craving. Besides, he 
had not stirred, but remained crouching on his low chair, at 
a distance from the bed. At last she risked the ordeal, and 
uncovered her tranquillised face. What else could she do? 
She was at his mercy, and he looked so wretchedly unhappy. 

Nevertheless, she still hesitated, she felt some last soruplcs. 
But eventually, without saying a word, she slowly brought her 
bare arm from beneath tho coverings, and again slipped it under 
her head, taking care, however, to keep tho counterpane 
tightly round her throat. 

‘ Ah 1 how kind you are l I’ll mako haste, you will be free 
in a minute.’ 

He bent over his drawing, and only looked at her now and 
then with the glance of a painter who simply regards the woman 
before him as a model. At first she became pink again ; the 
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consciousness that she was showing her bare arm—which she 
would have shown in a ball-room without thinking at all about 
it—filled her with confusion. Nevertheless, the young man 
seemed so reasonable that she became reassured. The blush 
left her cheeks, and her lips parted in a vague confiding smile. 
And from between her half-opened eyelids she began to study 
him. How he had frightened her the previous night with his 
thick brown beard, his large head, and his impulsive gestures. 
And yet he was not ugly ; she even detected great tenderness 
in the depths of his brown eyes, while his nose altogether 
surprised her. It was a finely-cut woman’s nose, almost lost 
amidst the bristling hair on his lips. He shook slightly with 
a nervous anxiety which made his crayon seem a living thing 
in his slender hand, and which touched her though she knew 
not why. She felt sure ho was not bad-natured, his rough, 
surly ways arose from bashfulness. She did not decipher all 
this very clearly, but she divined it, and began to put herself 
at her ease, as if she were with a friend. 

Nevertheless, the studio continued to frighten her a little. 
She cast sidelong glances around it, astonished at so much 
disorder and carelessness. Before the stove the cinders of 
the previous winter still lay in a heap. Besides the bed, the 
small washstand, and the couch, there was no other furniture 
than an old dilapidated oaken wardrobe and a large deal table, 
littered with brushes, colours, dirty plates, and a spirit lamp, 
atop of which was a saucepan, with shreds of vermicelli sticking 
to its sides. Some rush-bottomed chairs, their seats the worse 
for wear, were scattered about beside spavined easels. Near 
the couch the candlestick used on the previous night stood on 
the floor, which looked as if it had not been swepi for fully 
a month. There was only the cuckoo clock, a huge one, with a 
dial illuminated with crimson flowers, that looked clean and 
bright, ticking sonorously all the while. But what especially 
frightened her were some sketches in oils that hung frameless 
from the walls, a serried array of sketches reaching to the floor, 
where they mingled with heaps of canvases thrown about any¬ 
how. She had never seen such terrible painting, so coarse, so 
glaring, showing a violence of colour, that jarred upon her 
nerves like a carter’s oath heard on the doorstep of an inn. She 
cast her eyes down for a moment, and then became attracted by 
a picture, the back of which was turned to her. It was the large 
canvas at which the painter was working, and which he pushed 
against the wall every night, the better to judge it on the morrow 
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in the surprise of the first glance. W hat could it be, that one, she 
wondered, since he dared not even show it ? And, meantime, 
through the vast room, a sheet of burning sunlight, falling 
straightfrom the window panes, unchecked by any blind, spread 
with the flow of molten gold over all the broken-down furniture, 
whose devil-may-care shabbiness it threw into bold relief. 

Claude began to feel the silence oppressive ; he wanted 
to say something, no matter what, first, in order to be polite, 
and more especially to divert her attention from her pose. 
But cudgel his brain as he would, he could only think of 
asking : * Pray, what is your name ? ’ 

She opened her eyes, which she had closed, as if she 

were feeling sleepy. 

‘ Christine,’ she said. 

At which he seemed surprised. Neither had ho told her 
his name. Since tho night before they had been together, 
side by side, without knowing one another. 

' My name is Claude.’ 

And, having looked at her just at that moment, ho saw 
her burst into a pretty laugh. It was tho sudden, merry 
peal of a big girl, still scarcely more than a hoyden. She 
considered this tardy exchange of names rather droll. Then 
something else amused her. 

‘ How funny—Claude, Christine—they begin with the 
same letter.’ 

They both became silent once more. Ho was blinking at 
his work, growing absorbed in it, and at a loss how to con¬ 
tinue tho conversation. He fancied that she was beginning 
to feel tired and uncomfortable, and in his fear lest sho should 
stir, he remarked at random, merely to occupy her thoughts, 

' It feels rather warm.’ 

This tirao she checked her laughter, her natural gaiety 
that revived and burst forth in spite of herself over since she 
had felt easier in mind. Truth to toll, the heat was indeed so 
oppressive that it seemed to her as if sho were in a bath, with 
skin moist and pale with the milky pallor of a camellia. 

‘ Yes, it feels rather warm,’ sho said, seriously, though 
mirth was dancing in her eyes. 

Thereupon Claude continued, with a good-natured air : 

* It’s the sun falling straight in ; but, after all, a flood of 
sunshine on one’s skin does one good. We could have done 
with some of it last night at tho door, couldn’t we ? ’ 

At this both burst out laughing, and he, delighted at 
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having hit upon a subject of conversation, questioned her 
about her adventure, without, however, feeling inquisitive, 
for he cared little about discovering the real truth, and was 
only intent upon prolonging the sitting. 

Christine simply, and in a few words, related what had 
befallen her. Early on the previous morning she had left 
Clermont for Paris, where she was to take up a situation as 
reader and companion to the widow of a general, Madame 
Vanzade, a rich old lady, who lived at Passy. The train 
was timed to reach Paris at ten minutes past nine in the 
evening, and a maid was to meet her at tho station. They 
had oven settled by letter upon a means of recognition. She 
was to wear a black hat with a grey feather in it. But, a little 
above Nevers, her train had come upon a goods train which 
had run off the rails, its litter of smashed trucks still 
obstructing tho line. Thero was quite a series of mishaps 
and delays. First an interminable wait in the carriages, which 
the passengers had to quit at last, luggage and all, in order to 
trudge to tho next station, three kilometres distant, where the 
authorities had decided to make up another train. By this 
time they had lost two hours, and then another two were 
lost in tho goneral confusion which the accident had caused 
from one end of the line to tho other, in such wise that they 
reached the Paris terminus four hours behind time, that is, 
at one o’clock in the morning. 

‘ Bad luck, indeed,’ interrupted Claude, who was still 
sceptical, though half disarmed, in his surprise at the neat 
way in which the girl arranged tho details of her story. 

‘ And, of course, there was no one at tho station to meet 
you ? ’ ho added. 

Christine had, indeed, missed Madame Yanzade’s maid, 
who, no doubt, had grown tired of waiting. She told Claude 
of her utter helplessness at the Lyons terminus—that large, 
strange, dark station, deserted at that late hour of night. 
She had not dared to take a cab at first, but had kept on walking 
up and down, carrying her small bag, and still hoping that 
somebody would come for her. When at last she made up her 
mind there only remained one driver, very dirty and smelling 
of drink, who prcftvled round her, offering his cab in a knowing, 
impudent way. 

' Yes, I know, a dawdler,’ said Claude, getting as interested 
as if he were listening to a fairy tale. * So you got into his 
cab ? ’ 
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Looking up at the ceiling, Christine continued without 
shifting her position : ‘ He made mo ; he culled me his little 
dear and frightened me. When he found out that I was 
going to Passy. he became very angry and whipped his 
horse so hard {hat I was obliged to hold on by the doors. 
After that I felt more easy, because the cab trundled along 
all ri"ht through the lighted streets, and I saw people about. 
At kst l recognised the Seine, for though I was never in 
Paris before, I had often looked at a map. Naturally I 
thought ho would keep along the quay, so I became very 
frightened again on noticing that we crossed a bridge, dust 
then it began to rain, and the cab, which had got into a very 
dark turning, suddenly stopped. The driver got down from 
his seat, and declared it was raining too hard for him to 

rCm ciaude burst out laughing. He no longer doubted. She 
could not have invented that driver. And as she suddenly 
stopped, somewhat confused, he said, ‘All right, the cabman 

W “ 9 . I a jumped 0k o e ut at once by the other door/ resumed 
Christine. • Then he began to swear at me, saying that wo 
had arrived at Passy, and that ho would tear my hat from 
my head if I did not pay hnn. It was raining in torrents, 
and the quay was absolutely deserted. I was losing my 
head, and when I had pulled out a five-franc piece, ho 
whipped up his horse and drove ofi, taking my little ba^, 
which lucidly only contained two pocket-handkerchiefs, a bit 
of cake, and the key of my trunk, which I had been obliged 

to leave behind in the train. . . 1 

1 But you ought to have taken his number, oxclaimed the 

artist indignantly. In fact lie now remembered having been 
brushed against by a passing cab, which had rattled by 
furiously while ho was crossing the 1 ont Louis Philippe, 
amid the downpour of the storm. And he reflected how 
improbable truth often was. The story lie had conjured up 
as being the most simple and logical was utterly stupid besido 

the natural chain of life's many combinations. 

«You may imagine how I felt under tho doorway, con¬ 
cluded Christine. ‘ I knew well enough that I was not at 
Passy, and that I should have to spend the night there, m 
this terrible Paris. And there was tho thunder and tlio 
lightning—those horrible blue and red flashes, which showed 
rue things that made mo tremble.’ 
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She closed her eyelids once more, she shivered, and^the 
colour left her cheeks as, in her fancy, she again beheld 
the tragic city—that line of quays stretching away, in a 
furnace-like blaze, the deep moat of the river, with its 
leaden waters obstructed by huge black masses, lighters 
looking like lifeless whales, and bristling with motionless 
cranes which stretched forth gallows-like arms. Vi as that a 

welcome to Paris ? , , . , 

Again did silence fall. Claude had resumed his drawing. 

But she became restless, her arm was getting stiff. 

4 Just put your elbow a little lower, please,’ said Claude. 
Then, with an air of concern, as if to excuse his curtncss : 

• Your parents will bo very uneasy, if they have heard of the 
accident.’ 

4 1 have no parents.’ 

‘What! neither father nor mother? You are all alone 

in tho world ? ’ 

4 Yes ; all alone.’ 

Sho was eighteen years old, and had beon born in 
Strasburg, quite by chance, though, between two changes of 
garrison, for her father was a soldier, Captain Hallegrain. 
Just as sho entered upon her twelfth year, the captain, a 
Gascon, hailing from Montauban, had died at Clermont, 
whore he had settled when paralysis of the legs had obliged 
him to retire from active service. For nearly five years after¬ 
wards, her mother, a Parisian by birth, had remained in that 
dull provincial town, managing as well as she could with her 
scanty pension, but eking it out by fan-painting, in order that 
she might bring up her daughter as a lady. She had, 
however, now been dead for fifteen months, and had left her 
child penniless and unprotected, without a friend, save tho 
Superior of the Sisters of tho Visitation, who had kept her 
with them. Christine had come straight to Paris from tho 
convent, tho Superior having succeeded in procuring her a 
situation as reader and companion to her old friend, Madame 
Vanzade, who was almost blind. 

At these additional particulars, Claude sat absolutely 
spoechless. That convent, that well-bred orphan, that ad¬ 
venture, all taking so romantic a turn, made him relapse into 
embarrassment again, into all his former awkwardness, of 
gesture and speech. He had left off drawing, and sat looking, 
with downcast eyes, at his sketch. 

4 Is Clermont pretty ? ’ he asked, at last. 
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' Not very ; it's a gloomy town. Besides, I don t know ; 

1 S< Sh^ w:res tin on' her elbow, and continued, as if talking 
to herself in a very low voice, still tremulous fiorn the thought 

° f ^Mamma^'ho wasn't strong, killed herself with work. 

She spoilt me ; nothing was too good forme. 1 ^ al f^ell 
of masters, but I did not get on very well; first, because I fell 
ill then because I paid no attention. I was alwajs laughin 0 
and skipping about like a featherbrain. I didn t care fc * 
music, piano playing gave me a cramp in my arms. The 

only thing I cared about at all was painting. tv 

He raised his head and interrupted her. lou can 

P ‘Oh, no ; I know nothing, nothing at all. Mamma, who 

was very talented, made me do a little water-colour, and I 

sometimes helped her with the backgrounds of her fans, bho 

painted some lovely ones.’ , . , ... 

P In spite of herself, she then glanced at the startling 

sketches with which the walls seemed ablaze, and her limpid 
eyes assumed an uneasy expression at the sight of that rough, 
brutal style of painting. From where sho lay she obtained 
a topsy-turvy view of the study of herself which the painter 
had begun, and her consternation at the violent tones she 
noticed, the rough crayon strokes, with which the shadows 
were dashed off, prevented her from asking to look at it more 
closely. Besides, she was growing very uncomfortable in 
that bed, where she lay broiling ; she fidgetted with the idea 
of "oing off and putting an end to all these things which, ever 
since the night before, had seemed to her so much of a 

^ Claude, no doubt, became awaro of her discomfort. A 
sudden feeling of shame brought with it one of compunction. 

He put his unfinished sketch aside, and hastily exclaimed . 
‘Much obliged for your kindness, mademoiselle. lorgivo 
me, I have really abused it. Yes, indeed, pray get up , it 9 
time for you to look for your friends.’ 

And without appearing to understand why she did not 
follow his advice, but hid ipore and more of her bare arm in pro¬ 
portion as he drew nearer, ho still insisted upon advising her to 
rise. All at once, as the real state of things struck lnm, lie 
swung his arms about like a madman, set the screen in 
position, and went to the far end of the studio, where ho 
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began noisily setting his crockery in order, so that she might 
jump out and dress herself, without fear of being over¬ 
heard. 

Amidst the din he had thus raised, he failed to hear her 
hesitating voice, ‘ Monsieur, monsieur-’ 

At last he caught her words. 

‘ Monsieur, would you be so kind—I can't find my stock- 
ings.’ 

Claude hurried forward. "What had lie been thinking of ? 
"What was she to do behind that screen, without her stockings 
and petticoats, which ho had spread out in the sunlight ? 
The stockings were dry, he assured himself of that by gently 
rubbing them together, and he handed them to her over the 
partition ; again noticing her arm, bare, plump and rosy like 
that of a child. Then ho tossed the skirts on to the foot of 
the bed and pushed her boots forward, leaving nothing but her 
bonnet suspended from the easel. She had thanked him and 
that was all ; he scarcely distinguished the rustling of her 
clothes and the discreet splashing of water. Still he con¬ 
tinued to concern himself about her. 

‘ You will find the soap in a saucer on the table. Open 
the drawer and take a clean towel. Do you want more water ? 
I’ll give you the pitcher.’ 

Suddenly the idea that he was blundering again exasper¬ 
ated him. 

* There, there, I am only worrying you. I will leave you 
to your own devices. Do as if you were at home.’ 

And he continued to potter about among the crockery. 
He was debating with himself whether he should ask her to 
stay to breakfast. IIo ought not to let her go like that. On 
the other hand, if she did stay, he would never get done ; it 
would mean a loss of his whole morning. Without deciding 
anything, as soon as he had lighted his spirit lamp, he washed 
his saucepan and began to make some chocolate. He thought 
it moro (listing ud, feeling rather ashamed of his verriiicelli, 
which he mixed with bread and soused with oil as people do 
in tho South of France. However, he was still breaking the 
chocolate into bits, when he uttered a cry of surprise, ‘ What, 
already ? ’ 

It was Christine, who had pushed back the screen, and who 
appeared looking neat and correct in her blaok dress, duly 
laced and buttoned up, equipped, as it were, in a twinkle. 
Her rosy face did not even show traces of the water, her thiok 
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hair was twisted in a knot at the back of her head, not a 
single lock out of place. And Claude remained open-mouthed 
before that miracle of quickness, that proof of feminine skill 
in dressing well and promptly. . . . . • 

‘ The deuce, if you go about everything in that way ! said 


he " He found her taller and handsomer than he had fancied. 
But what struck him most was her look of quiet decision. 
She was evidently no longer afraid of him. It seemed as 
though she had re-donned her armour and become an amazon 
again. She smiled and looked him straight in the face. 
Whereupon he said what he was still reluctant to say . 

‘ You’ll breakfast with me, won’t you ? ’ 

But she refused the oiler. ‘ No, thank you. I am going 
to the station, where my trunk must havo arrived by now, 

and then I shall drive to Passy.’ , 

It was in vain that lie told her that she must bo hungry, 
that it was unreasonable for her to go out without eating 


something. , , , , 

• Well, if you won’t, I'll go down and fetch you a 


cab,’ he 


ended by exclaiming. 

* Pray don’t take such trouble.’ 

4 But you can’t go such a distance on foot. Bet me at 
least take you to the cabstand, as you don t know Paris. 

« No, really I do not need you. If you wish to oblige me, 

lot me go away by myself.’ . , 

She bad evidently made up her mind. Sbo no doubt 

shrank from tho idea of being seen with a man, even by 
strangers. She meant to remain silent about that strange 
night, she meant to tell some falsehood, and keep the reco - 
lection of her adventure entirely to herself, lie made a furious 
gesture, which was tantamount to sending her to the devil. 
Good riddance; it suited him bettor not to have to go down. 
But, all the same, lie felt hurt at heart, and considered that 

she was ungrateful. , , , , , 

* As you please, then. I sha’n’t resort to force, ho said. 

At these words, Christine’s vague smile became more ac¬ 
centuated. She did not reply, but took her bonnet and 
looked round in search of a glass. Failing to find onc » 
tied tho strings as best she could. With her arms uplifted, 
she leisurely arranged and smoothed tho ribbons, her faco 
turned towards the golden rays of the sun. Somewhat 
surprised, Claude looked in vain for tho traits of childish 
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softness that lie had just portrayed ; the upper part of her face, 
her clear forehead, her gentle eyes had become less con¬ 
spicuous ; and now the lower part stood out, with its some¬ 
what sensual jaw, ruddy mouth, and superb teeth. And still 
she smiled with that enigmatical, girlish snulo, which was, 
perhaps, an ironical one. 

‘ At any rate,’ he said, in a vexed tono, ‘ I do not think you 
have anything to reproach me with.’ 

At which she could not help laughing, with a slight, nervous 
laugh. 

‘ No, no, monsieur, not in the least.’ 

Ho continued staring at her, fighting the battle of inexperi¬ 
ence and bashfulness over again, and fearing that he had been 
ridiculous. Now that she no longer trembled before him, had 
she become contemptuously surprised at having trembled at 
all ? What ! he had not made the slightest attempt at court¬ 
ship, not oven pressed a kiss on her finger-tips. The young 
fellow’s bearish indifference, of which sho had assuredly been 
conscious, must have hurt her budding womanly feelings. 

‘You were saying,’ sho resumed, becoming sedate once 
more, * that the cabstand is at the end of the bridgo on the 
opposite quay ? ’ 

* Yes ; at the spot where there is a clump of trees.’ 

She had finished tying her bonnet strings, and stood ready 
gloved, with her hands hanging by her side, and yet sho did 
not go, but stared straight in front of her. As her eyes met 
tho big canvas turned to tho wall she felt a wish to see it, 
but did not dare to ask. Nothing detained her ; still she 
seemed to bo looking around as if she had forgotten some¬ 
thing there, something which she could not name. At last 
she stepped towards the door. 

Claude was already opening it, and a small loaf placed 
erect against the post tumbled into tho studio. 

‘ You see,’ he said, ‘you ought to have stopped to break¬ 
fast with me. My doorkeeper brings the bread up every morn¬ 
ing.’ 

Sho again refused with a shake of the head. When sho 
was on the landing sho turned round, and for a moment re¬ 
mained quite still. Her gay smile had come back; she was 
the first to holdout her hand. 

‘ Thank you, thank you very much.’ 

He had taken her small gloved hand within his large one, 
all pastel-stained as it was. Both hands remained like that 
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for a few moments, closely and cordially pressed. The young 
girl was still smiling at him, and he had a question on the tip 
of his tongue: ‘When shall I see you again?’ But he felt 
ashamed to ask it, and after waiting a while she withdrew her 
hand. 

‘ Good-bye, monsieur.’ 

* Good-bye, mademoiselle.’ 

Christine, without another glance, was already descending 
the steep ladder-like stairway whose steps creaked, when 
Claude turned abruptly into his studio, closing the door with 
a bang, and shouting to himself: ‘Ah, those confounded 
women ! ’ 

He was furious—furious with himself, furious with every¬ 
one. Kicking about the furniture, he continued to ease his 
feelings in a loud voice. Was not he right in never allowing 
them to cross his threshold ? They only turned a fellow's 
head. What proof had he after all that yonder chit with the 
innocent look, who had just gone, had not fooled him most 
abominably ? And he had been silly enough to believe in 
her cock-and-bull stories ! All his suspicions revived. No 
one would ever make him swallow that fairy tale of tho 
general's widow, the railway accident, and especially the 
cabman. Did such things ever happen in real life ? Besides, 
that mouth of hers tohl a strange tale, and her looks had 
been very singular just as she was going. Ah ! if ho could 
only have understood why she had told him all those lies ; 
but no, they were profitless, inexplicable. It was art for art’s 
sako. How she must bo laughing at him by this time. 

He roughly folded up the screen and sent it flying into a 
corner. She had no doubt left all in disorder. And when 
he found that everything w’as in its proper place—basin, 
towel, and soap—he flow into a rage because she had not 
made tho bed. With a great deal of fuss he began to make it 
himself, lifting the mattress in his arms, banging the pillow 
about with his fists, and feeling oppressed by the pure scent of 
youth that rose from everything. Then I 10 had a good wash 
to cool himself, and in the damp towel he found the same 
virgin fragrance, which seemed to spread through the studio. 
Swearing the while, ho drank his chocolate from the sauco- 
pan, so excited, so eager to set to work, as to swallow large 
mouthfuls of bread without taking breath. 

* Why, it's enough to kill one here,’ he suddenly exclaimed, 

[t must be this confounded heat that’s making mo ill,’ 
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After all, the sun had shifted, and it was far less hot. 
But he opened a small window on a level with the roof, and 
inhaled, with an air of profound relief, the whiff of warm air 
that entered. Then ho took up his sketch of Christine’s head 
and for a long while ho lingered looking at it. 


II 

It had struck twelve, and Claude was working at his 
picture when there was a loud, familiar knock at tho door. 
With an instinctive yet involuntary impulse, the artist slipped 
the sketch of Christine’s head, by tho aid of which ho was 
remodelling tho principal figure of his picture, into a portfolio. 
After which he decided to open tho door. 

‘ You, Pierre ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ already ! ’ 

Pierre Sandoz, a friend of his boyhood, was about twenty- 
two, very dark, with a round and determined head, a square 
nose, and gentle eyes, set in energetic features, girt round 
with a sprouting beard. 

‘ I breakfasted earlier than usual,’ ho answered, ‘ in order 
to give you a long sitting. Tho devil! you are getting on 
with it.’ 

He had stationed himself in front of tho picture, and he 
added almost immediately: ‘ Hallo! you have altered tho 
character of your woman’s features ! ’ 

Then came a long pause; they both kept staring at the 
canvas. It measured about sixteen feet by ten, and was 
entirely painted over, though little of tho work had gone 
beyond the rougbing-ont. This roughing-out, hastily dashed 
off', was superb in its violence and ardent vitality of colour. 
A flood of sunlight streamed into a forest clearing, with thick 
walls of verdureto the left, stretched a dark glade with a 
small luminous speck in tho far distance. On tho grass, 
amidst all tho summer vegetation, lay a nude woman with 
one arm supporting her head, and though her eyes were closed 
she smiled amidst the golden shower that fell around her. 
In the background, two other women, one fair, and the other 
dark, wrestled playfully, setting light flesh tints amidst all the 
green leaves. And, as the painter had wanted something 
dark by way of contrast in the foreground, he had contented 
himself with seating there a gentleman, dressed in a black 
velveteen jacket. This gentleman had his back turned and 
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the only part of his flesh that one saw was his left hand, with 
which he was supporting himself on the grass. 

‘The woman promises well,’ said Saudoz, at last ; ‘hut, 
dash it, there will be a lot of work in all this. 

Claude, with his eyes blazing in front of his picture, made 
a gesture of confidence. ‘ I’ve lots of t ine from now till the 
Salon. One can get through a deal of work in six months. 
And perhaps this time I’ll he able to prove that 1 am not a 


brute.’ . 4 .. 

Thereupon he set up a whistle, inwardly pleased at too 

sketch he had made of Christine’s head, and buoyed up by one 

of those flashes of hope whence he so often dropped into 

torturing anguish, like an artist whom passion for nature 


consumed. 

«Come, no more idling,’ he shouted. 


‘ As you’re here, let 


UO OVU wv_». . 

Bandoz, out of pure friendship, and to save C laudo the cost 
of a model, had offered to pose for the gentleman m the 
foreground. In four or five Sundays, the only day of the 
week on which he was free, the figure would bo finished, lie 
was already donning tho velveteen jacket, when a sudden 


reflection made him stop. 

‘ But, I say, you haven’t really lunched, since you wero 
working when I came in. Just go down and have a cutlet 

while I wait here.’ T 

Tho idea of losing time revolted Claude. 11 tell you I 
have breakfasted. Look at the saucepan. Besides, you can 
see there's a crust of bread left. I 11 eat it. Como, to woik, 


to work, lazy-bones.’ , , • , , 

And be snatched up his palette and caught Ins brushes, 

saying, as he did so, ‘ Dubuclie is coming to fetch us this 
evening, isn’t ho ? ' 

‘ Yes, about five o’clock.’ .. 

‘Well, that’s all right then. We’ll go down to dinner 
directly he comes. Aro you ready ? The hand more to tho 
left, and your head a little more forward. 

Having arranged some cushions, Sandoz settled himself 
on tho couch in tho required attitude. His back was turned, 
but all the same the conversation continued for another 
moment, for he had that very morning received a letter from 
Plassans, the little Provencal town where he and the artist 
had known each other when they were wearing out their hrst 
pairs of trousers on the eighth form of the local college. 
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However, they left off talking. The one was working with 
his mind far away from the world, while the other grew stiff 
and cramped with the sleepy weariness of protracted immo¬ 
bility. 

It was only when Claude was nine years old that a lucky 
chance had enabled him to leave Paris and return to the little 
place in Provence, where he had been born. His mother, a 
hardworking laundress,' whom his ne’er-do-well father had 
scandalously deserted, had afterwards married an honest arti¬ 
san who was madly in love with her. But in spite of their 
endeavours, they failed to make both ends meet. Hence they 
gladly accepted tho offer of an elderly and well-to-do towns¬ 
man to send the lad to school and keep him with him. It was 
the generous freak of an eccentric amateur of painting, who 
had been struck by the little figures that the urchin had often 
daubed. And thus for seven j’cars Claude had remained in the 
South, at first boarding at tho college, and afterwards living 
with his protector. The latter, however, was found dead in 
his bed one morning. Ho left the lad a thousand francs a 
year, with the faculty of disposing of tho principal when he 
reached the age of twenty-five. Claude, already seized with 
a passion for painting, immediately left school without even 
attempting to secure a bachelor’s degree, and rushed to Paris 
whither his friend Sandoz had preceded him. 

At the College of Plassans, while still in the lowest form, 
Claude Lantier, Pierre Sandoz, and another lad named Louis 
Hubucho, had been three inseparables. Sprung from three 
different classes of society, by no means similar in character, 
but simply born in the same year at a few months’ interval, 
they had become friends at once and for aye, impelled thereto 
by certain secret affinities, the still vague promptings of a 
common ambition, the dawning consciousness of possessing 
greater intelligence than the set of dunces who maltreated 
them. Sandoz’s father, a Spaniard, who had taken refuge in 
France in consequence of some political disturbances in which 
be had been mixed up, had started, near Plassans, a paper 
mill with new machinery of his own invention. When he had 
died, heart-broken by the petty local jealousy that had sought 
to hamper him in every way, his widow had found herself 
in so involved a position, and burdened with so many tangled 
law suits, that the whole of her remaining means were 
swallowed up. She was a native of Burgundy. Yielding to 

1 Gervaise of ‘ The Dram Shop ’ (L'Assommoir). —Ed. 
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her hatred of the Provencals, and laying at their door even the 
slow paralysis from which she was suffering, she removed to 
Paris P with her son, who then supported her out of a meagre 

clerk’s salary, he himself haunted by the ^ke^ofPlascan^ 
nlory. As for Dubuche, he was the son of a baker of 1 la a o . 

Pushed by his mother, a covetous and arnbmous woman » 

had joined his friends in Pans later on. He 
the courses at the School of Arts as a pup.l architect ,Using 
as best he might upon the last five-franc pieces that his parents 
staked on his chances, with the obstinacy of usurers discou 
ing the future at the rate of a hundred per cent. 

‘ Dash it! ’ at last exclaimed Sandoz, breaking the tr ^ 
silence that hung upon the room. ‘ This position isn t at all 
easy; my wrist feels broken. Can I move for a mo 

me Cl ? aude let him stretch himself without answering. Ho 
was now working at tho velveteen jacket laying on th o colour 
whh thick strokes. However, stepping backward andWmk- 
ing, he suddenly burst into loud laughter at some reminis 

Cen ‘ C I say, do you recollect, when we were in the sixth form 
how one day, Pouillaud lighted tho candles in that idiot 
Lalubie’s cupboard ? And how frightened Lalubie wasi when, 
before going to his desk, he opened the cupboard to take.Ins 
books, e and 8 found it transformed into a mortuary chapel? 

Five hundred lines to every one in the form. 

Sandoz unable to withstand tho contagion of the other s 
gaiety, flung himself back on the couch. Ashe resumed his pose, 
he remarked, ‘ Ah, that brute of a Poui laud You know that m 

his letter this morning he tolls me of Lalubie 
marriage The old hack is marrying a pretty girl, but jou 
?nowr;, she-s the daughter of Galhesard hehaberdaaher- 
4i,« littlft fair-haired girl whom we used to scienade ! 

• Once on the subject of their recollections there was no 
. U ? ce ° n * ciaudo went on painting with growing 

leS^htptrr" turned towards the ™1. spoke 
over his shoulders, shaking every now and then with excite- 

meD First of all came recollections of the college, tho old,^dank 
convent, that extended as far as tho town rampaits , the two 
courtyards with their huge plane trees ; tho shiny ’ sedge- 
covered pond, where they had learned to swim, and the class¬ 
rooms with dripping plaster walls on the ground floor , then 
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tho refectory, with its atmosphere constantly poisoned by the 
fumes of dish-water; the dormitory of the little ones, famous 
for its horrors, the linen room, and the infirmary, full of gentle 
sisters, nuns in black gowns who looked scHKveet beneath their 
white coifs. What a to-do there had been when Sister 
Angela,'“SEe whoso Madonna-like face had turned the heads 
of all the big fellows, disappeared one morning with Hermeline, 
a stalwart first-form lad, who, from sheer love, purposely cut 
his hands with his penknife so as to get an opportunity of 
seeing and speaking to her while she dressed his self-inflicted 
injuries with gold-beater’s skin. 

Then they passed the whole college staff in review ; a 
pitiful, grotesque, and terrible procession it was, w'ith such 
heads as aro seen on meerschaum pipes, and profiles instinct 
with hatred and suffering. "There was tho head master, who 
ruined himself in giving parties, in order to marry his 
daughters—two tall, elegant girls, tho butt of constant and 
abominable insults, written and sketched on every wall ; 
there was tho comptroller Pifard, whoso wonderful nose 
betrayed his presence behind every door, when he went 
eavesdropping; and there wore all tho teachers, each befouled 
with some insulting nickname; tho severe ‘ Rbadamantus,’* 
who had never been seen to smilo; ‘ Filth,’ who by the con¬ 
stant rubbing of his head had left his mark on the wall 
behind overy professional seat he occupied; ‘ Thou-hast- 
deceived-mo-Ad61e,’ the professor of physics, at whom ten 
generations of schoolboys had tauntingly flung the name of 
his unfaithful wife. There were others still: Spontini, the 
ferocious usher, with his Corsican knife, rusty with the blood 
of throe cousins; little Chantocaille, who was so good-natured 
that ho allowed tho pupils to smoke when out walking ; and 
also a scullion and a scullery maid, two ugly creatures who 
had been 'nicknamed Paraboulomenos and Paralloluca, and 
who wore accused of kissing one another over tho vegetable 
parings. 

Then came comical reminiscences ; the sudden recollection 
of practical jokes, at which they shook with laughter after all 
those years. Oh I the morning when they had burned the 
shoes of Mimi-la-Mort, alias the Skeleton Day Boarder, a 
lank lad, who smuggled snuff into tho school for the whole 
of the form. And then that winter evening when they had 
bagged some matches lying near the lamp in the ohapel, in 
order to smoke dry chestnut leaves in reed pipes. Sandoz, 
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■who bail been the ringleader on that occasion, now frankly 
avowed his terror; the cold perspiration that had come upon 
him when he had scrambled out of the choir, wrapt in dark¬ 
ness. And again there was the day when Claude had hit 
upon the sublime idea of roasting some cockchafers in his 
desk to see whether they were good to eat, as people said 
they were. So terrible had been the stench, so dense the 
smoke that poured from the desk, that the usher had rushed 
to the water pitcher, under the impression that the place was 
on fire. And then their marauding expeditions; the pillag¬ 
in'' of onion beds while they were out walking ; the stones 
thrown at windows, the correct thing being to make the 
breakage resemble a well-known-geographical map. Also the 
Greek exercises, written beforehand in large character a on 
the blackboard, so that every dunce might easily read them 
though the master remained unaware of it ; the wooden 
seats of the courtyard sawn off and carried round the basin 
like so many corpses, the boys marching in procession and 
singing funeral dirges. Yes ! that had been a capital prank. 
Dubuche, who pllyed the priest, had tumbled into the basin- 
while trying to scoop some water into his cap, which was to 
serve as a holy water pot. But the most comical and amusing 
of all the pranks had perhaps been that devised by louillaud, 
who one night had fastened all the unmentionable crockery 
of the dormitory to one long string passed under the beds. 
At dawn—it was the very morning when the long vacation 
began—he had pulled the string and skedaddled down the 
three flights of stairs with this frightful tail of crockery 
bounding and smashing to pieces behind him. 

At the recollection of this last incident, Claude remained 
grinning from ear to ear, his brush suspended in mid-air. 

‘ That brute of a Pouillaud 1 ’ ho laughed. ‘ And so ho has 

written to you. What is he doing now ? 

‘ Why, nothing at all, old man,’ answered Sandoz, seating 

himself more comfortably on the cushions. ‘ His letter is 
idiotic. - He is just finishing his law studies, and he will 
inherit his father’s practice as a solicitor. Y ou ought to see 
the style he has already assumed—all the idiotic austerity ol 
a pliilistihe, who has turned over a new leaf.’ 

They were silent onco more until Sandoz added, iou see, 
old boy, we havo been protected against that.sort of thing.’ 

Then they relapsed again into reminiscences, but such 
as made their hearts thump ; the remembrance of the many 
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happy days they had spent far away from the college, in the 
open air and the full sunlight. When still very young, and 
only in the sixth form, the three inseparables had become 
passionately fond of taking long walks. The shortest holi¬ 
days were eagerly seized upon to tramp for miles and miles; 
and, getting bolder as they*grew up, they finished by scouring 
the whole of the country-side, by making journeys that some¬ 
times lasted for days. They slept where they could, in the 
cleft of a rock, on some threshing-floor, still burning hot, 
where the straw of the beaten corn made them a soft couch, 
or in some deserted hut, the ground of whicli they covered with 
wild thyme and lavender. Those were flights far from the 
everyday world, when they became absorbed in healthy mother 
Nature herself, adoring trees and streams and mountains ; 
revelling in the supreme joy of being alone and free. 

Dubuche, who was a boarder, had only joined them on 
half-holidays and during the long vacation. Besides, his legs 
w’ere heavy, and ho had the quiet nature of a studious lad. 
But Claude and Sandoz never wearied ; they awakened each 
other every Sunday morning by throwing stones at their re¬ 
spective shutters. In summer, above all, they were haunted 
by the thought of the Viorno, the torrent, whose tiny stream 
waters the low-lying pastures of Plassans. When scarcely 
twelve they already knqw how to swim, and it became a 
passion with thorn to potter about in the holes W’hero the 
water accumulated ; to spend whole days there, stark naked, 
drying themselves on the burning sand, and then replunging 
into the river, living there as it w’ere, on their backs, on their 
stomachs, searching among the reeds on the banks, immersed 
up to their ears, and watching the hiding-places of the eels 
for hours at a stretch. That constant contact of water 
beneath a burning sun prolonged their childhood, as it 
were, and lent them the joyous laughter of truant urchins, 
though they were almost young men, when of an evening they 
returned to the town amidst the still oppressive heat of a 
summer sunset. Later on they became very fond of shooting, 
but shooting such as is carried on in a region devoid of game, 
where they had to trudge a score of miles to pick off half a 
dozen pettychaps, or fig-peckers; wonderful expeditions, 
whence they returned with their bags empty, or with a mere 
bat, which they had managed to bring down while discharging 
their guns at the outskirts of the town. Their eyes moistened 
at the recollection of those happy days; they once more 
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beheld the white endless roads, covered with layers of dust, as 
if there had been a fall of snow. They paced them again and 
again in their imagination, happy to hear the fancied creaking 
of their heavy shoes. Then they cut across the fields, over 
the reddish-brown ferruginous soil, careering madly on and 
on ; and there was a sky of molten lead above them, not a 
shadow anywhere, nothing but dwarf olive trees and almond 
trees with scanty foliage. And then the delicious drowsiness 
of fatigue on their return, their triumphant bravado at having 
covered yet more ground than on the previous journey, the 
delight of being no longer conscious of effort, of advancing 
solely by dint of strength acquired, spurring themselves on 
with some terrible martial strain which helped to make every¬ 
thing like a dream. 

Already at that time Claude, in addition to liis powder- 
flask and cartridge-belt, took with him an album, in which ho 
sketched little bits of country, while Sandoz, on his side, always 
had some favourite poet in his pocket. They lived in a per¬ 
fect frenzy of romanticism, winged strophes alternated with 
coarse garrison stories, odes were flung upon the burning, 
flashing, luminous atmosphere that enwrapt thorn. And when 
perchance they came upon a small rivulet, bordered by half a 
dozen willows, casting grey shadows on the soil all ablazo 
with colour, they at once went into the seventh heaven. They 
there by themselves performed the dramas they knew by 
heart, inflating their voices when repeating the speeches of 
the heroes, and reducing them to the merest whisper when 
they replied as queens and love-sick maidens. On such days 
the sparrows were left in peace. In that remote province, 
amidst tho sleepy stupidity of that small town, they had thus 
lived on from the age of fourteen, full of enthusiasm, devoured 
by a passion for literature and art. Tho magnificent scenarios 
devised by Victor Hugo, tho gigantic p hantasi es which 
fought therein amidst a ceaseless cross-firo of antithesis, had 
at first transported them into the fulness of epic glory ; ges¬ 
ticulating, watching the sun decline behind some ruins, seeing 
life pass by amidst all tho superb but false glitter of a fifth 
act. Then Musset had come to ufimau them with his passion 
and his tears; they heard their own hearts throb in response 
to his, a new world opened to them—a world more human— 
that conquered them by its cries for pity, and of eternal misery, 
which henceforth they were to hear rising from all things. 
Besides, they were not difficult to please; they showed tho 
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voracity of youth, a furious appetite for all kinds of literature, 
K ood and bad alike. So eager were they to admire something, 
that often tho most execrable works threw them into a state 
of exaltation similar to that which the purest masterpieces 

produce.^ gandQz nQW remarked, it was their great love of 

bodily exercise, their very revels of literature that had protected 
them against the numbing influence of their ordinary sur¬ 
roundings. They never entered a cafe, they had a horror of 
the streets, even pretending to moult in them liko caged 
eagles, whereas their schoolfellows were already rubbing their 
elbows over the small marble tables and playing at cards for 
drinks. Provincial life, which dragged other lads, when still « 
young, within its cogged mechanism, that habit of going to 
ono’s club, of spelling-out tho local paper from its heading to 
tho last advertisement, tho everlasting game of dominoes no 
sooner finished than renewed, the same walk at tho self-same 
hour and over along tho same roads—all that brutifios thd 
mmd, like a grindstone crushing tho brain, filled them with ini 
dignation, called forth tboir protestations. They prefeired to 
scale the neighbouring hills in search of some unknown solitary 
spot, where they declaimed verses even amidst drenching 
showers, without dreaming of shelter in their very hatred of 
town-life. They had even planned an encampment on the 
banks of the Viorne, where they wero to live liko savages, 
happy with constant bathing, and tho company of five or 
six books, which would amply suffice for tlieir wants. Even 
womankind was to bo strictly banished from that camp. 
Being very timid and awkward in the presence of the gontler 
sex, they pretended to the asceticism of superior intellects. 
For two years Claude had been'In lovo with a ’prentice hat- 
trimmer, whom every evening ho had followed at a distance, 
but to whom lie had never dared to address a word. Sandoz 
nursed dreams of ladies met while travelling, beautiful girls 
who would suddenly spring up in some unknown wood, charm 
him for a whole day, and melt into air at dusk. The only 
love adventure which they had over met with still evoked 
their laughter, so silly did it seem to them now. It consisted 
of a series of serenades which they had given to two young 
ladies during the time when they, the serenaders, had formed 
part of the college band. They passed their nights beneath a 
window playing the cljxrJhet and the cornet-fr-piston, and thus 
raising a discordant din which frightened all the folk of the 
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neighbourhood, until one memorable evening the indignant 
parents had emptied all the water pitchers of the family over 

tb<3 Ah ! those were happy days, and how loving was the laugh¬ 
ter with which they recalled them. On the walls ot the studio 
hung a series of sketches, which Claude, it so happened, had 
made during ft recent trip southward. Thus it seemed as if 
they were surrounded by the familiar vistas of bright blue sk> 
overhanging a tawny country-side. Here stretched a plain 
dotted with little greyish olive trees as far as a rosy network 
of distant hills. There, between sunburnt russet slopes, the 
exhausted Viorne was almost running dry beneath the span of 
an old dust-bepowdered bridge, without a bit of green, nothin D 
save a few bushes, dying for want of moisture. Farther on, 
the mountain gorge of the Internets showed its yawning chasm 
amidst tumbled rocks, struck down by lightning, a huge chaos, 
a wild desert, rolling stony billows as far as the eye could 
reach. Then came all sorts of well remembered nooks . the 
valley of Repentance, narrow and shady, a refreshing oasis_ 
amul calcined fields; the wood of Lea lrois Bons-Dienx, 
with hanTTgreen, varnished pines shedding pitchy tears beneath 
the burning sun; the sheep walk of Bouffan showing white, 
like a mosque, amidst a far-stretching blood-red plain. 
And there were yet bits of blinding, sinuous roads ; ravines, 
where the heat seemed even to wring bubbling perspiration 
/from the pebbles ; stretches of arid, thirsty sand, drinking up 
i rivers drop by drop; mole hills, goat paths, and hill crest., 

1 half lost in the azure sky. . , , . . 

• Hallo I ’ exclaimed Sandoz, turning towards one sketch, 

" h Claudo & indignant, waved his palette. ‘ What! don't you 
remember ? Wo were very nigh breaking our necks there. 
Surely you recollect the day we clambered from tho very bottom 
of Jaumegarde with Dubucho ? The rock was as smooth as 
your hand, and we had tolling to it with our nails, so that at 
one moment wo could neither get up nor go down again. 
When we were once atop and about to cook our cutlets, we, 

you and I, nearly came to blows.’ 

Sandoz now remembered. * Yes, yes ; each had to roast 
his own cutlet on rosemary sticks, and, as mine took tire, you 
exasperated me by chaffing my cutlet, which was being reduced 

10 C They both shook with laughter, until the paintor resumed 
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hig work, gravely concluding, ‘ That’s all over, old man. Thero 
is to be no more idling at present.’ 

He spoke the truth. Since the three inseparables had 
realised their dream of meeting together in Paris, which they 
were bent upon conquering, their life bad been terribly hard. 
They had tried to renew the long walks of old. On certain 
Sunday mornings they had started on foot from the Fontaine¬ 
bleau gate, had scoured the copses of Verrieres, gone as far as 
the Bi£vre, crossed the woods of Meudon and Bellevue, and re¬ 
turned home by way of Grenelle. But they taxed Paris with 
spoiling their legs ; they scarcely ever left the pavement now, 
entirely taken up as they were with their struggle for fortune 

and fame. _ 

From Monday morning till Saturday night Sandoz sat 
fuming and fretting at the municipal building of the fifth 
Arrondissement in a dark corner of the registry office for births, 
rooted to his stool by the thought of his mother, whom his 
salary of a hundred and fifty francs a month helped in some 
fashion to keep. Dubucho, anxious to pay his parents the 
interest of the money placed on his head, was ever on the look¬ 
out for some petty jobs among architects, outside his studies at 
the School of Arts. As for Claude, thanks to his thousand francs 
a year, he had his full liberty; but the latter days of each 
month were terrible enough, especially if he had to share the 
fag-end of his allowance. Luckily he was beginning to sell a 
little ; disposing of tiny canvases, at the rate of ten and twelve 
francs a-piece, to Papa Malgras, a wary picture dealer. After all, 
he preferred starvation to turning his art into mere commerce 
by manufacturing portraits of tradesmen and their wives ; 
concocting conventional religious pictures or daubing blinds 
for restaurants or sign-boards for accouclieuses. When first 
lie had returned to Paris, ho had renFod a very largo studio in 
the Impasse des Bourdonnais; but he had moved to the Quai 
do Bourbon from motives of economy. He lived there like a 
savage, with an absolute contempt for everything that was 
not painting. He had fallen out with his relatives, who dis¬ 
gusted him ; he had even ceased visiting his aunt, who kept a 
pork-butcher’s shop near the Central Markets, because she 
looked too flourishing and plump . 1 Respecting the downfall of 
his mother, who was being eaten out of doors and driven into 
the streets, he nursed a secret grief. 

1 This aunt is Lisa of ‘ The Fat and the Thin 1 ( Lc Ventre de Paris )• 
in a few chapters of which Claude figures.—E d. 
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Suddenly he shouted to Sandoz, ‘ Will you be kind 
enough not to tumble to pieces ? ’ But Sandoz declared that 
he was getting stiff, and jumped from the couch to stretch his 
legs a bit. They took ten minutes’ rest, talking meanwhile 
about many things. Claude felt condescendingly good- 
tempered. When his work went smoothly he brightened up 
and became talkative ; he, who painted with his teeth set, and 
raged inwardly directly he felt that nature was escaping him 
Hence his friend had scarcely resumed his attitude before ho 
went on chattering, without, however, missing a stroke of 
his brush. 

‘ It’s going on all right, old boy, isn't it ? You look all 
there in it. Oh, the brutes, I'll just see whether they’ll refuso 
me this time. I am more severe for myself than they are for 
themselves, I’m sure of it; and whenever I pass one of my 
own pictures, it’s more serious than if it had passed before all 
the hanging committees on earth. You know my picture of 
the markets, with the two urchins tumbling about on a heap 
of vegetables ? Well, I’ve scratched it all out, it didn’t como 
right. I found that I had got hold of a beastly machine, 1 a 
deal too heavy for my strength. But, never you fear, I’ll 
take the subject up again some day, when I know better, and 
I'll take up others, machines which will knock them all cock- 
a-hoop with surprise.’ 

He made a magnificent gesture, as if to sweep a whole 
crowd away ; emptied a tube of cobalt on hi6 palette ; and 
then began to jeer, asking what his first master would 6ay to 
a picture like this ? His first master indeed, Papa Bclloque, a 
retired infantry captain, with one arm, who for a quarter of a 
century had taught drawing to the youth of Plassans in one 
of the galleries of the Museum ! Then, in Paris, hadn’t the 
celebrated Berthou, the painter of * Nero in the Circus ’— 
Bertliou, whose lessons he had attended for six long months— 
told him a score of times that ho would never be able to do 
anything? How he now regretted those six months wasted in 
idiotic efforts, absurd * studies,’ under the iron rule of a man 
whose ideas differed so much from his own. He at last began 
to hold forth against working at the Louvre. Ho would, he 
said, sooner chop his hand off than return there to spoil his 
perception of nature by undertaking one of those copies which 
for ever dim the vision of the world in which one lives. 

1 In familiar conversation, French artists, playwrights, and novolists 
invariably call their productions by the slang term ' machines.’—[E d.] 

D 
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Was there aught else in art than the rendering of what 
one felt within oneself? Was not the whole of art reduced 
to placing a woman in front of one—and then portraying her 
according to the feelings that she inspired ? Was not a bunch 
of carrots—yes, a bunch of carrots—studied from nature, and 
painted unaffectedly, in a personal stylo, worth all the ever¬ 
lasting smudges of the School of Arts, all that tobacco-juice 
painting, cooked up according to certain given recipes ? The 
day would come when one carrot, originally rendered, would 
lead to a revolution. It was because of this that he now con¬ 
tented himself with going to the Boutin studio, a free studio, 
kopt by a former model, in the Rue de la Huchette. When he 
had paid his twenty francs he was put in front of as many men 
and women as lie cared for, and set about his work with a will, 
never thinking of eating or drinking, but struggling un- 
restingly with nature, mad almost with the excitement of 
work, by the side of a pack of dandies who accused him of 
ignorant laziness, and arrogantly prated about their ‘studies,’ 
because they copied noses and mouths, under the oyo of a 
master. 

‘ Listen to this, old man : when one of those whipper- 
snappers can build up a torso like that one over yonder, 
he may come up and tell me, and we’ll have a talk together.’ 

With the end of his brush he pointed to a study of tho 
nude, suspended from tho wall near the door. It was really 
magnificent, full of masterly breadth of colouring. By its sido 
wore some other admirable bits, a girl’s feet exquisite in 
their delicate truthfulness, and a woman’s trunk with quiver¬ 
ing satin-like skin. In his rare moments of content lie felt 
proud of thoso few studies, tho only ones which satisfied him, 
which, ns it were, foretold a great painter, admirably gifted, 
but hampered by sudden and inexplicable fits of impotency. 

Dealing sabre-like strokes at tho velveteen jacket, he con¬ 
tinued lashing himself into excitement with his uncompromis¬ 
ing theories which respected nobody : 

‘ They are all so many daubers of penny prints, who have 
stolen their reputations; a set of idiots or knaves on their 
knees before public imbecility ! Not one among them dares to 
give tho philistines a slap in the face. And, while we are 
about it, you know that old Ingres turns me sick with his 
glairy painting. Nevertheless, he’s a brick, and a plucky 
fellow, and I take off my hat to him, for he did not care a 
curse for anybody, and he used to draw like the very devil. 
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He ended by making the idiots, who nowadays believe they 
understand him, swallow that drawing of his. After him 
there are only two worth speaking ol, Delacroix and Courbet. 
The others are only numskulls. Oh, that old romantic lion, 
the carriage of him ! He was a decorator who knew how to 
make the colours blaze. And what a grasp he had! lie 
would havo covered every wall in Paris if they had let him ; 
his palette boiled, and boiled over. I know very well that it 
was only so much phantasmagoria. Never mind, I like it for 
all that, as it was needed to set the School on lire. Then 
came the other, a stout workman—that one, the truest 
painter of the century, and altogether classical besides, a fact 
which not one of the dullards understood. They yelled, of 
course ; they shouted about profanation and realism, when, 
aftor all, the realism was only in the subject. The perception 
remained that of the old masters, and the execution resumed 
and continued the best bits of work one can find in our public 
galleries. Both Delacroix and Courbet came at the proper 
time. Each made a stride forward. And now—ah, now ! 1 
He ceased speaking and drew back a few steps to judge of 
the effect of his picture, becoming absorbed in contemplation 
for a moment, and then resuming : 

‘ Yes, nowadays we want something different—what, I 
don’t exactly know. If I did, and could do it, 1 should ho 
clever indeed. No one else would he in the race with me. 
All I do know and feel is that Delacroix’s grand romantic 
scenes are foundering and splitting, that Courbet’s black 
painting already reeks of the mustiness of a studio which 
the sun never penetrates. Y'ou understand me, don’t you ? 
We, perhaps, want the sun, the open air, a clear, youthful 
style of painting, men and things such as they appear in tho 
real light. In short, I myself am uuablo to say what our 
painting should bo; the painting that our eyes of to-day 
should execute and behold.’ 

His voice again fell; he stammered and found himself 
unable to explain tho formulas of tho future that wore rising 
within him. Deep silence came while ho continued working 
at the volVeteen jacket, quivering all tho time. 

Sandoz had been listening to him without stirring from 
his position. His back was still turned, and ho said slowly, 
as if speaking to tho wall in a kind of dream : 

‘No; one does not know, and still we ought to know. 

But each time a professor has wanted to impress a truth upon 

v 2 
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me, I have mistrustfully revolted, thinking: “ He is either 
deceiving himself or deceiving me.” Their ideas exasperate 
me. It seems to mo that truth is larger, more general. How 
beautiful would it be if one could devote the whole of one’s 
existence to one single work, into which one would endeavour 
to put everything, the beasts of the field as well as mankind; 
in short, a kind of immense ark. And not in the order indi¬ 
cated by manuals of philosophy, or according to the idiotic 
hierarchy on which we pride ourselves, hut according to the 
full current of life; a world in which we should be nothing 
more than an accident, in which the passing cur, even the 
stones of the roads, would complete and explain us. In sum, 
the grand whole, without low or high, or clean or unclean, 
such as it indeed is in reality. It is certainly to science that 
poets and novelists ought to address themselves, for it is the 
only possible source of inspiration to-day. But what are we 
to borrow from it ? How are we to march in its company ? 
The moment I begin to think about that sort of thing I feel 
that I am floundering. Ah, if I only know, what a series of 
books I would hurl at the heads of the crowd ! ’ 

He also became silent. The previous winter he had 
published his first book: a series of little sketches, brought 
from Plassans, among which only a few rougher notes 
indicated that the author was a mutineer, a passionate lover 
of truth and power. And lately he had boon feeling his way, 
questioning himself while all sorts of confused ideas throbbed 
in his brain. At first, smitten with the thought of under¬ 
taking something herculean, he had planned a genesis of tho 
universe, in three phases or parts ; the creation narrated 
according to science; mankind supervening at the appointed 
hour and playing its part in the chain of beings and 
events; then the future—beings constantly following one 
another, and finishing the creation of tho world by the end- 
loss labour of life. But he had calmed down in presence 
of tho venturesome hypotheses of this third phase ; and he 
was now looking out for a more restricted, more human frame¬ 
work, in which, however, his vast ambition might find room. 

‘ Ah, to be able to see and paint everything,’ exclaimed 
Claude, after a long interval. ‘ To have miles upon miles of 
walls to cover, to decorate the railway stations, the markets, 
the municipal offices, everything that will bo built, when 
architects are no longer idiots. Only strong heads and strong 
muscles will be wanted, for there will be no lack of subjects 
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Life such as it runs about the streets, the life of the rich and 
the poor, in the market places, on the race-courses, on the 
boulevards, in the populous alleys; and every trade being 
plied, and every passion portrayed in full daylight, and the 
peasants, too, and fcbo beasts of the fields and the landscapes 
—ah ! vou’l^BaeTiVall, unless I am a downright brute. My 
very*Wifds jarekfihikg to do It. Yes! the whole of modern 
lifel* Frescoes as'high as the Pantheon ! A scrips of can¬ 
vases big enough to burst the Louvre ! 

Whenever they were thrown together the painter and the 
author generally reacued this state of excitement. They 
spurred each otlrer mutually, they went mad with dreams of 
glory; and there was such a burst of youth, such a passion 
for work about their plans, that they themselves often smiled 
afterwards at those great, proud dreams which seemed to 
endow them with suppleness,strength, and spirit. 

Claude, w^o had stepped back as far as the wall, remained 
leaning against it, and# gazing at his work. Seeing which, 
Sandoz, overcome by fatigue, left the couCh and joined him. 
Then both looked at the picture without saying a word. The 
gentleman in the velveteen jacket was entirely roughed in. 
His hand, more advanced than the rest, furnished a pretty 
fresh patch of flesh colour amid the grass, and the dark 

• t stood out so vigptously that the little silhouettes in the 
►ground, the two lit\le women wrestling in the sunlight, 
med to have retreated further into the luminous quivering 
of the glade. The princq?al,figure, the'recumbent woman, as 
yet scarcely more than butlined, lloatet^ about like sorno 
aerial creature seen in dreams, some eagerly desired Eve 
springing from the earth, with her features va^ubly smiling 
and her eyelids closed.* ' . 

‘ Well, now, wh%t are you going to call it? ’ asked Sandoz. 
« The Open A ir ' replied Claude, somewhat curtly. 

Tim Title sounded* rather technical to the writer, who, in 
spite of himself, was sometimes tempted tqjntroduce literature 

into pictorial art. . 

* The Open Air l that doesn’t suggest anything. 

‘ There is no occasion for it to suggest anything. Some 
women and a man are reposing in a forest in the sunlight. 
Does not that suffice? Don’t fret, there’s enough in it to 

make a masterpiece.’ .. . .. 

He threw back his head and muttered between his teeth : 

‘ Dash it all t it’s very black still. I can’t get Delacroix out 
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of my eye, do what I will. And then the hand, that’s 
Courbet's manner. Everyone of us dabs his brush into the 
romantic sauce now and then. We had too much of it in 
our youth, we floundered in it up to our very chins. W e need 

a jolly good wash to get clear of it.’ . 

Sandoz shrugged his shoulders with a gesture of despair. 
He also bewailed the fact that he had been born at what he 
called the confluence of Hugo and Balzac. Nevertheless, 
Claude remained satisfied, full of the happy excitement of a 
successful sitting. If his friend could give him two or three 
more Sundays the man in the jacket would bo all there. 
Ho had enough of him for the present. Both began to joke, 
for, as a rule, Claude almost killed his models, only letting 
them go when they wore fainting, half dead with fatigue. 
He himself now very nigh dropped, his legs bending under 
him, and his stomach empty. And as the cuckoo clock struck 
five, he snatched at his crust of bread and devoured it. 
Thoroughly worn out, ho broke it with trembling fingers, and 
scarcely chewed it, again standing beforo his picture, pursued 
by his passion to such a degree as to bo unconscious oven that 
ho was eating. 

‘ Five o’clock,’ said Sandoz, as he stretched himself, with 
his arms upraised. ‘ Let’s go and have dinner. Ah I here 
comes Dubuche, just in time.’ 

Thero was a knock at the door, and Dubuche came in. Ho 
was a stout young fellow, dark, with regular but heavy features, 
close-cropped hair, and moustaches already full-blown. Ho 
shook hands with both his friends, and stopped before the pic¬ 
ture, looking nonplussed. In reality that harum-scarum style 
of painting upset him, such was the even balance of his nature, 
such his revercnco as a steady student for the established 
formulas of art; and it was only his feeling of friendship which, 
as a rule, provented him from criticising. But this time his 
whole being revolted visibly. 

« Well, what’s the matter ? Doesn’t it suit you ? * asked 
Sandoz, who was watching him. 

‘ Yes, oh yes, it’s very well painted—but-’ 

‘Well, spit it out. What is it that ruffles you ? ’ 

‘ Not much, only the gentleman is fully dressed, and the 
women are not. People have never seen anything like that 
before.’ 

This sufficed to make both the others wild. Why, were 
there not a hundred pictures in the Louvre composed m pre- 
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cisely the same way ? Hadn’t all Paris and all the painters 
and tourists of the world seen them ? And besides if people 
had never seen anything like it, they would see it now. After 

all they didn’tc are a fig for the public ! 

Not in the least disconcerted by these violent replies, Du- 
buche repeated quietly : ‘ The public won t understand-tko 

nublic will think it indecorous—and so it is . 

P * You wretched bourgeois philistine t exclaimed C lan< e 
exasperated. ‘ They are making a famous idiot of jou at the 
School of Arts. You weren’t such a fool formerly. 

These were the current amenities of his two friends since 
Dubuche had attended the School of Arts. He thereupon beat 
a retreat, rather afraid of the turn the dispute was taking, an " 
saved himself by belabouring the painters of tlie ^Irnol. 
Certainly his friends were right m one respect the be 
painters were real idiots. But as for the architects, that was 
a different matter. Where was he to get his tuition, if not 
there 9 Besides his tuition would not prevent him from ha\ mg 
ideas of his own, later on. Wherewith he assumed a very 

revoiut'onary am id gando ^ « tho raoraen t you apologise, let’s 

8 ° & Bu ^Claude had mechanically taken up a brush and set to 
work a^ain. Beside the gentleman in the velveteen jacket 
the figure of the recumbent woman seemed to be ^dmgawa). 
Feverish and impatient, he traced a bold outline round hei so 

as to bring her forward. 

frPZZSSXU it. what's tho hurry ? Just lot ,uo 
3et sandlfshook h!s hJ^t/aTheu remarked very quietly. 

have^had ’nothing tfea^d youtf only spoil your work, as 

srdtt^s»r to prove £ ara 
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the brilliancy which he wished the female figure to show ? 
Rather than remain in suspense he would have dropped down 
dead on the spot. Feverishly drawing the sketch of Christine’s 
head from the portfolio where he had hidden it, he compared it 
with the painting on the canvas, assisting himself, as it were, 
by means of this document derived from life. 

‘ Hallo ! ’ exclaimed Dubuche, ‘ where did you get that 
from ? Who is it ? ’ 

Claude, startled by the questions, did not answer; then, 
without reflecting, he who usually told them everything, 
brusquely lied, prompted by a delicate impulse to keep silent 
respecting the adventure of the night. 

‘ Tell us who it is ? * repeated the architect. 

‘ Nobody at all—a model.’ 

‘ A model! a very young one, isn’t she ? She looks very 
nice. I wish you would give me her address. Not for myself, 
but for a sculptor I know who’s on the look-out for a Psyche. 
Have you got the address there ? ’ 

Thereupon Dubuche turned to a corner of the greyish wall 
on which the addresses of several models were written in chalk, 
haphazard. The women particularly left their cards in 
that way, in awkward, childish handwriting. Z 06 Piedefer, 
7 Rue Campagne-Premiere, a big brunette, who was getting 
rather too stout, had scrawled her sign manual right across 
the names of little Flore Beauchamp, 82 Rue do Laval, and 
Judith Vaquez, 69 Rue du Rochor, a Jewess, both of whom 
were too thin. 

‘ 1 say, have you got the address ? ’ resumed Dubuche. 

Then Claude flow into a passion. ‘ Don't pester me 1 I 
don’t know and don’t care. You’re a nuisance, worrying like 
that just when a fellow wants to work.’ 

Sandoz had not said a word. Surprised at first, he had 
soon smiled. He was gifted with more penetration than 
Dubuche, so he gave him a knowing nod, and they then 
began to chaff. They begged Claude’s pardon ; the moment 
he wanted to keep the young person for his personal use, 
they would not ask him to lend her. Ha 1 ha 1 the scamp 
went hunting about for pretty models. And where had he 
picked up that one ? 

More and more embarrassed by these remarks, Claude 
went on fidgetting. * What a couple of idiots you are! * he ex¬ 
claimed. ‘ If you only knew what fools you are making of your¬ 
selves, That’ll do. You really make me sorry for both of you,’ 
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His voice sounded so stern that they both became silent 
immediately, while he, after once more scratching out 
the woman’s head, drew it anew and began to paint it in, 
following his sketch of Christine, but with a feverish, un¬ 
steady touch which went at random. 

‘ Just give me another ten minutes, will you ? he repeated. 

‘ I will rough in the shoulders to be ready for to-morrow, and 

then we’ll go down.' . , 

Sandoz and Dubuche, knowing that it was of no use to 

prevent him from killing himself in this fashion, resigned 
themselves to the inevitable. The latter lighted his pipe, 
and flung himself on the couch. He was the only one of the 
three who smoked; the others had never taken kindly to 
tobacco, always feeling qualmish after a cigar. And when 
Dubuche was stretched on Ins back, his eyes turned towards 
the clouds of smoke he raised, he began to talk about 
himself in an interminable monotonous fashion. Ah . that 
confounded Paris, how one had to work one s fingers to the 
bone in order to got on. He recalled the fifteen months of 
apprenticeship he had spent with his master, the celebrated 
Dequersonniere, a former grand-pnze man, now architect of the 
Civil Branch of Public Works, an officer of the Legion of 
Honour and a member of the Institute, whoso chief archi- 
tectural performance, the church of St. Mathieu, was a cross 
between a pastry-cook’s mould and a clock in the so-called 
First Empire style. A good sort of fellow, after all, was this 
Dequersonniere whom Dubuche chaffed, while inwardly 
sharing his reverence for the old classical formulas. How¬ 
ever, but for his fellow-pupils, the young man would not fiavo 
learnt much at the studio in the Rue du Four, for the master 
only paid a running visit to the place some three times a week. 
A set of ferocious brutes, were those comrades of his, who had 
made his life jolly hard in the beginning, but who, at least, 
had taught him how to prepare a surface, outline, and wash 
in a plan. And how often had he had to content himself 
with a cup of chocolate and a roll for ddjeuner in order to 
pay the necessary five-and-twenty francs to the su P e ™j* 
tendent! And the sheets of paper he had laboriously smudged, 
and the hours he had spent in poring over books before he 

had dared to present himself at the School 1 And *»e had 
narrowly escaped being plucked in spite of all his assiduous 
endeavours. He lacked imagination, and the drawings he 
submitted, a caryatide and a summer dining-room, both 
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extremely mediocre performances, had classed him at the 
bottom of the list. Fortunately, he had made up for this in 
his oral examination with his logarithms, geometry, and 
history of architecture, for ho was very strong in the scientific 
parts. Now that he was attending the School as a second- 
class student, ho had to toil and moil in order to secure a 
first-class diploma. It was a dog’s life, there was no end to 
it, said he. 

Ho stretched his legs apart, high upon the cushions, and 
smoked vigorously and regularly. 

‘ What with their courses of perspective, of descriptivo 
geometry, of stereotomy, of building, and of the history of art 
—ah ! upon my word, they do make ono blacken paper with 
notes. And every month there is a competitive examination 
in architecture, sometimes a simple sketch, at others a com¬ 
plete design. There’s no time for pleasure if a fellow wishes 
to pass his examinations and secure the necessary honourable 
mentions, especially if, besides all that, ho has to find time to 
earn his bread. As for myself, it’s almost killing me.’ 

Ono of the cushions having slipped upon the floor, he 
fished it up with his feet. ‘ All the same, I’m lucky. There 
are so many of us scouring the town every day without 
getting the smallest job. The day before yesterday I 
discovered an architect who works for a large contractor. 
You can have no idea of such an ignoramus of an architect— 
a downright numskull, incapable oven of tracing a plan. Ho 
gives mo twenty-five sous an hour, and I set his houses 
straight for him. It came just in time, too, for my mother 
sent mo word that she was quito cleared out. Poor mother, 
what a lot of money I have to refund her! ’ 

As Dubuche was evidently talking to himself, chewing 
the cud of his everyday thoughts—his constant thoughts of 
making a rapid fortune—Sandoz did not even trouble to 
listen to him. He had opened the little window, and seated 
himself on a level with the roof, for he felt oppressed by 
the heat in the studio. But all at once he interrupted tho 
architect. 

* I sav, are you coming to dinner on Thursday ? All the 
other fellows will be there—Fagerolles, Mahoudeau, Jory, 
Gagni6re.’ 

Every Thursday, quite a band met at Sandoz’s : friends 
from Plassans and others met in Paris—revolutionaries to a 
man, and all animated by the same passionate love of art. 
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‘ Next Thursday ? No, I think not/ answered Dubuche. 

*I am obliged to go to a dance at a family’s I “ now * , 
i Where you expect to get hold of a dowry, I suppose . 

‘ Well, it wouldn't be such a bad spec.' 

He shook the ashes from his pipe on to bis left palm, and 
then, suddenly raising his voice—‘ I almost forgot. I huso 

had a letter from Pouillaud.’ , 

‘You, tool—well, I think lie’s pretty well done foi, 

Pouillaud. Another good fellow gone wrong. 

‘ Why gone wrong ? He’ll succeed his father , he 11 spend 
his money quietly down there. He writes rationally enough. 

I always said he’d show us a thing or two in spite of all lii* 
practical jokes. Ah ! that beast of a Pouillaud. 

Sandoz, furious, was about to reply, when a despaim g 
oath from Claude stopped him The latterhadnot opened 
his lips since he had so obstinately resumed his woik. lo all 

armearance lie lia.d not even listened, i 

PP . Curse it—I have failed again. Decidedly, I m a brute 

I shall never do anything.’ And in a fit of mad rage 1 
wanted to rush at his picture and dash his fist through it. 
His friends had to hold him back. Vv hy, it was simply 
childish to get into such a passion. V* ouM matters be 
improved when, to his mortal regret, lie had destroyed his 
wolrk ? Still shaking, he relapsed into silence, and stared at 
the canvas with an ardent fixed gaze that biazod with all tl 
horrible a^ony born of his powerlessness. Ho could no 
linger produce anything clear or life-like ; the woman s breast 
was 5 crowing pasty with heavy colouring ; that flesh which, in 
hfs Yancy ought to have glowed, was simply becoming 

%Zl L^eaTthwL°\re C mX e with gjfbmin So board 

correctly? Were his hands no longer his own that y 
correctly And thus be went on winding himself 

ud irriUted S the strange hereditary lesion which somotm.es 
bo greatly assisted his creative powers, but at others reduced 
Vdm to a state of sterile despair, such as to make him 

forget the first elements of drawing. Ah, to f f 1 e . el 
vertiginous nausea, and yet to remain there full of a furious 

passion to create, when the power to do so fled Wlth ®7^ tb j5® 
eke when everything seemed to founder around him-the 

pride of work, the dreamt-of glory, the whole of his existence l 
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‘ Look here, old boy,’ said Sandoz at last, ‘ we don’t want 
to worry you, but it’s half-past six, and we are starving. Be 
reasonable, and come down with us.’ 

Claude was cleaning a corner of his palette. Then he 
emptied some more tubes on it, and, in a voice like thunder, 
replied with one single word, ‘ No.’ 

For the next ten minutes nobody spoke; the painter, be¬ 
side himself, wrestled with his picture, whilst his friends 
romained anxious at this attack, which they did not know 

how to allay. Then, as there came a knock at the door, the 
architect went to open it. 

4 Hallo, it’s Papa Malgras.’ 

Malgras, the picture-dealer, was a thick-set individual 
with close-cropped, brush-like, white hair, and a red splotchy 
face. Ho was wrapped in a very dirty old green coat, that 
made lnm look like an untidy cabman. In a husky voico ho 
exclaimed : ‘ I happened to pass along the quay, on the other 

side of tho way, and I saw that gentleman at the window 
bo I came up.’ 

^ i ^ ■ • t , . ^ pause. The painter 

. t0 s picture again with an impatient gesture. 
iNot that this silence in any way embarrassed the new comer 
who, standing erect on his sturdy legs and feeling quite at 
home, carefully examined tho new picture with his bloodshot 
eyes. Without any ceremony, ho passed judgment upon it in 
one phrase—half ironic, half affectionate: «Well, well 
there’s a machine.* 9 

Then, seeing that nobody said anything, be began to stroll 
round the studio, looking at the paintings on tho walls 
. Pa P a Malgras, beneath his thick layer of grease and 
grime, was really a very cute customer, with taste and scent 
for good painting He never wasted his time or lost his wav 
among mere daubers ; lie went straight, as if from instinct, 
to individualists, whose talent was contested still, but whose 
future fame hisi flaming, drunkard’s nose sniffed from afar. 
Added to this he was a ferocious hand at bargaining, and 
displayed all the cunning of a savage in his efforts to secure 
for a song the pictures that he coveted. True, he himself 
was satisfied with very honest profits, twenty per cent., thirty 
at the most. He based his calculations on quiokly turning 

capital, never purchasing in the morning 
without knowing where to dispose of his purchase at night. 
Asa superb liar, moreover, he had no equal. K 
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Pausing near the door, before the studies from the nude 
painted at the Boutin studio, he contemplated them in silence 
lor a few moments, bis eyes glistening the while with the 
enjoyment of a connoisseur, which his heavy eyelids tried to 
hide. Assuredly, ho thought, there was a great deal of talent 
and sentiment of life about that big crazy fellow Claude who 
wasted Ins time in painting huge stretches of canvas which 
no one would buy. The girl’s pretty legs, the admirably 
painted woman’s trunk, filled the dealer with delight. But 
there was no sale for that kind of stuff, and he had already 
made his choice a tiny sketch, a nook of the country round 
I lassans, at once delicate and violent—which he pretended not 
to notice. At last he drew near, and said, in an off-hand way : 

‘ \\ hat’s this? Ah! yes, I know, one of the things you 
brought back with you from the South. It’s too crude. I 
still have the two I bought of you.’ 

And he went on in mellow, long-winded phrases. ‘ You’ll 
perhaps not believe me, Monsieur Lantier, but that sort of 
thing doesn t sell at all-not at all. I've a set of rooms full 
ol tnem. I m always afraid of smashing something when I 
turn round. I can’t go on like that, honour bright; I shall 
have to go into liquidation, and I shall end my days in the 
hospital. lou know me, eh? my heart is bigger than my 
pocket, and there’s nothing I like better than to oblige youn" 
men of talent like yourself. Oh, for the matter of that° 
you ve got talent, and I keep on telling them so—nay, shout- 

ing it to them—but what’s the good ? They won’t nibble, they 
won t nibble I ’ J 


He was trying the emotional dodge ; then, with the spirit 
of a man about to do something rash: ‘ Well, it sha’n’t bo 
said that I came in to waste your time. What do you want 
for that rough sketch ? ' 

Claude, still irritated, was painting nervously. Ho dryly 
answered, without oven turning his head : ‘ Twenty francs.’ 

‘ Nonsenso ; twenty francs ! you must be mad. You sold 
me the others ten francs a piece—and to-day I won’t give a 
copper more than eight francs.’ 

As a rule the painter closed with him at once, ashamed 
and humbled at this miserable chaffering, glad also to get a 
little money now and then. But this time Tie was obstinate 
and took to insulting the picture-dealer, who, giving tit for tat' 
all at once dropped the formal ‘ you ’ to assume the glib «thou,’ 
denied his talent, overwhelmed him with invective, and taxed 
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him with ingratitude. Meanwhile, however, he had taken 
from his pocket three successive five-franc pieces, which, as if 
playing at chuck-farthing, he flung from a distance upon the 
table, where they rattled among the crockery. 

‘ One, two, three—not one more, dost hear? for there is 
already one too many, and I’ll take care to get it back ; I’ll 
deduct it from something else of thine, as I live. Fifteen 
francs for that I Thou art wrong, my lad, and thou’lt be 
sorry for this dirty trick.' 

Quite exhausted, Claude let him take down the little 
canvas, which disappeared as if by magic in his capacious 
green coat. Had it dropped into a special pocket, or was it 
reposing on Tapa Malgras’ ample chest? Not the slightest 
protuberance indicated its whereabouts. 

Having accomplished his stroke of business, Papa Malgras 
abruptly calmed down and went towards the door. But he 
suddenly changed his mind and came back. ' Just listen, 
Lantier,’ he said, in the honeyest of tones ; 4 1 want a lobster 
painted. You really owo me that much after lleecing me. 
I ll bring you the lobster, you’ll paint mo a bit of still life from 
it, and keep it for your pains. You can eat it with your 
friends. It’s settled, isn’t it? ’ 

At this proposal Sandoz and Dubuclie, who had hitherto 
listened inquisitively, burst into such loud laughter that the 
picture-dealer himself became gay. Those confounded painters, 
they did themselves no good, they simply starved. What 
would have become of the lazy beggars if ho, Papa Malgras, 
hadn’t brought a leg of mutton now' and then, or a nice fresh 
plaice, or a lobster, with its garnish of parsley ? 

‘ You’ll paint me my lobster, eh, Lantier ? Much obliged.’ 
And he stationed himself anew before the.large canvas, with 
his wonted smile of mingled derision and admiration. And 
at last he w’ent off, repeating, 4 Well, well, there’s a maohine.’ 

Claude wanted to take up his palette and brushes once more. 
But his legs refused their service; his arms fell to his side, 
stiff, as if pinioned there by some occult force. In tho intense 
melancholy silence that had followed the din of the disputo he 
staggered, distracted, bereft of sight before his shapeless work. 

‘I’m done for, I’m done for,’ he gasped. 4 That brute 
has finished me off 1 ’ 

The clock had just struck seven ; he had been at work 
for eight mortal hours without tasting anything but a crust 
of bread, without taking a moment’s rest, ever on his legs, 
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shaken by feverish excitement. And now the sun was setting 
shadows began to darken the studio, which in the gloaming 
assumed a most melancholy aspect. When the light went 
down like this on the crisis of a bad day’s work, it seemed 
to Claude as if the sun would never rise again, but had for 
ever canied life and all the jubilant gaiety of colour away. 

‘Come,’ implored Sandoz, with all the gentleness of 
brotherly compassion. ‘ Come, there’s a good fellow.’ 

Even Dubuche added, ‘You’ll see more clearly into it 
to-morrow. Come and dine.' 

For a moment Claude refused to surrender. He stood rooted 
to the spot, deaf to their friendly voices, and fiercely obstinate. 

What did he want to do then, since his tired fingers were no 
longer able to grasp the brush ? He did not know, but, how¬ 
ever powerless he might be, ho was gnawed by a mad craving 
to go on working still and to create in spite of everything! 
Even if he did nothing, he would at least stay there, he would 
not vacate the spot. All at once, however, ho made up his 
mind, shaken the while as by a big sob. Ho clutched firmly 
hold of his broadest palette-knife, and, with one deep, slow 
sweep, he obliterated tbe woman’s head and bosom. It was 
veritable murder, a pounding away of human flesh ; the whole 
disappeared in a murky, muddy mash. By tho side of tho 
gentleman in the dark jacket, amidst the bright verdure 
where the two little wrestlers so lightly tinted were disporting 
themselves, there remained naught of tho nude, headless, 
breastless woman but a mutilated trunk, a vague cadaverous 
stump, an indistinct, lifeless patch of visionary flesh. 

Sarnloz and Dubuche were already descending tho stairs 
with a great clatter, and Claude followed them, fleeing his 

work, in agony at having to leave it thus scarred with a 
gaping gash. 


Ill 

The beginning of the week proved disastrous to Claude. He 
had relapsod into one of those periods of self-doubt that made 
him hate painting, with the hatred of a lover betrayed, who 
overwhelms the faithless one with insults although tortured 
by an uncontrollable desire to worship her yet again. So on tho 
Thursday after three frightful days of fruitless and solitary 
battling, ho left home as early as eight in the morning, bang¬ 
ing his door violently, and feeling so disgusted with himself that 
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lie swore he would never take up a brush again. When he was 
unhinged by one of these attacks there was but one remedy, he 
had to forget himself, and, to do so, it was needful that he should 
look up some comrades with whom to quarrel, and, above all, 
walk about and trudge across Paris, until the heat and odour of 
battle rising from her paving-stones put heart into him again. 

That day, like every other Thursday, ho was to dine at 
Sandoz’s, in company with their friends. But what was he to 
do until the evening ? The idea of remaining by himself, of 
eating his heart out, disgusted him. Ho would have gone 
straight to liis friend, only he knew that the latter must be at 
his office. Then the thought of Dubuche occurred to him, but 
he hesitated, for their old friendship had lately been cooling 
down. lie felt that the fraternity of the earlier times of effort no 
longer existed between them. He guessed that Dubuche lacked 
intelligence, had become covertly hostile, and was occupied 
with ambitions different from his own. However, ho, Claude, 
must go somewhere. So he made up his mind, and repaired 
to the Rue Jacob, where the architect rented a small room on 
the sixth floor of a big frigid-looking house. 

Claude was already on the landing of the second floor, 
when tho doorkeeper, calling him back, snappishly told him 
that M. Dubuche was not at home, and had, in fact, stayed out 
all night. The young man slowdy descended the stairs and 
found himself in the street, stupefied, as it were, by so pro¬ 
digious an event as an escapade on the part of Dubuche. It 
was a piece of inconceivable bad luck. For a moment he strolled 
along aimlessly ; but, as he paused at the corner of the Rue de 
beme not knowing which way to go, he suddenly recollected 
wliat his friend had told him about a certain night spent at 
the Dequersonni&re studio—a night of terrible hard work, 
the eve of the day on which tho pupils’ designs had to be 
deposited at the School of Arts. At once ho walked towards 
the Rue du Four, where tho studio was situated. Hitherto 
ho had carefully abstained from calling there for Dubuche, from 
fear of tho yells with which outsiders were greeted. But 
now ho made straight for the place without flinching, his 
timidity disappearing so thoroughly before the anguish of 
loneliness that he felt ready to undergo any amount of insult 
could he but secure a companion in misfortune. 

The studio was situated in the narrowest part of the Rue 
du t our, at the far end of a decrepit, tumble-down building. 
Claude had to cross two evil-smelling courtyards to reaoh a 
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third, across which ran a sort of big closed shed, a huge out¬ 
house of board and plaster work, which had once served as a 
packing-case maker’s workshop. From outside, through the 
four large windows, whose panes were daubed with a coating 
of white lead, nothing could be seen but the bare whitewashed 
ceiling. 

Having pushed the door open, Claude remained motionless 
on the threshold. The place stretched out before him, with 
its four long tables ranged lengthwise to the windows—broad 
double tables they were, which had swarms of students on 
either side, and were littered with moist sponges, paint saucers, 
iron candlesticks, water bowls, and wooden boxes, in which 
each pupil kept his w’hite linen blouse, his compasses, and 
colours. In one corner, the stove, neglected since the previous 
winter, stood rusting by the side of a pile of coke that had 
not been swept away ; while at the other end a large iron 
cistern with a tap was suspended between two towels. And 
amidst the bare untidiness of this shed, the eye was especially 
attracted by the walls which, above, displayed a litter of plaster 
casts ranged in haphazard fashion on shelves, and disappeared 
lower down behind forests of T-squares and bevels, and piles 
of drawing boards, tied together with webbing straps. Bit by 
bit, such parts of the partitions as had remained unoccupied 
had become covered with inscriptions and drawings, a con¬ 
stantly rising flotsam and jetsam of scrawls traced there as 
on the margin of an ever-open book. There were caricatures 
of the students themselves, coarse witticisms fit to make a 
gendarme turn pale, epigrammatic sentences, addition sums, 
addresses, and so forth ; while, above all else, written in big 
letters, and occupying the most prominent place, appeared this 
inscription: 4 On the 7th of Juno, Gorfu declared that ho 
didn’t care a hang for Rome.—Signed, Godemard.' 1 

Claude was greeted with a growl like that of wild beasts 
disturbed in their lair. What kept him motionless was the 
strange aspect of this place on the morning of the 4 truck 
night,’ as the embryo architects termed the crucial night of 
labour. Since the previous evening, the whole studio, some 
sixty pupils, had been shut up thero; those who had no 
designs to exhibit— 4 the niggers,’ as they were called— 

• The allusion is to the French Art 8chool at Rome, and the competi¬ 
tions into which students enter to obtain admission to it, or to secure the 
prizes offered for the best exhibits which, during their term of residence, 
they send to Paris.—E d. 

E 
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remaining to lielpthe others,the competitors who, beingbeliind 
time, had to knock off the work of a week in a dozen hours. 
Already, at midnight, they had stuffed themselves with brawn, 
saveloys, and similar viands, washed down with cheap wine. 
Towards one o’clock they had secured the company of some 
‘ ladies ’; and, without the work abating, the feast had turned 
into a Roman orgy, blended with a smoking competition. 
On the damp, stained floor there remained a great litter of 
greasy paper and broken bottles ; while the atmosphere reeked 
of burnt tallow, musk, highly seasoned sausages, and cheap 
bluish wine. 

And now many voices savagely yelled : ‘ Turn him out. 
Oh, that mug! What does he want, that guy? Turn him 
out, turn him out.’ 

For a moment Claude, quite dazed, staggered beneath the 
violenco of the onslaught. But the epithets became viler, for 
the acme of elegance, even for the moro refined among these 
young follows, was to rival one’s friends in beastly language, 
lie was, nevertheless, recovering and beginning to answer, 
when Dubucho recognised him. The latter turned crimson, 
for he detested that kind of adventure. Ho felt ashamed of 
his friend, and rushed towards him, amidst the jeers, which 
were now levelled at himself : 

‘ What, is it you ? ’ he gasped. ‘ I told you never to come 
in. Just wait for me a minute in the yard.’ 

At that moment, Claude, who was stepping back, narrowly 
escaped being knocked down by a little hand-truck which two 
big full-bearded fellows brought up at a gallop. It was from 
this truck that the night of heavy toil derived its name : and 
for tho last week the students who had got behindhand with 
their work, through taking up petty paid jobs outside, had 
been repeating the cry,‘ Oh I I’m in the truck and no mistake.’ 
Tho moment the vehicle appoared, a clamour arose. It was 
a quarter to nine o’clock, there was barely time to reach the 
School of Arts. However, a helter-skelter rush emptied the 
studio ; each brought out his chases, amidst a general jostling ; 
those who obstinately wished to give their designs a last 
finishing touch were knocked about and carried away with 
their comrades. In less than five minutes every frame was 
piled upon tho truck, and the two bearded fellows, the most 
recent additions to the studio, harnessed themselves to it like 
cattle and drew it along with all their strength, the others 
vociferating, and pushing from behind. It was like the rush 
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of a sluice; the three courtyards were crossed amidst a 
torrential crash, and the street was invaded, Hooded by the 
howling throng. 

Claude, nevertheless, had set up running by the side of 
Dubuche, who came at the fag-end, very vexed at not having 
had another quarter of an hour to finish a tinted drawing more 
carefully. 

‘ What are you going to do afterwards ? ’ asked Claude. 

‘ Oh ! I’ve errands which will take up my whole day.’ 

The painter was grieved to seo that even this friend 
escaped him. ‘ All right, then,’ said he ; ‘ in that case I leavo 
you. Shall we see you at Sandoz’s to-night ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I think so ; unless I’m kept to dinner elsewhere.’ 

Both were getting out of breath. The hand of embryo 
architects, without slackening their pace, had purposely taken 
the longest way round for the pleasure of prolonging their 
uproar. After rushing down the Rue du Four, they dashed 
across the Place Gozlin and swept into the Ruo do l’Ecliaud6 
Heading the procession was the truck, drawn and pushed 
along more and more vigorously, and constantly rebounding 
over the rough paving-stones, amid the jolting of the frames 
with which it was laden. Its escort galloped along madly, 
compelling the passers-by to draw back close to the houses in 
order to save themselves from being knocked down ; while the 
shop-keepers, standing open-mouthed on their doorsteps, 
believed in a revolution. The whole neighbourhood seemed 
topsy-turvy. In the Ruo Jacob, such was the rush, so 
frightful were the yells, that several house shutters were 
hastily closed. As the Rue Bonaparte was, at last, being 
reached, one tall, fair fellow thought it a good joke to catch 
hold of a little servant girl who stood bewildered on the pave¬ 
ment, and drag her along with them, like a wisp of straw 
caught in a torrent. 

‘ Well,’ said Claude, ‘ good-bye,then; I’ll see you to-night.’ 

* Yes, to-night.’ 

The painter, out of breath, had stopped at the corner of 
the Rue des Beaux Arts. The court gates of the Art School 
stood wide open in front of him, and the procession plunged 
into the yard. 

After drawing breath, Claude retraced his steps to the Rue 
do Seine. His bad luck was increasing; it seemed ordained 
that he should not be able to beguilo a chum from work that 


morning. So he went up the street, and slowly walked on as 
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far as the Place du Pantheon, without any definite aim. 
Then it occurred to him that he might just look into the 
Municipal Offices, if only to shake hands with Sandoz. That 
would, at any rate, mean ten minutes well spent. But he 
positively gasped when he was told by an attendant that M. 
Sandoz had asked for a day off to attend a funeral. However, 
he knew the trick of old. His friend always found the same 
pretext whenever he wanted to do a good day’s work at home. 
He had already made up his mind to join him there, when a 
feeling of artistic brotherliness, the scruple of an honest 
worker, made him pause ; yes, it would be a crime to go and 
disturb that good fellow, and infect him with the discourage¬ 
ment born of a difficult task, at the very moment when °he 
was, no doubt, manfully accomplishing his own work. 

So Claude had to resign himself to his fate. He dragged 
his black melancholy along the quays until mid-day, his 
head so heavy, so full of thoughts of his lack of power, that 
ho only espied the well-loved horizons of the Seine through a 
mist. Then he found himself once more in the Rue de la 
Femme-sans-Tete, where he breakfasted at Gomard’s wine 
shop, whose sign 1 The Dog of Montargis,’ inspired him with 
interest. Some stonemasons, in their working blouses, bespat¬ 
tered with mortar, were there at table, and, like them, and with 
them, he ate his eight sous’ ‘ ordinary ’—some beef broth in a 
bowl, in which he soaked some bread, followed by a slice of 
boiled soup-beef, garnished with haricot beans, and served up 
on a plate damp with dish-water. However, it was still too 
good, ho thought, for a brute unable to earn his bread. 
Whenever his work miscarried, he undervalued himself, ranked 
himself lower than a common labourer, whose sinewy arms 
could at least perform their appointed task. For an hour he 
lingered in the tavern brutifying himself by listening to the 
conversation at the tables around him. Once outside he 
slowly resumed his walk in haphazard fashion. 

When ho got to the Place do l’Hotel de Ville, however, a 
fresh idea made him quicken his pace. Why had he not thought 
of Fagerolles ? Fagerolles was a nice fellow, gay, and by no 
means a fool, although he studied at the School of Arts. One 
could talk with him, even when he defended bad painting. 
If he had lunched at his father’s, in the Rue Vieille-du- 
Temple, he must certainly still be there. 

On entering the narrow street, Claude felt a sensation of 
refreshing coolness come over him. In the sun it had grown 
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very warm, and moisture rose from the pavement, which, 
however bright the sky, remained damp and greasy beneath 
the constant tramping of the pedestrians. Every minute, 
when a push obliged Claude to leave the footwalk, he found 
himself in danger of being knocked down by trucks or vans. 
Still the street amused him, with its straggling houses out of 
line, their flat frontages chequered with signboards up to the 
very eaves, and pierced with small windows, whence came the 
hum of every kind of handiwork that can be carried on at home. 
In one of the narrowest parts of tho street a small newspaper 
shop made him stop. It was betwixt a hairdresser’s and a 
tripeseller’s, and had an outdoor display of idiotic prints, 
romantic balderdash mixed with filthy caricatures fit for a 
barrack-room. In front of these ‘ pictures,’ a lank hobble¬ 
dehoy stood lost in reverie, while two young girls nudged each 
other and jeered. He felt inclined to slap their faces, but he 
hurried across the road, for Fagerolles’ house happened to be 
opposite. It was a dark old tenement, standing forward from 
the others, and was bespattered like them with the mud from 
the gutters. As an omnibus came up, C'laudo barely had time to 
jump upon the foot pavement, there reduced to the proportions 
of a simple ledge ; the wheels brushed against his chest, and 
he was drenched to his knees. 

M. Fagerolles, senior, a manufacturer of artistic zinc-work, 
had his workshops on tho ground floor of the building, and 
having converted two large front rooms on tho first floor into a 
warehouse, he personally occupied a small, dark, cellar-like 
apartment overlooking tho courtyard. It was there that his 
son Henri had grown up, like a true specimen of the flora of 
the Paris streets, at the edge of that naiTow pavement con¬ 
stantly struck by the omnibus wheels, always soddened by the 
gutter water, and opposite the print and newspaper shop, 
flanked by the barber’s and tripeseller’s. At first his father 
had made an ornamental draughtsman of him for personal 
use. But when the lad had developed higher ambition, taking 
to painting proper, and talking about the School of Arts, there 
had been quarrels, blows, a series of separations and reconcilia¬ 
tions. Even now, although Henri had already achieved some 
successes, the manufacturer of artistic zinc-work, while letting 
him have his will, treated him harshly, like a lad who was 
spoiling his career. 

After shaking off the water, Claude went up the deep 
archway entrance, to a courtyard, where tho light was quite 
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greenish, and whore there was a dank, musty smell, like that at 
the bottom of a tank. There was an overhanging roofing of 
glass and iron at the foot of the staircase, which was a wide one, 
with a wrought-iron railing, eaten with rust. As the painter 
passed the warehouse on the first floor, ho glanced through a 
glass door and noticed M. Fagerolles examining some patterns. 
Wishing to be polite, he entered, in spite of the artistic 
disgust ho felt for all that zinc, coloured to imitate bronze, and 
having all the repulsive mendacious prettiness of spurious art. 

* Good morning, monsieur. Is Henri still at home? ’ 

The manufacturer, a stout, sallow-looking man, drew him¬ 
self straight amidst all his nosegay vases and cruets and 
statuettes. Ho had in his hand a new model of a thermometer, 
formed of a juggling girl who crouched and balanced the glass 
tube ou her nose. 

‘ Henri did not como in to lunch,’ he answered drily. 

This cool reception upset Claude. ‘ Ah ! he did not come 
back ; I beg pardon for having disturbed you, then. Good- 
day, monsieur.’ 

‘ Good-day.’ 

Once more outside, Claude began to swear to himself. His 
ill-luck was complete, Fagerolles escaped him also. He even 
felt vexed with himself for having gone there, and having 
taken an interest in that picturesque old street; he was 
infuriated by the romantic gangrene that ever sprouted afresh 
within him, do what he might. It was his malady, perhaps, 
tho false principle which ho sometimes felt like a bar aci’oss 
his skull. And when ho had reached th<^quays again, he 
thought of going homo to see whether his picture was really 
so very bad. But tho mere idea made him tremble all over. 
His studio seemed a chamber of horrors, where he could no 
more continue to live, as if, indeed, he had left the corpse of 
some beloved being there. No, no ; to climb the three flights 
of stairs, to open the door, to shut himself up face to face with 
‘ that,’ would have needed strength boyond his courage. So 
ho crossed the Seine and went along the Rue St. Jacques. 
Ho felt too wretched and lonely ; and, como what might, he 
would go to tho Rue d’Enfer to turn Sandoz from his work. 

Sandoz’s little fourth-floor flat consisted of a dining-room, 
a bedroom, and a strip of kitchen. It was tenanted by him¬ 
self alone ; his mother, disabled by paralysis, ocoupied on the 
other side of the landing a single room, where she lived in 
morose and voluntary solitude. The street was a deserted 
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one ; the windows of the rooms overlooked the gardens of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, above which rose the rounded crest of 
a lofty tree, and the square tower of St. Jacques-du-Haut-Pas. 

Claude found Sandoz in his room, bending over his table, 
busy with a page of ‘ copy.’ 

‘ I am disturbing you ? ’ said Claude. 

‘ Not at all. I ha,vo been working ever since morning, and 
I’ve had enough of it. I've been killing myself for the last 
hour over a sentence that reads anyhow, and which has 
worried me all through my lunch.’ 

The painter made a gesture of despair, and the other, 
seeing him so gloomy, at once understood matters. 

‘ You don't get on cither, eh ? Well, let’s go out. A 
sharp walk will take a little of the rust oil' us. Shall we go ? ’ 

As he was passing the kitchen, however, nn old woman 
stopped him. It was his charwoman, who, as a rule, came 
only for two hours in the morning and two hours in tho 
evening. On Thursdays, however, she remained the whole 
afternoon in order to look after tho dinner. 

‘ Then it’s decided, monsieur ? ’ she asked. 1 It’s to be a 
piece of skate and a leg of mutton, with potatoes.’ 

‘ Yes, if you like.' 

‘ For how many am I to lay the cloth ? ’ 

‘Oh ! as for that, one never knows. Lay for five, at any 
rate ; we’ll see afterwards. Dinner at seven, eh ? we'll try 
to bo home by then.' 

When they were on the landing, Sandoz, leaving Claudo 
to wait for him, st&le into his mother’s room. When he came 
out again, in the same discreet atl'ectionato manner, they both 
went downstairs in silence. Outside, having sniffed to right 
.and left, as if to see which way the wind blew, thoy ended by 
going up tho street, reached tho Place do l’Obsorvatoire, and 
turned down the Boulevard du Montparnasse. This was their 
ordinary promenade ; they reached the spot instinctively, being 
fond of the wide expanse of the outer boulevards, where thoy 
could roam and lounge at ease. They continued silent, for 
their heads were heavy still, but tho comfort of being together 
gradually made them more serene. Still it was only when they 
were opposite tho Western Railway Station that Sandoz spoke. 

‘ I say, suppose we go to Mahoudeau’s, to see how lie’s 
getting on with his big machine. I know that he has given 
“his gods and saints’ the slip to-day." 

‘ All right,’ answered Claudo. ‘ Let’s go to Mahoudeau’s.’ 
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They at once turned into the Rue du Cherche-Midi. There 
at a few steps from the boulevard, Mahoudeau, a sculptor, had 
rented the shop of a fruiterer who had failed in business, and 
he had installed his studio therein, contenting himself with 
covering the windows with a layer of whitening. At this 
point, the street, wide and deserted, has a quiet, provincial 
aspect, with a somewhat ecclesiastical touch. Large gateways 
stand wide open showing a succession of deep roomy yards • 
i .^keeper's establishment comes a tepid, pungent 
s nell of litter and the dead wall of a convent stretches away 

, Ifc was between this convent and a 

sitno? If 1 S Tf th ? n ^ he Sh °? transformed into a studio was 
situated. It still bore on its sign-board the inscription, * Fruit 
and \ egetables, in large yellow letters. 

af?<1 i Sa . ndoz narrowly missed being blinded by 
fS n 1 girls who were skipping in the street. On tho 

sa . t . sev . era families whose barricades of chairs 

Hmvevi! th 6Dd 5 tO Step do ' TO on to tho roadway. 
Wh r f.’ th i Cy W /‘, e d ™ w ‘ n U u >g»>. -"hen the sight of the 
herbalist s shop delayed them for a moment. Between its 

benfath S ’th eC l ked ^ W i; th i en , cmas l tandages, and similar things, 
beneath the dried herbs hanging above the doorway, whence 

came a constant aromatic smell, a thin, dark womiiTs?ood 

taking stock of them, while, behind her, in the gloom of the 

fnnn ’ ^ 1 ? SaW th ° Va , gUe sllhouette of a little eickly-looking 
man, who was coughing and expectorating. The friends 

nudged each other, their eyes lighted up with bantering 

Th ; e a shnn be H t , Ur 1 ned , t , he haudle of Mahoudeau’s door 
, , P ’ tl,ol ?S h tolerably roomy, was almost filled by a 
mass of clay : a colossal Bacchante, falling back upon a rock 

shaDeles<f rTl beu . eath tbe weight of that almost 

a v , le , P. 0 ’ of wblcb nothing but some huge limbs could 
as >et be distinguished. Some water had been spilt on the 
floor, several muddy buckets straggled here and there, while 

sheW° f f moist f ued Poster was lying in a corner. On the 
® b n e ' es > formerly occupied by fruit and vegetables, were 
scattered some casts from tho antique, covered with a tracery 

w n ^ \ der ' hk u- dusfc .^ hlch had gradually collected there. A 

f^om’tbe S fln md a 8tale 8meU of moist clft y» rose 

• 5SSL 1 a i And t ? e wre to^edness of this sculptor’s 

stflf mnr n Q d he d u P on the profession were made 

th^sW W^ SP1 °T US by th / wan hght that filtered through 
the shop windows besmeared with whitening. 8 
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‘ What! is it you ? ’ shouted Mahoudeau, who sat before 
his female figure, smoking a pipe. 

He was small and thin, with a bony face, already wrinkled 
at twenty-seven. His black mane-like hair lay entangled over 
his very low forehead, and his sallow mask, ugly almost to 
ferociousness, was lighted up by a pair of childish eyes, bright 
and empty, which smiled with winning simplicity. The son 
of a stonemason of Plassans, ho had achieved great success at 
the local art competitions, and had afterwards come to Paris 
as the town laureate, with an allowance of eight hundred 
francs per annum, for a period of four years. In the capital, 
however, he had found himself at sea, defenceless, failing in 
his competitions at the School of Arts, and spending his 
allowance to no purpose; so that, at the end of his term, he 
had been obliged for a livelihood to enter the employment of 
a dealer in church statues, at whoso establishment, for ten 
hours a day, he scraped away at St. Josephs, St. Rochs, Mary 
Magdalens, and, in fact, all the saints of the calendar. For 
the last six months, however, he had experienced a revival of 
ambition, on finding himself once more among his comrades 
of Provence, the eldest of whom he was— fellows whom he had 
known at Geraud's boarding-school for little boys, and who 
had since grown into savage revolutionaries. At present, 
through his constant intercourse with impassioned artists, who 
troubled his brain with all sorts of wild theories, his ambition 
aimed at the gigantic. 

* The devil ! ’ said Claude, ‘ there’s a lump.’ 

The sculptor, delighted, gave a long pull at his pipe, and 
blew a cloud of smoko. 

‘Eh, isn’t it? I am going to give them some flesh, and 
living flesh, too; not tho bladders of lard that they turn 
out.’ 

‘ It’s a woman bathing, isn’t it ? ’ asked Sandoz. 

‘ No ; I shall put somo vine leaves around her head. A 

Bacchante, you understand.’ 

At this Claude flew into a violent passion. 

‘ A Bacchante ? Do you want to make fools of people ? 
Does such a thing as a Bacchante exist ? A vintaging girl, 
eh ? And quite modern, dash it all. I know she's nude, so 
let her be a peasant woman who has undressed. And that . 
must be properly convoyed, mind ; people must realise that 6ho 

liVGB-* 

Mahoudeau, taken aback, listened, trembling. Ho was 
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afraid of Claude, and bowed to his ideal of strength and truth, 
bo lie even unproved upon the painter’s idea. 

‘\es, yes, that’s what I meant to say—a vintaging girl. 

And you'll see whether there isn’t a real touch of woman 
about her.’ 

At that moment Sandoz, who had been making the tour 

°J th ®, huge block of clay, exclaimed : ‘ Why, here’s that sneak 
of a Chaine. 

Behind the pile, indeed, sat Chaine, a burly fellow who was 
quietly painting away, copying the fireless rusty stove on a small 
canvas. It could bo told that ho was a peasant by his heavy, 
deliberate manner and his bull-neck, tanned and hardened like 
leather. Iiis only noticeable feature was his forehead, dis¬ 
playing all the bumps of obstinacy ; for his nose was so 
small as to be lost between his red cheeks, while a stiff 
beard hid his powerful jaws. He came from Saint Firmin, a 
Milage about six miles from Plassans, where he had been a 
cow-boy, until lie drew for the conscription; and his mis¬ 
fortunes dated from the enthusiasm that a gentleman of 
the neighbourhood had shown for the walking-stick handles 
winch he carved out of roots with his knife. From that 
moment, having become a rustic genius, an embryo great man 
foi this local connoisseur, who happened to bo a member 
of the museum committee, he had been helped by him, 
adulated and driven crazy with hopes; but he had successively 
failed m everything—his studies and competitions-thus miss¬ 
ing the town s purse. Nevertheless, he had started for Paris 

mvmlT'Jfr hl ? fat . ,ier ’ a wi ; etched Peasant, into premature 
payment of Ins heritage, a thousand francs, on which he 

reckoned to live for a twelvemonth whilo awaiting the 

™ tor J r - ^he thousand francs had lasted eighteon 
months. I hen, as ho had only twenty francs left, he had 
taken up his quarters with his friend, Mahoudeau. They 
both slept in the same bed, in the dark back shop ; they both 
in turn cut slices from the same loaves of bread—of which they 
bought sufficient for a fortnight at a time, so that it might 

fittle oYit iard ’ and tbat they might thua bo able to eat but 

very exact’’ 0 k atnG >’ contimied Sandoz, ‘your stove is really 

whirb S th ° U £- answering, gave a chuckle of triumph 
Z 1 *l gll ted up his face like a sunbeam. By a orowning 
stroke of imbecility, and to make his misfortunes perfect, hif 
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protector’s advice bad thrown him into painting, in spite of 
the real taste that he showed for wood carving. And he 
painted like a whitewasher, mixing his colours as a hodman 
mixes his mortar, and managing to make the clearest and 
brightest of them quite muddy. Ilis triumph consisted, how¬ 
ever, in combining exactness with awkwardness; lie displayed 
all the naive minuteness of the primitive painters ; in fact, 
his mind, barely raised from the clods, delighted in petty details. 
The stove, with its perspective all awry, was tame and precise, 

and in colour as dingy as mire. . . 

Claude approached and felt full of compassion at the 
sight of that painting, and though he was as a rule so harsh 
towards bad painters, his compassion prompted him to say 


a word of praise. . . , 

• Ah l one can’t say that you are a trickster; you paint, at 

any rate, as you feel. Very good, indeed. 

However, the door of the shop had opened, and a good- 
looking, fair fellow, with a big pink nose, and large, blue, 
short-sighted eyes, entered shouting : 

‘ I say, why does that herbalist woman next door always 
stand on her doorstep ? What an ugly mug she’s got! ’ 

They all laughed, except Mahoudeau, who seemed very 

much embarrassed. _ , ... 

« Jory, the King of Blunderers,’ declared Saudoz, shaking 


hands with the new comer. 

‘Why? What? Is Mahoudeau interested in her? 1 
didn’t know,’ resumed Jory, when he had at length grasped 
the situation. ‘Well, well, what does it matter? \\ hen 
everything’s said, they are all irresistible.’ 

‘ As for you,’ the sculptor rejoined, * I can see you have 
tumbled on your lady-love’s finger-nails again. She has dug 

a bit out of your cheek 1 ’ M _ . . . . 

They all burst out laughing anew, while Jory, in his tuin, 
reddened. In fact, his face was scratched: thero were 
even two deep gashes across it. The son of a magistrate 
of Plassans, whom he had driven half-crazy by his dissolute 
conduct, ho had crowned everything by running away with a 
music-hall singer under the pretext of going to Pans to 
follow the literary profession. During the six months that 
they had been camping together in a shady hotel of the 
Quartier Latin, the girl had almost flayed lam alive each 
time she caught him paying attention to anybody else of her 
sex And, as this often happened, he always had some fresh 
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scar to show—a bloody nose, a torn ear, or a damaged eye, 
swollon and blackened. 

At last they all began to talk, with the exception 01 
Cbaine, who went on painting with the determined expression 
of an ox at the plough. Jory had at once gone into ecstasies 
over the roughly indicated figure of the vintaging girl. He 
worshipped a massive style of beauty. His first writings in 
his native town had been some Parnassian sonnets celebrat¬ 
ing the copious charms of a handsome pork-butcheress. In 
Paris where be bad fallen in with the whole band of 
Plassans—be had taken to art criticism, and, for a livelihood, 
ho wrote articles for twenty francs apiece in a small, slashing 
paper called ‘ The Drummer.’ Indeed, one of these articles, 
a study on a picture by Claude exhibited at Papa Malgras’s, 
bad just caused a tremendous scandal ; for Jory had therein 
run down all the painters whom the public appreciated to extol 
bis friend, whom ho set up as the leader of a new school, 
the school of the ‘ open air.’ Very practical at heart, be did 
not care in reality a rap about anything that did not con¬ 
duce to his own pleasures; he simply repeated the theories 
lie beard enunciated by bis friends. ‘I say, Mahou- 
deau,’ bo now exclaimed, ‘you shall have an article; I’ll 
launch that woman of yours. What limbs, my boys ! She’s 
magnificent! ’ 

Then suddenly changing the conversation: * By the 

W r aj - t Sa,d ’ ‘. miserl y father has apologised. He is 
afraid I shall drag his name through the mud, so he sends 
me a hundred francs a month now. I am paying my debts.’ 

‘Debts! you are too careful to have any,’ muttered 
bandoz, with a smile. 

In fact, Jory displayed a hereditary tightness of fist 
which much amused bis friends. He managed to lead a 
profligate life without money and without incurring debts ; 
and with the skill ho thus displayed was allied constant 
duplicity, a habit of incessantly lying, which he had 
contracted in the devout sphere of his family, where his 
anxiety to hide his vices had made him lie about everything 
at all hours, and even without occasion. But he now gave 
a superb reply, the cry of a sage of deep experience. 

‘Oh, you fellows, you don’t know the worth of money ! ’ 
This time he was hooted. What a philistine ! And the 
invectives continued, when some light taps on one of the 
window-panes suddenly made the din cease. 
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• she is really becoming a nuisance,' said Mahoudeau, 
with a gesture of annoyance. 

‘Eh? Who is it ? The herbalist woman ? asked Jory. 

* Let her come in ; it will be great fun. 

The door indeed had already been opened, and Mahoudeau s 
neighbour, Madame Jabouille, or Mathilde, as she was fami¬ 
liarly called, appeared on the threshold. She was about thu y, 
with a flat face horribly emaciated, and passionate eyes, tho 
lids of which had a bluish tinge as if they were bruised It 
was said that some members of the clergy had brought about 
her marriage with little Jabouille, at a time when the latter s 
business was still flourishing, thanks to the custom of all tho 
pious folk of the neighbourhood. The truth was, that one 
sometimes espied black cassocks stealthily crossing that 
mysterious shop, where all the aromatic herbs set a perfume 
of incense. A kind of cloistral quietude pervaded the place ; 
the devotees who came in spoke in low voices, as if in a 
confessional, slipped their purchases into their bags furtively, 
and went off with downcast eyes. Unfortunately, some 
very horrid rumours had got abroad—slander invented by the 
wine-shop keeper opposite, said pious folks. At any rate, since 
tho widower had re-married, the business had been going to 
the dogs. The glass jars seemed to have lost all their bright¬ 
ness, and the dried herbs, suspended from the ceiling, were tum¬ 
bling to dust. Jabouille himself was coughing his life out 
reduced to a very skeleton. And although Mathilde professed 
to be religious, tho pious customers gradually deserted hor, 
being of opinion that she made herself too conspicuous with 
young fellows of the neighbourhood now that Jabouille was 

almost eaten out of house and home. . . 

For a moment Mathilde remained motionless, blinking her 
eyes. A pungent smell had spread through the shop, a smell 
of simples, which she brought with her in her clothes and 
t?reasy P tumbled hair; the sickly sweetness of mallow, the 
sharp^odour of elderseed, the bitter effluvia of rhubarb, but, 
abovo all, the hot whiff of peppermint, which seemed like her 

VCry She e made a gesture of feigned surprise. ' Oh, dear me 1 
you have company—I did not know; 111 drop m »gam. 
y ‘ Yes do,’ said Mahoudeau, looking very vexed. Besides, 
I am aoing out; you can give mo a sitting on bunclay. 

At e thif Claude, stupefied, fairly stared at the emaciated 
Mathilde, and then at tho huge vintaging woman. 
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4 What ! ’ ho cried, ‘ is it randame who poses for that figure ? 
The dickens, you exaggerate ! ’ 

Then the laughter began again, while the sculptor 
stammered his explanations. 4 Oh ! she only poses for the 
head and the hands, and merely just to givo me a few indica¬ 
tions.’ 

Mathilde, however, laughed with the others, with a sharp, 
brazen-faced laughter, showing the while the gaping holes in 
her mouth, where several teeth were wanting. 

4 Yes,’ resumed Malioudeau. 4 1 have to go out on some 
business now. Isn’t it so, you fellows, we are expected 
over yonder ? ’ 

lie had winked at his friends, feeling eager for a good 
lounge. They all answered that they were expected, and 
helped him to cover the figure of the vintaging girl with somo 
strips of old linen which were soaking in a pail of water. 

However, Mathilde, looking submissive but sad, did not 
stir. She merely shifted from one place to another, when they 
pushed against her, while Clialne, who was no longer painting, 
glanced at her over his picture. So far, he had not opened 
his lips. But as Malioudeau at last went off with his three 
friends, he made up his mind to ask, in his husky voice : 

4 Shall you come home to-night ? ’ 

‘Very late. Have your dinner and go to bed. Good¬ 
bye.’ 

Then Cliaine remained alone with Mathilde in the damp 
shop, amidst the heaps of clay and the puddles of water, while 
the chalky light from the whitened windows glared crudely 
over all the wretched untidiness. 

Meantime the four others, Claude and Mahoudeau, Jory 
and Sandoz, strolled along, seeming to take up the whole 
width of the Boulevard des Invalides. It was the usual 
thing, the band was gradually increased by the accession of 
comrades picked up on the way, and then came the wild 
march of a horde upon tho war-path. With the bold assur¬ 
ance of their twenty summers, these young fellows took 
possession of tho foot pavement. The moment they were 
together trumpets seemed to sound in advance of them ; they 
seized upon Paris and quietly dropped it into their pockets. 
There was no longer the slightest doubt about their victory; 
they freely displayed their threadbare coats and old shoes, 
like destined conquerors of to-morrow who disdained baga¬ 
telles, and had only to take the trouble to beoome the 
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masters of all the luxury surrounding them. And all this 
was attended by huge contompt for everything that was not 
art—contempt for fortune, contempt for the world at large, 
and, above all, contempt for politics. \\ hat was the good of 
all such rubbish ? Only a lot of incapables meddled with it. 

A warped view of things, magnificent in its very injustice, 
exalted them; an intentional ignorance of the necessities of 
social life, the crazy dream of having none but artists 
upon earth. They seemed very stupid at times, but, all the 

same, their passion made them strong and brave. 

Claude became excited. Faith in himself revived amidst 
the glow of common hopes. His worry of the morning had 
only left a vague numbness behind, and ho now once more 
began to discuss his picture with Samloz and Mahoudeau, 
swearing, it is true, that lie would destroy it the next day. 
Jory who was very short-sighted, stared at all the eldeily 
ladies he met, and aired his theories on artistic work. A 
man ought to give his full measure at once in the first spurt 
of inspiration; as for himself, he never corrected anything. 
And, still discussing, the four friends went on down the 
boulevard, which, with its comparative solitude, and its end¬ 
less rows of fine trees, seemed to have been expressly designed 
as an arena for their disputations. When thoy reached tho 
Esplanade, the wrangling became so violent that they stopped 
in the middle of that large open space. Beside himself, 
Claude called Jory a numskull; was it not better to destroy 
one’s work than to launch a mediocre performance upon 
the world? Truckling to trade was really disgusting. 
Mahoudeau and Samloz, on their side, shouted both together 
at the same time. Some passers-by, feeling uneasy, turned 
round to look, and at last gathered round these furious young 
fellows, who seemed bent on swallowing each other. IJut 
they went off vexed, thinking that somo practical joke had 
been played upon them, when they suddenly saw the 
quartette, all good friends again, go into raptures over a wet- 
nurse, dressed in light colours, with long cherry-tinted 
ribbons streaming from her cap. There, now . That 
something like—what a tint, what a bright note it set annd 
the surroundings! Delighted, blinking their eyes, they 
followed the nurse under the trees, and then suddenly seemed 
roused and astonished to find they had already come so far. 
The Esplanade, open on all sides, save on the south, where 
rose the distant pile of tho Hotel des Invahdes, delighted 
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them—it was so vast, so quiet ; they there had plenty of 
room for their gestures; and they recovered breath there 
although they were always declaring that Paris was far too 
small for them, and lacked sufficient air to inflate their 
ambitious lungs. 

_ r ‘ Ar f you going anywhere particular?’ asked Sandoz of 
Mahoudeau and Jory. 

....' N°> answered the latter, ‘ we are going with you. 
Where are you going ? ’ 

Claude, gazing carelessly about him, muttered : ‘ I don’t 
know. That way, if you like.’ 

They turned on to the Quai d'Orsay, and went as far as 
the lont do la Concorde. In front of the Corps Legislate 

the painter remarked, with an air of disgust: ‘What a 
hideous pile 1 ’ 


v , ‘ duI * s Favr ® made a fine speech the other day. How lie 
did rile Rouher,’ said Jory. 

However, the others left him no time to proceed, the dis¬ 
putes began afresh. ‘ Who was Jules Favre ? Who was 
Rouhor? Did they exist? A parcel of idiots whom no 
one would remember ten years after their death.’ The young 
men had now begun to cross the bridge, and they shrugged 
their shoulders with compassion.- Then, on reaching the 

silenco^ 0 & Conco^do, sfco Ppe d short and relapsed into 


‘ W f U ‘’ opined Claude at last, ‘ this isn’t bad, by any 
moans. 9 J J 

It was four o clock, and the day was waning amidst a 
fi®"?? 8 , I ] 0wder ^ shimmer. To the right and left, towards 
the Madeleine and towards the Corps L6gislatif, lines of 
buildmgs stretched away, showing against the sky, while 
*Sj. he T “>leries Gardens rose gradients of lofty rounded 
chestnut trees. And between the verdant borders of the 
pleasure walks, the avenue of the Champs Elys6es sloped 

far i aS the ° ye - COuld reach ’ to PP ed b y the colossal 
Aic do Triomphe, agape in front of the infinite. A double 

t wofold stream rolled along—horses showing like 

IlS?5«« ad V* VGhlc , les , lke retreating waves, which the 
reflections of a panel or the sudden sparkle of the glass of a 

carriage lamp seemed to tip with white foam. Lower down. 

—was U fiTltTw ! fK ltS VaS \ fo ? tw ?ys, its roads as broad as lakes 

dirloHnn hv CO £ 8tJ } nfc ebb and d °w, crossed in every 

direction by whirling wheels, and peopled with-black specks of 
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men, while the two fountains plashed and streamed, exhaling 
delicious coolness amid all the ardent life. 

Claude, quivering with excitement, kept saying: ‘Ah! 
Paris F It's ours. We have only to take it.’ 

They all grew excited, their eyes opened wide with desire. 
Was it not glory herself that swept from the summit of that 
avenue over the whole capital ? Paris was there, and they 
longed to make her theirs. 

« Well, we ll take her one day,’ said Sandoz, with bis 
obstinate air. 

• To be sure we shall,’ said Mahoudeau and Jory in the 
simplest manner. 

They had resumed walking; they still roamed about, 
found themselves behind the Madeleine, and went up the 
Rue Tronchet. At last, as they reached the Place du 
Havre, Sandoz exclaimed, ‘ So wo are going to Baudequin’?, 
eh ? ’ 

The others looked as if they had dropped from the sky ; in 
fact, it did seem as if they were going to Baudequin’s. 

‘ What day of the week is it ? ’ asked Claude. ‘ Thursday, 
eh? Then Fagerolles and Gagniere aro sure to be there. 
Let’s go to Baudequin s.’ 

And thereupon they went up the Rue d'Amsterdam. 
They had just crossed Paris, one of their favourite rambles, 
but th^y took other routes at times—from one end of the 
quays to the other ; or from the Porte St. Jacques to the 
Moulineaux, or else to Pere-la-Chaisc, followed by a round¬ 
about return along the outer boulevards. They roamed the 
streets, the open spaces, the crossways; they rambled on for 
whole days, as long as their legs would carry them, ns if 
intent on conquering one district after another by hurling 
their revolutionary theories at the house-fronts; and the 
pavement seemed to be their property—all the pavement 
touched by their feet, all that old battleground whenco arose 
intoxicating fumes which made them forget their lassitude. 

The Caf 6 Baudequin was situated on the Boulevard des 
Batignolles, at the corner of the Rue Darcet. Without tho 
least why or wherefore, it had been selected by tho band as 
their meeting-place, though Gagniere alone lived in the 
neighbourhood. They met there regularly on Sunday nights ; 
and on Thursday afternoons, at about five o’clock, thoso who 
were then at liberty had made it a habit to look in for a 
moment. That day, as the weather was fino and bright, tho 

F 
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little tablos outside under the awning were occupied by rows 
of customers, obstructing the footway. But the band hated 
all elbowing and public exhibition, so they jostled the 
other people in order to go inside, where all was deserted and 
cool. 

• Hallo, there’s Fagerolles by himself,’ exclaimed Claude. 

He had gone straight to their usual table at the end of 
the caf6, on the left, where he shook hands with a pale, thin, 
young man, whose pert girlish face was lighted up by a pair 
of winning, satirical grey eyes, which at times flashed like 
steel. They all sat down and ordered beer, after which the 
painter resumed : 

‘ Do you know that I went to look for you at your father’s ; 
and a nice reception he gave me.’ 

Fagerolles, who affected a low devil-may-care style, slapped 
his thighs. ‘ Oh, the old fellow plagues me ! I hooked it 
this morning, after a row. He wants me to draw some 
things for his beastly zinc stuff. As if I hadn't enough zinc 
stuff at the Art School.’ 

This slap at the professors delighted the young man’s 
friends. He amused them and made himself their idol by 
dint of alternate flattery and blaruo. His smile went from 
one to the other, while, by the aid of a few drops of beer 
spilt on the table, his long nimble fingers began tracing 
complicated sketches. His art evidently came very easily to 
him ; it seemed as if he could do anything with a turn of the 
hand. 

•And Gagni^ro?’ asked Mahoudeau ; ‘haven’t you seen 
him ? ’ 

‘ No ; I have been here for the last hour.’ 

Just then Jory, who had remained silent, nudged Sandoz, 
and directed his attention to a girl seated with a gentleman 
at a table at the bftek of thej’oom. There were only two 
other customers present, two sergeants, who were playing 
cards. The girl was almost a child, one of those young 
Parisian hussies who are as lank as ever at eighteen. She 
suggested a frizzy poodle—with the shower of fair little 
locks that fell over her dainty little nose, and her large 
smiling mouth, set between rosy cheeks. She was turning 
over the leaves of an illustrated paper, while the gentleman 
accompanying her gravely sipped a glass of Madeira; but 
every other minute she darted gay glances from over the 
newspaper towards the band of artists. 
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• pretty, isn’t she ? ’ whispered Jory. ' Who is she staring 
at? Why. she's looking at uie.’ 

But Fagerolles suddenly broke m : ‘ I say, no nonsense. 
Don’t imagine that I have been here for the last hour merely 

waiting for you.’ . . A . 

The others laughed ; and lowering his voice he told them 

about the girl, who was named Irma B6cot. She was the 
daughter of a grocer in the Rue Montorgueil, and had been to 
school in the neighbourhood till she was sixteen, writing her 
exercises between two bags of lentils, and finishing oil her 
education on her father’s doorstep, lulling about on the pave¬ 
ment. amidst the jostling of the throng, and learning all 
about life from the everlasting tittle-tattle of the cooks, who 
retailed all the scandal of the neighbourhood while waiting 
for five sous’ worth of Gruyere cheese to be served them. 
Her mother having died, her father himself had begun to lead 
rather a gay life, in such wise that the whole of the grocery 
stores—tea, coffee, dried vegetables, and jars and drawers 
of sweetstuff—were gradually devoured. Irma was still 
goin" to school, when, one day, the place was sold up. Her 
father died of a fit of apoplexy, and Irma sought refuge with 
a poor aunt, who gave her more kicks than halfpence, with 
the result that she ended by running away, and taking her 
flight through all the dancing-places of Montuiartro and 

Batignolles. . . . . . 

Claude listened to the story with his usual air of contempt 

for women. Suddenly, however, as the gentleman rose and 
went out after whispering in her ear, Irma Becot, after 
watching him disappear, bounded from her seat with the 
impulsiveness of a school girl, in order to join Fagerolles, 
beside whom she made herself quite at home, giving him a 
smacking kiss, and drinking out of his glass. And she 
smiled at the others in a very engaging manner, for she was 
partial to artists, and regretted that they were generally so 
miserably poor. As Jory was smoking, she took his cigaretto 
out of his mouth and set it in her own. but without pausing 
in her chatter, which suggested that of a saucy magpie. 

• You are all painters, aren’t you ? How amusmg ! But 
why do those three look as if they were sulking. Just laugh 

a bit, or I shall make you, you’ll see ! * ..... 

As a matter of fact, Sandoz, Claude, and Mahoudeau, quite 
taken aback, were watching her most gravely. She herself 
remained listening, and, on hearing her companion come back, 
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she hastily gave Fagerolles an appointment for the morrow. 
Then, after replacing the cigarette between Jory's lips, she 
strode off with her arms raised, and making a very comical 
grimace ; in such wise that when the gentleman reappeared, 
looking sedate and somewhat pale, he found her in her former 
seat, still looking at the same engraving in the newspaper. 
The whole scene had been acted so quickly, and with such 
jaunty drollery, that the two sergeants who sat nearby, good- 
natured fellows both of them, almost died of laughter as they 
shuffled their cards afresh. 

In fact, Irma had taken them all by storm. Sandoz 
declared that her name of B6cot was very well suited for a 
novel ; Claude asked whetht r she would consent to pose for a 
sketch ; while Mahoudeau already pictured her as a Paris 
gamin, a statuette that would be sure to sell. Sho soon went 
off, however, and behind the gentleman's back she wafted 
kisses to the whole party, a shower of kisses which quite upset 
the impressionable Jory. 

It was five o’clock, and the band ordered some more beer. 
Some of the usual customers bad taken possession of the 
adjacent tables, and these philistines cast sidelong glances at 
the artists’ corner, glances in which contempt was curiously 
mingled with a kind of uneasy deference. The artists were 
indeed well known ; a legend was becoming current respect¬ 
ing them. They themselves were now talking on common¬ 
place subjects : about the heat, the difficulty of finding room 
in the omnibus to the Oddon, and the discovery of a wine shop 
where real meat was obtainable. One of them wanted to 
start a discussion about a number of idiotic pictures that had 
lately been hung in the Luxembourg Museum ; but there was 
only one opinion on tho subject, that the pictures were not 
worth their frames. Thereupon they left off conversing; 
they smoked, merely exchanging a word or a significant 
smile now and then. 

‘ Well,’ asked Claude at last, 4 are we going to wait for 
Gagnidre ? ’ 

At this there was a protest. Gagnidre was a bore. 
Besides, he would turn up as soon as he smelt the soup. 

4 Let’s be off, then,’ said Sandoz. 4 There’s a leg of 
mutton this evening, so let’s try to be punctual.’ 

Each paid his score, and they all went out. Their 
departure threw the cafe into a state of emotion. Some 
young fellows, painters, no doubt, whispered together as they 
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pointed at Claude, much in the same manner as if he were the 
redoubtable chieftain of a horde of savages. Jory’s famous 
article was producing its effect ; the very public was becom¬ 
ing his accomplice, and of itself was soon to found that 
school of the open air, which the band had so far only joked 
about. As they gaily said, the Cafe Baudequin was not aware 
of the honour they had done it on the day when they 
selected it to be the cradle of a revolution. 

Fagerolles having reinforced the group, they now 
numbered five, and slowly they took their way across Paris, 
with their tranquil look of victory. The more numerous they 
were, the more did they stretch across the pavement, and 
carry away on their heels the burning life of the stieets. 
When they had gone down the Rue do Clichy, they went 
straight along the Rue de la Cbaussee d’Antin, turned 
towards the Rue de Richelieu, crossed the Seine by the Pont 
des Arts, so as to fling their gibes at the Institute, and 
finally reached the Luxembourg by way of the Rue do Seine, 
where a poster, printed in three colours, the garish announce¬ 
ment of a travelling circus, made them all shout with admira¬ 
tion. Evening was coming on ; the stream of wayfarers 
flowed more slowly ; the tired city was awaiting the shadows 
of night, ready to yield to the first comer who might be 
strong enough to take her. 

On reaching the Rue d’Enfer, when Sandoz had ushered 
his four friends into his own apartments, he once more 
vanished into his mother’s room. He remained there for a 
few moments, and then came out without saying a word, but 
with the tender, gentle smile habitual to him on such occa¬ 
sions. And immediately afterwards a terrible hubbub, of 
laughter, argument, and mere shouting, arose in his little 
flat. Sandoz himself set the example, all the while assisting 
the charwoman, who burst into bitter language because it 
was half-past seven, and her leg of mutton was drying up. 
The five companions, seated at table, were already swallow¬ 
ing their soup, a very good onion soup, when a new comer 
suddenly appeared. 

‘ Hallo ! hero’s Gagnicre,’ was the vociferous chorus. 

Gagnidre, short, slight, and vague looking, with a doll-liko 
startled face, set off by a fair curly beard, stood for a 
moment on the threshold blinking his green eyes. lie 
belonged to Melun, where his well-to-do parents, who were 
both dead, had left him two houses ; and he had learnt 
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painting, unassisted, in the forest of Fontainebleau. His 
landscapes were at least conscientiously painted, excellent 
in intention ; but his real passion was music, a madness for 
music, a cerebral bonfire which set him on a level with the 
wildest of the band. 

‘ Am I in the way ? ’ he gently asked. 

‘ Not at all ; come in 1 ’ shouted Sandoz. 

The charwoman was already laying an extra knife and 
fork. 

• Suppose she lays a place for Dubuche, while she is 
about it,’ said Claude. * He told me he would perhaps 
come.’ 

But they were all down upon Dubuche, who frequented 
women in society. Jory said that he had seen him in a 
carriage with an old lady and her daughter, whose parasols he 
was holding on his knees. 

‘ Where have you come from to be so late? ’ asked Fage- 
rollcs of Gagniero. 

The latter, who was about to swallow his first spoonful of 
soup, set it in his plate again. 

‘ I was in the Hue de Lancry—you know, where they have 
chamber music. Oh 1 my boy, some of Schumann’s machines ! 
You haven’t an idea of them 1 They clutoh hold of you at the 
back of your head just as if somebody were breathing down 
your back. Yes, yes, it’s something much more immaterial 
than a kiss, just a whiff of breath. ’Pon my honour, a fellow 
feels as if he were going to die.’ 

His eyes were moistening and he turned pale, as if experi¬ 
encing some over-acute enjoyment. 

* Eat your soup,’ said Mahoudeau ; ‘ you’ll tell us all about 
it afterwards.’ 

The skate was served, and they had the vinegar bottle put on 
the table to improve the flavour of the black butter, which seemed 
rather insipid. They ate with a will, and the hunks of bread 
swiftly disappeared. There was nothing refined about the 
repast, and the wine w’as mere common stuff, which they 
watered considerably from a feeling of delicaoy, in order to 
lesson their host’s expenses. They had iust saluted the leg 
of mutton with a hurrah, and the host had begun to oarve 
it, when the door opened anew. But this time there were 
furious protests. 

‘ No, no, not another soul l Turn him out, turn him 
out.’ 
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Dubucbe, out of breath with having run, bewildered at 
finding himself amidst such howling, thrust his fat, pallid 

face forward, whilst stammering explanations. 

‘Really, now, I assure you it was the fault of the 
omnibuses. I had to wait for five of them in the Champs 

Elj ‘ 8 No, no, he's lying !—Let him go, he sha’n’t have any of 

that mutton. Turn him out, turn him out! 

All the same, ho ended by coming in, and it was then 
Doticed that he was stylishly attired, all in black, trousers 
and frock-coat alike, and cravated and booted in the stiff 
ceremonious fashion of some respectable member of the 

middle classes going out to dinner. _ .. 

• Hallo ! he has missed his invitation, chaffed hagerolles. 

« Don’t you see that his fine ladies didn't ask him to stay to 
dinner, and so now he’s come to gobble up our leg of mutton, 

as he doesn't know where else to go ? ’ 

At this Dubuche turned red. and stammered : Oh ! what 
an idea ! How ill-natured you are 1 And, besides, just attend 

to your own business.’ ... 

Sandoz and Claude, seated next to each other, smiled, and 
the former, beckoning to Dubuche, said to him : ‘ Lay your 
own place, bring a plate and a glass, and sit between us—like 
that thpv’ll leave you alone.’ 

However, the chaff continued all the time that themutton was 
being eaten. When the charwoman had brought Dubuche u 
plate of soup and a piece of skate he himself fell in w ith> the 
jokes good-naturedly. lie pretended to be famished greedily 
mopped out his plate, and related a story about a mo hti 
having refused him her daughter because he was an architect. 
The end of the dinner thus became very boisterous the> a 

rattled on together. The only dessert, a 
met with enormous success. Not a scrap of it was left, a 
the bread almost ran short. The wine did run short, so they 
each swallowed a clear draught of water, smacking their lips 
the while amidst great laughter. And, with faces beaming, 
and well-filled paunches, they passed into the bedroom with 
the supremo content of folks who have fared very sumptuously 

md Those were Sandoz’s jolly evenings. Even at thotimog 
when he was hard up he had always had some boiled beef and 
broth to share with his comrades, del ,g litod at 

having a number of them around him, all friends, inspired by 
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W , ea !* r Thou 8h he was of their own age, he beamed 
with fatherly feelings and satisfied good-nature when he saw 
them m his rooms, around him, hand in hand, and intoxi¬ 
cated with hope. As he had but two rooms, the bedroom 
did duty as a drawing-room, and became as much theirs as 
his. I'or lack of sufficient chairs, two or three had to seat 
themselves on the bed. And on those warm summer even¬ 
ings the window remained wide open to let in the air. From it 
two black silhouettes were to be seen rising above the houses 
against the clear sky—the tower of St. Jacques du Haut-Paa 
and the tree of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. When money 
was plentiful there was beer. Every one brought his own 
tobacco, the room soon became full of smoke, and without 
seeing each other they ended by conversing far into the night 
amidst the deep mournful silence of that deserted district. 

Un that particular evening, at about nine o’clock, the 

‘ Monsieur, I have done. Can I go ? ’ 

‘ Yes, go to bed. You have loft the kettle on the fire 
haven’t you ? I ll make the tea myself.’ ’ 

Sandoz had risen. He went off at the heels of the char- 

Tln n S« n l 0n i?i retUr i le< ?. a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
lie had no doubt been to kiss his mother, whom he tucked up 

e\ery night before she dozed off. ” 

Meanwhile the voices had risen to a high pitch again 
Fagerolles was telling a story. 1 ° ' 

horsei^’Thn^h' 71 i at fc *? Sc , h ° o1 tho ? even correct Nature 
5 , The other , da * Mazcl comes up to me and says: 

^ hose two arms don t correspond ”; whereupon I reply- 

T ,™ k y ™ rseIf U monsieur—the model’s are like that.” 

It was little Flore Beauchamp, you know. “Well,” Mazel 

of her/-^ leS ’ “ lf She La8 them liko that ’ it>s ver ? wrong 

■p Tbey a l n J® s {. a11 shrieked, especially Claude, to whom 

ea t0 i d ft 6 Story by Way of P a y in e court. For some 
Xrr i0U8l J yoi ; n « cr artist had yielded to the elder’s 

alt . hou S h he continued to paint with purely 
Skl1 -’ * hG i n ° J ? n S:er talked of anything but substantial 
thick y-pamted work, of bits of nature thrown on to canvas 

prevent hfnT th h \ T* a8 , tbey really we #* e - This did not 
fl n nSl h “’ t^ ou 8 h . [rom elsewhere chaffing the adepts of 

kitchen ladle. 8 0 ’ whom he accused of ^Pasting with a 
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Dubuche, who had not laughed, his sense of rectitude 
being offended, made so bold as to reply : 

‘ Why do you stop at the School if you think yon are 

being brutified there ? It's simple enough, one goes away- 

Oh, I know you are all against me, because I defend the 
School. But, you see. my idea is that, when a fellow wants 
to carry on a trade, it is not a bad thing for him to begin 
by learning it.’ 

Ferocious shouts arose at this, and Claude had need of 
all his authority to secure a hearing. 

1 He is right. One must learn one’s trade. But it won’t 
do to learn it under the ferule of professors who want to cram 
their own views forcibly into your nut. That Mazel is a per¬ 
fect idiot! * 

He llung himself backward on the bed, on which he had 
been sitting, and with his eyes raised to the ceiling, he went 
on, in an excited tone : 

‘Ah! life! life! to feel it and portray it in its reality, 
to love it for itself, to behold in it the only real, lasting, and 
changing beauty, without any idiotic idea of ennobling it by 
mutilation. To understand that all so-called ugliness is 
nothing but the mark of individual character, to creato real 
men and endow them with life—yes, that’s the only way to 
become a god ! ’ 

His faith was coming back to him, the march across 
Paris had spurred him on once more; he was again seized 
by his passion for living flesh. They listened to him in 
silence. He made a wild gesture, then calmed down. 

* No doubt every one has his own ideas; but the 
annoyance is that at the Institute they aro oven more 
intolerant than wo are. Tho hanging committee of the 
Salon is in their hands. I am sure that that idiot Mazel will 

refuse my picture.’ . 

Thereupon they all broke out into imprecations, for this 
question of the hanging committee was the everlasting subject 
of their wrath. They demanded reforms; every ono had a 
solution of the problem ready—from universal suffrage, 
applied to the election of a hanging committee, liberal in the 
widest sense of the word, down to unrestricted liberty, a Salon 
open to all exhibitors. 1 

1 The reader will bear in mind that nil these complaints made by 
Claude and his friends apply to the old Salons, as organised under 
Government control, at the time of the Second Empire.— Ed. 
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While the others went on discussing the subject, Gagni£re 
drew Mahoudeau to the open window, where, in a low voice, 
his eyes the while staring into space, he murmured : 

4 Oh, it’s nothing at all, only four bars ; a simple impression 
jotted down there and then. But what a deal there is in it! 
To me it’s first of all a landscape, dwindling away in the dis¬ 
tance ; a bit of melancholy road, with the shadow of a tree 
that one cannot see ; and then a woman passes along, scarcely 
a silhouette; on she goes and you never meet her again, no, 
never more again.’ 

Just at that moment, however, Fagerolles exclaimed, ‘ I 
say, Gagnidre, what are you going to send to the {Salon this 
year ? ’ 

Gagniere did not hear, but continued talking, enraptured, 
as it were. 

4 In Schumann one finds everything—the infinite. And 
Wagner, too, whom they hissed again last Sunday ! * 

But a fresh call from Fagerolles made him start. 

4 Eh ! what? What am I going to send to the Salon? 
A small landscape, perhaps; a little bit of the Seine. It is 
so difficult to decide; first of all I must feel pleased with it 
myself.' 

He had suddenly become timid and anxious again. His 
artistic scruples, his conscientiousness, kept him working for 
months on a canvas the size of one’s hand. Following the 
track of the French landscape painters, those masters who 
were the first to conquer nature, he worried about correctness 
of tone, pondering and pondering over the precise value of tints, 
till theoretical scruples ended by making his touch heavy. 
And he often did not dare to chance a bright dash of colour, 
but painted in a greyish gloomy key which was astonishing, 
when one remembered his revolutionary passions. 

4 For my part,’ said Mahoudeau, 4 1 feel delighted at the 
prospect of making them squint with my woman.’ 

Claude shrugged Ins shoulders. 4 Oh ! you’ll get in, the 
sculptors have broader minds than the painters. And, besides, 
you know very well what you are about; you have something 
at your fingers’ ends that pleases. There will be plenty of 
pretty bits about your vintaging girl.’ 

The compliment made Mahoudeau feel serious. He posed 
above all for vigour of execution ; he was unconscious of his 
real vein of talent, and despised gracefulness, though it ever 
invincibly sprung from his big, coarse fingers—the fingers of 
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an untaught working man—like a flower that obstinately 
sprouts lrom the hard soil where the wind has flung 

0 ee< Fagerolles, who was very cunning, had decided to send 
nothing for fear of displeasing his masters ; and lie chaffed 
the Safon calling it* a foul bazaar, where all the bad painting 
made even the good turn musty.* In his inmost heart he 
was dreaming of one day securing the Rome prize, though he 

ridiculed it, as he did everything else. 

However, Jory stationed himself in the middle of tl 

room holding up his glass of beer. Sipping every now and 
then ’ he declared : ‘ Well, your hanging committee quite 
disgusts me! I say, shall I demolish it? I’ll begin bom¬ 
bardin''it in our very next number. You 11 K*'e me some 
notes, eh? and we’ll knock it to pieces. That will bo fine 

^“’Claude was at last fully wound up, and general 
pnthusiasm prevailed. Yes, yes, they must start a campaign. 
Tbev would^all be in it, and, pressing shoulder to shoulder, 
Ik fl.f. battle together. At that moment there was 

“oYone of them who reserved his share of fame, for not ^ ,n S 
divided them as yet; neither the profound dissemblance of 
S various natures, of which they themse ves were igno¬ 
rant nor their rivalries, which would some day bung them 

* pnllUinn Was not tho success of one the success of 
aU the o hers? Their youth was fermenting, they were 
bLming over with mutual devotion; they indulged anew m 
their everlasting dream of gathering into a phalanxconqu 
the world, each contributing his individual effort . this on 

• % forward and the whole band reaching f*imo 

helping that one ^ acknowled)ied cbte f, was 

necessity of forming!»nara y , provincial still about 

TseJul comradeslnp, catching various 
Stic phrases as they fell from to ^^i£*££ 
hm a id y thc re a Pa ventorth h e'band and make them known And 

kl ah'aideai^purpnsriyexagg crated^ his^mentio iial ^roughness, 

while G^i^e 9 , mtstasy. as Tfreed fron/the everlasting 
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greyishness of bis art, sought to refine sensation to the utmost 
hnnts of intelligence ; and Dubuche, with his matter-of-fact 
convictions, threw in but a word here and there ; words, how- 
ever, which were like club-blows in the very midst of the 
fray. Then Sandoz happy and smiling at seeing them so 
united, all in one shirt,' as he put it, opened another bottle 

of n ,t wou . d , liave em P fcl(? d every one in the house. 

.hh he cried, ‘we’re agreed, let’s stick to it. It’s 
really pleasant to come to an understanding among fellows 
who have something in their nuts, so may the thunderbolts 
of heaven sweep all idiots away ! ’ 

At that same moment a ring at the bell stupefied him. 
Amidst the sudden Mlence of the others, he inquired—‘Who 
to tho deuce, can that be—at eleven o’clock *> ’ * 

a 1 ?® f a “ th f door, and they heard him utter a cry 

o delight. lie was already coming hack again, throwing the 
door wule open as he said—‘Ah! it's very kind indefd to 

men k ’ ° f US a “ d SUrpnse us like this ! ^ongrand, gentle- 

outTihS^ 

Ssa* :: sum 

recently become a member of the Institute, and wore the 
losette of an officer of the Legion of Honour in the top button¬ 
hole of Ins unpretentious alpaca jacket. He was fond of 
young people ; lie liked nothing so much as to drop in from 
time to time and smoke a pipe among these beginners, whose 
enthusiasm warmed his heart. b 080 

‘lam going to make the tea,' exclaimed Sandoz. 

\\ hen he came back from the kitchen, carrying the teapot 
and cups, he found Bongrand installed astride a chair 
smoking his short cutty, amidst the din which had again’ 

voiiT' T ? onBran ^ hlms . olt , was h °Wing forth in a stentwian 
voice. The grandson of a farmer of the Beauce region the 

son of a man risen to the middle classes, with peasant blood in 

lnde ^ ted fo J hls culture to a mother of very artistio 
tastes, he was rich, had no need to sell his pictures and retained 
many tastes and opinions of Bohemian life retained 

‘The hanging committee ? Well, I’d sooner hang mvself 
t an belong to it 1 ’ said he, with sweeping gestures. 1 Am I 
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an executioner to kick poor devils, who often have to earn their 
bread, out of doors ’? ’ 

* Still, you might render us great service by defending our 
pictures before the committee,’ observed Claude. 

‘ Oh, dear, no ! I should only make matters worse for you 
—I don't count; I’m nobody.' 

There was a chorus of protestations ; Fagerolles objected, 
in a shrill voice : 

‘ Well, if the painter of “ The Village Wedding ” does not 
count-’ 

But Bongrand was getting angry ; he had risen, his cheeks 
afire. 

‘ Eh ? Don’t pester me with “ The Wedding ” ; I warn you 
I am getting sick of that picture. It is becoming a perfect night¬ 
mare to me ever since it has been hung in the Luxembourg 
Museum.’ 

This ‘Village Wedding’—a party of wedding guests roaming 
through a corn-field, peasants studied from lite, with an epic 
look of the heroes of Homer about them—had so far remained 
his masterpiece. The picture had brought about an evolution 
in art, for it had inaugurated a new formula. Coming after 
Delacroix, and parallel with Courbet, it was a piece of roman¬ 
ticism tempered by logic, with more correctness of observation, 
more perfection in the handling. And though it did not 
squarely tackle nature amidst the crudity of the open air, the 
new school claimed connection with it. 

‘ There can bo nothing more beautiful,’ said Claude, ‘ than 
the two first groups, the fiddler, and then the bride with the 
old peasant.’ 

* And the strapping peasant girl, too,' added Mahoudeau ; 

‘ the one who is turning round and beckoning ! I had a great 
mind to take her for the model of a statue.’ 

‘ And that gust of wind among the corn,’ added Gaguiero, 
‘and the pretty bit of the boy and girl skylarking in tho 
distance.' 

Bongrand sat listening with an embarrassed air, and a 
smile of inward suffering; and when Fagerolles asked him 
what he was doing just then, he answered, with a shrug of his 
shoulders: 

« Well, nothing ; some little things. But I sha’n’t exhibit 
this time. 1 should like to find a telling subject. Ah, you 
fellows are happy at still being at the bottom of the hill. A 
man has good legs then, ho feels so plucky when it’s a question 
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of getting up. But when once he is a-top, the deuce take it I 
the worries begin. A real torture, fisticuffs, efforts which 
must be constantly renewed, lest one should slip down too 
quickly. Really now, one would prefer being below, for the 

pleasure of still having everything to do- Ah, you may 

laugh, but you’ll see it all for yourselves some day ! ’ 

They were indeed laughing, thinking it a paradox, or a little 
piece of affectation, which they excused. To be hailed, like 
Bongrand, with the name of master—was that not the height 
of bliss ? He, with his arms resting on the back of his chair, 
listened to them in silence, leisurely puffing his pipe, and 
renouncing the idea of trying to make them understand 
him. 

Meanwhile, Dubuche, who had rather domesticated tastes, 
helped Sandoz to hand the tea round, and the din continued. 
Fagerolles related a story about Daddy Malgras and a female 
cousin by marriage, whom the dealer offered as a model on 
conditions that he was given a presentment of her in oils. Then 
they began to talk of models. Mahoudeau waxed furious, 
because the really well-built female models were disappearing. 
It was impossible to find one with a decent figure now. Then 
suddenly the tumult increased again; Gagni&re was being 
congratulated about a connoisseur whose acquaintance he had 
made in the Palais Royal one afternoon, while the band played, 
an eccentric gentleman living on a small income, who never 
indulged in any other extravagance than that of buying piotures. 
The other artists laughed and asked for tho gentleman’s 
address. Then they fell foul of the picture dealers, dirty black¬ 
guards, who preyed on artists and starved them. It was really 
a pity that connoisseurs mistrusted painters to such a degree as 
to insist upon a middleman under the impression that they 
would thus make a better bargain. This question of bread 
and butter excited them yet more, though Claude showed 
magnificent contempt for it all. The artist was robbed, no 
doubt, but what did that matter, if he had painted a masterpiece, 
and had some water to drink ? Jory, having again expressed 
some low ideas about lucre, aroused general indignation. Out 
with the journalist! He was asked stringent questions. 
Would he sell his pen ? Would he not sooner chop off his 
wrist than write anything against his convictions ? But they 
scarcely waited for his answer, for the excitement was on the 
increase ; it became the superb madness of early manhood, 
contempt for the whole world, an absorbing passion for good 
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work, freed from all human weaknesses, soaring in the sky 
like a very sun. Ah ! how strenuous was their desire to lose 
themselves, consume themselves, in that brazier of their own 
kindling 1 

Bongrand, who had not stirred the while, made a vague 
gesture of suffering at the sight of that boundless confidence, 
that boisterous joy at the prospect of attack. He forgot the 
hundred paintings which had brought him Ins glory, he was 
thinking of the work which he had left roughed out on his 
easel now. Taking his cutty from between his lips, he 
murmured, his eyes glistening with kindliness, ‘Oh, youth, 

y ° U Until two in the morning, Sandoz, who seemed ubiquitous, 
kept on pouring fresh supplies of hot water into the teapot. 
From the neighbourhood, now asleep, one now only heard 
the miawing of an amorous tabby. They all talked at 
random, intoxicated by their own words, hoarse with 
shouting, their eyes scorched, and when at last they made 
up their minds to go, Sandoz took the lamp to show them a 
light over the banisters, saying v. ry softly : 

• Don’t make a noise, my mother is asleep.’ 

The hushed tread of their boots on the stairs died away 
at last, and deep silence fell upon the house. 

It struck four. Claude, who had accompanied Bongrand, 
still went on talking to him in the deserted streets. He did 
not want to go to bed ; he was waiting for daylight, with im¬ 
patient fury, so that he might set to work at his pictme 
again. This time he felt certuiu of painting a masterpiece, 
exalted as he was by that happy day of good-fellowship, Ins 
mind pregnant with a world of things, lie hud discovered ut 
last what painting meant, and he pictured himself re-entering 
his studio as one returns into the presence of a woman ono 
adores, his heart throbbing violently, regretting even this one 
day’s absence, which so> med to him endless desertion. And 
he would go straight to his canvas, and realise Ins dream m 
one sitting. However, at every dozen steps or so, amidst the 
flickering light of the gaslamps, Bongrand caught him by a 
button of his coat, to repeat to him that, after all, painting 
was an accursed trade. Sharp as he, Bongrand, was supposed 
to be he did not understand it yet. At each new work he 
undertook, he felt as if he were making a dtbut ; it was 
enough to make one smash one’s head against the wall. The 
sky was now brightening, some market gardeners’ carts began 
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rolling down towards the central markets ; and the pair con¬ 
tinued chattering, each talking for himself, in a loud voice, 
beneath the paling stars. 


IV 

Six weeks later, Claude was painting one morning amidst a 
flood of sunshine that streamed through the large window of 
his studio. Constant rain had made the middle of August 
very dull, but his courage for work returned with the blue 
sky. His great picture did not mako much progress, albeit 
ho worked at it throughout long, silent mornings, like the 
obstinate, pugnacious fellow he was. 

All at once there came a knock at his door. Ho thought 
that Madame Joseph, the doorkeeper, was bringing up his 
lunch, and as the key was always in the door, he simply 
called : ‘ Como in ! ’ 

The door had opened ; there was a slight rustle, and then 
all became still. Ho wont on painting without even turning 
his head. But the quivering silence, and the consciousness of 
some vague gentle breathing near him, at last made him 
fidgety. He looked up, and felt amazed ; a woman stood 
there clad in a light gown, her features half-hidden by a 
white veil, and ho did not know her, and she was carrying a 
bunch of roses, w’hich completed his bewilderment. 

All at once he recognised her. 

• You, mademoiselle? Well, I certainly didn’t expect you! ’ 

It was Christine. He had been unable to restrain that 

somewhat unamiable exclamation, which was a cry from the 
heart itself. At first he had certainly thought of her; then, 
as the days went by for nearly a couple of months without 
sign of life from her, she had become for him merely a 
fleeting, regretted vision, a charming silhouette which had 
melted away in space, and would never be seen again. 

* Yes, monsieur, it’s I. I wished to come. I thought it 

was wrong not to come and thank you-* 

She blushed and stammered, at a loss for words. She 
was out of breath, no doubt through climbing the stairs, for 
her heart was beating fast. What 1 was this long-debated 
visit out of place after all ? It had ended by seeming quite 
natural to her. The worst was that, in passing along the 
quay, she had bought that bunch of roses with the delicate 
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intention of thereby showing her gratitude to the young 
fellow, and the flowers now dreadfully embarrassed her. 
How was she to give them to him ? What would he think 
of her ? The impropriety of the whole proceeding had only 
struck her as she opened the door. 

But Claude, more embarrassed still, resorted to exag¬ 
gerated politeness. He had thrown aside his palette and was 
turning the studio upside down in order to cloar a chair. 

‘ Pray be seated, mademoiselle. This is really a surprise. 
You are too kind.’ 

Once seated, Christine recovered her equanimity. He 
looked so droll with his wild sweeping gestures, and she felt 
so conscious of his shyness that she began to smile, and 
bravely held out the bunch of roses. 

‘ Look here; I wished toshow you that I am not ungrateful.’ 

At first he said nothing, but stood staring at her, thunder¬ 
struck. When he saw, though, that she was not making fun 
of him, he shook both her hands, with almost sufficient 
energy to dislocate them. Then he at once put the llowers 
in Ins water-jug, repeating: 

‘ Ah ! now you are a good fellow, you really are. This is the 
first time I pay that compliment to a woman, honour bright.’ 

He came back to her, and, looking straight into her eyes, 
he asked : 

‘ Then you have not altogether forgotten mo ? ’ 

‘You see that I have not,’ she replied, laughing. 

‘ Why, then, did you wait two months before coming to 
see me ? ’ 

Again she blushed. The falsehood she was about to tell 
revived her embarrassment for a moment. 

' But you know that I am not my own mistress,’ she said. 
1 Oh, Madame Vanzade is very kind to me, only she is a great 
invalid, and never leaves the house. But 6he grew anxious 
as to my health and compelled mo to go out to breathe a 
little fresh air.’ 

She did not allude to the shame which she had felt during 
the first few days after her adventure on the Quai de Bourbon. 
Finding herself in safety, beneath the old lady’s roof, the 
recollection of the night she had spent in Claude's room had 
filled her with remorse; but 6he fancied at last that she had 
succeeded in dismissing the matter from her mind. It was 
no longer anything but a bad dream, which grew more indis¬ 
tinct each day. Then, how it was she could not tell, but 

G 
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amidst the profound quietude of her existence, the image of 
that young man who had befriended her had returned to her 
once more, becoming more and more precise, till at last it 
occupied her daily thoughts. Why should she forget him ? 
Sho had nothing to reproach him with ; on the contrary, she 
felt sho was his debtor. The thought of seeing him again, 
dismissed at first, struggled against later on, at last became 
an all-absorbing craving. Each evening the temptation to go 
and see him came strong upon her in the solitude of her own 
room. Sho experienced an uncomfortable irritating feeling, 
a vague desire which she could not define, and only calmed 
down somewhat on ascribing this troubled state of mind to a 
wish to evince her gratitude. She was so utterly alone, she 
felt so stifled in that sleepy abode, the exuberance of youth 
seethed so strongly within her, her heart craved so desper¬ 
ately for friendship ! . 

‘ So I took advantage of my first day out,’ sho continued. 

‘ And besides, the weather was so nice this morning after all 
the dull rain.’ 

Claude, feeling very happy and standing before her, also 
confessed himself, but he had nothing to hide. 

4 For my part,’ said he, ‘ I dared not think of you any 
more. You are like one of the fairies of the story-books, who 
spring from the floor and disappear into the walls at the 
very moment one least expeots it; aren’t you now ? I said 
to myself, “ It’s all over : it was perhaps only in my fanoy 
that I saw her come to this studio.” Yet here you are. Well, 
I am pleased at it, very pleased indeed.’ 

Smiling, but embarrassed, Christine averted her head, 
pretending to look around her. But her smile soon died 
away. Tho ferocious-looking paintings which she again 
behold, tho glaring sketches of the South, the terrible 
anatomical accuracy of tho studies from the nude, all chilled 
her as on the first occasion. She beoame really afraid again, 
and she said gravely, in an altered voice : 

4 1 am disturbing you ; I am going.’ 

4 Oh ! not at all, not at all,’ exclaimed Claude, preventing 
her from rising. ‘ It does me good to have a talk with you, 
for I was working myself to death. Oh 1 that oonfounded 
picture ; it’s killing me as it is.’ 

Thereupon Christine, lifting her eyes, looked at the large 
pioture, the canvas that had been turned to the wall on 
the previous oooasion, and which she had vainly wished to see. 
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The background—the dark glade pierced by a Hood of 
sunlight—was still only broadly brushed in. But the two 
little wrestlers—the fair one and the dark—almost finished 
by now, showed clearly in the light. In the foreground, the 
gentleman in the velveteen jacket, three times begun afresh, 
had now been left in distress. The painter was more particu¬ 
larly working at the principal figure, the woman lying on the 
grass. He had not touched the head again. He was 
battling with the body, changing his model every week, so 
despondent at being unable to satisfy himself that for a 
couple of days he had been trying to improve the figure from 
imagination, without recourse to nature, although he boasted 
that he never invented. 

Christine at once recognised herself. Yes, that nude girl 
sprawling on the grass, one arm behind her head, smiling 
with lowered eyelids, was herself, for she had her features. 
The idea absolutely revolted her, and she was wounded too 
by the wildness of the painting, so brutal indeed that sho 
considered herself abominably insulted. She did not under¬ 
stand that kind of art; she thought it execrable, and felt a 
hatred against it, the instinctive hatred of an enemy. Sho 
rose at last, and curtly repeated, ‘ I must be going.’ 

Claude watched her attentively, both grieved and surprised 
by her sudden change of manner. 

* Going already ? ’ 

‘Yes, they are waiting for me. Good-bye.’ 

And sbe had already reached the door beforo ho could tako 
her hand, and venturo to ask her: 

‘ When shall I see you again ? ’ 

She allowed her hand to remain in his. For a moment 
she seemed to hesitate. 

‘ I don’t know. I am so busy.’ 

Thon she withdrew her hand and went off, hastily, say¬ 
ing : ‘ One of these days, when I can. Good-bye.’ 

Claude remained stock-still on the threshold. He won¬ 
dered what had come over her again to causo her sudden cool¬ 
ness, her covert irritation. He closed the door, and walked 
about, with dangling arms, and without understanding, 
seeking vainly for the phrase, the gesture that could have 
offended her. And he in his turn became angry, and launched 
an oath into space, with a terrific shrug of the shoulders, as 
if to rid himself of this silly worry. Did a man ever under¬ 
stand women ? However, the sight of the roses, overlapping 
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the water-jug, pacified him; they smelt so sweet. Their 
scent pervaded the whole studio, and silently he resumed his 
work amidst the perfume. 

Two more months passed by. During the earlier days 
Claude, at the slightest stir of a morning, when Madame 
Joseph brought him up his breakfast or his letters, quickly 
turned his head, and could not control a gesture of 
disappointment. He no longer went out until after four, 
and the doorkeeper having told him one evening, on his 
return home, that a young person had called to see him at 
about five, he had only grown calm on ascertaining that the 
visitor was merely a model, Zo6 Pi6defer. Then, as the days 
went by, he was seized with a furious fit of work, becom¬ 
ing unapproachable to every one, indulging in such violent 
theories that even his friends did not venture to contradict 
him. He swept the world from his path with one gesture ; 
there was no longer to be anything but painting left. One 
might murder one’s parents, comrades, and women especially, 
and it would all bo a good riddance. After this terrible fever 
he fell into abominable despondency, spending a week of 
impotence and doubt, a whole week of torture, during which 
he fancied himself struck silly. But he was getting over it, 
ho had resumed his usual life, his resigned solitary struggle 
with his great picture, when one foggy morning, towards the 
end of October, he started and hastily set his palette aside. 
There had been no knock, but he had just recognised the 
footfall coming up the stairs. He opened the door and she 
walked in. She had come at last. 

Christine that day wore a large cloak of grey material 
which enveloped her from head to foot. Her little velvet 
hat was dark, and the fog outside had pearled her black lace 
veil. But he thought her looking very cheerful, with the 
first slight shiver of winter upon her. She at once began to 
make excuses for having so long delayed her return. She 
smiled at him in her pretty candid manner, confessed that 
she had hesitated, and that she had almost made up her 
mind to come no more. Yes, she had her own opinions about 
things, which she felt sure he understood. As it happened, 
he did not understand at all—he had no wish to under¬ 
stand, seeing that she was there. It was quite sufficient 
that she was not vexed with him, that she would consent 
to look .in now and then like a ch um . There were no 
explanations ; they kept their respective torments and the 
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struggles of recent times to themselves. For nearly an hour 
they chatted together right pleasantly, with nothing hidden 
nor antagonistic remaining between them ; it was as if an 
understanding had been arrived at, unknown to themselves, 
and while they were far apart. She did not even appear to 
notice the sketches and studies on the walls, for a moment 
she looked fixedly at the large picture, at the figure of the 
woman lying on the grass under the blazing golden sun. 
No, it was not like herself, that girl had neither her face nor 
her body. How silly to have fancied that such a horrid mess 
of colour was herself! And her friendship for the young 
fellow was heightened by a touch of pity ; ho could not even 
convey a likeness. When she went off, it was she who on 
the threshold cordially held out her hand. 

‘ You know, I shall come back again-' 


‘ Yes, in two months’ time.’ 

' No, next week. You'll see, next Thursday.’ 

On the Thursday she punctually returned, and after that 
she did not miss a week. At first she had no particular day 
for calling, simply taking advantage of her opportunities ; but 
subsequently sho selected Monday, the day allowed her by 
Madame Van/.ade in order that sho might have ft walk in 
the fresh, open air of the Bois do Boulogne. She had to bo 
back home by eleven, and she walked the whole way very 
quickly, coming in all aglow from tho run, for it was a long 
stretch from Passy to the Quai do Bourbon. During four 
winter months, from October to February, sho came in tins 
fashion, now in drenching rain, now among tho mists from 
the Heine, now in tho pale sunlight that threw a little 
warmth over the quays. Indeed, after the first month, sho 
at times arrived unexpectedly, taking advantage of some 
errand in town to look in, and then she could only stay for a 
couple of minutes; they had barely had time enough to say 
‘ How do you do ? ’ when she was already scampering down 

the stairs again, exclaiming ‘ Good-byo.’ 

And now Claude learned to know Christine. With his 
everlasting mistrust of woman a suspicion had remained to 
him, tho suspicion of some love adventure in tho provinces; 
but the girl’s soft eyes and bright laughter had carried all 
before them ; he felt that she was as innocent as a big child. 
As soon as sho arrived, quite unembarrassed, feeling fully at 
her ease, as with a friend, she began to indulge in a ceaseless 
How of chatter. She had told him a score of times about 
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her childhood at Clermont, and she constantly reverted to it. 
On the evening that her father, Captain Hallegrain, had 
suddenly died, she and her mother had been to church. She 
perfectly remembered their return home and the horrible 
night that had followed; tho captain, very stout and mus¬ 
cular, lying stretched on a mattress, with his lower jaw 
protruding to such a degree that in her girlish memory she 
could not picture him otherwise. She also had that same jaw, 
and when her mother had not known how to master her, she 
had often cried : ‘ Ah, you Punch, you’ll eat your heart’s 
blood out like your father.’ Poor mother I how she, Christine, 
had worried her with her love of horseplay, with her mad 
turbulent fits. As far back as she could remember, she 
pictured her mother ever seated at the same window, quietly 
painting fans, a slim little woman with very soft eyes, the only 
thing she had inherited of her. When people wanted to 
please her mother they told her, ‘ she has got your eyes.’ 
And then she smiled, happy in the thought of having contri¬ 
buted at least that touch of sweetness to her daughter’s 
features. After the death of her husband, she had worked so 
late as to eudanger her eyesight. But how else could she 
have lived ? Her widow’s pension—five hundred francs per 
annum—barely sufficed for the needs of her child. For five 
years Christine had seen her mother grow thinner and paler, 
wasting away a little bit each day until she became a 
mere shadow. And now she felt remorseful at not having 
been more obedient, at having driven her mother to despair 
by lack of application. Sho had begun each week with magnifi¬ 
cent intentions, promising that she would soon help her to earn 
money ; but her arms and legs got tho fidgets, in spite of 
her efforts ; the moment she became quiet she fell ill. Then 
ono morning her mother had been unable to get up, and had 
died ; her voice too weak to make itself heard, her eyes full of 
big tears. Ever did Christine behold her thus dead, with her 
weeping eyes wide open and fixed on her. 

At other times, Christine, when questioned by Claude 
about Clermont, forgot those sorrows to recall more cheer¬ 
ful memories. She laughed gaily at the idea of their en¬ 
campment, as she called it, in the Rue de l’Eclache ; she bom 
in Strasburg, her father a Gascon, her mother a Parisian, 
and all three thrown into that nook of Auvergne, which 
they detested. The Rue de l’Eclache, sloping down to the 
Botanical Gardens, ^was narrow and dank, gloomy, like a 
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vault. Not a shop, never a passer-by—nothing but melan¬ 
choly frontages, with shutters always closed. At the back, 
however, their windows, overlooking some courtyards, were 
turned to the full sunlight. The dining-room opened even 
on to a spacious balcony, a kind of wooden gallery, whose 
arcades were hung with a giant wistaria which almost 
smothered them with foliage. And the girl had grown up 
there, at first near her invalid father, then cloistered, as it 
were, with her mother, whom the least exer ion exhausted 
She had remained so complete a stranger to the town and its 
neighbourhood, that Claude and herself burst into laughter 
when she met his inquiries with the constant answer, 1 don t 
know 1 The mountains ? Yes, there were mountains on one 
side, they could be seen at the end of the streets ; while on 
the other side of the town, after passing along other streets 
there were flat fields stretching far away ; but she never went 
there, the distance was too great. The only height she re¬ 
membered was the Puy de Dome, rounded ofl at the summit 
like a hump. In the town itself she could have found hoi 
way to the cathedral blindfold; one had to turn round by the 
Place de Jaudo and take the Rue des Gras; but more than 
that she could not tell him ; the rest of the town was an en¬ 
tanglement. a maze of sloping lanes and boulevards , a to 
of black lava ever dipping downward where the rain> 

the thunderstorms swept by torrentially 
flashes of lightning. Oh ! those storms ; she still juddered 
to think of them. Just opposite her room, abo\e the> 1 oofs, 
the lightning conductor of the museum was always 011 tire 
In the sitting-room she had her own window-a deep recess 
as big as a room itself—where her work-table and P ers °™[ 
nick-nacks stood. It was there that her Asleep 

her to read ; it was there that, later on, " 0 P ( 

while listening to her masters, bo greaUy did the faUgue ot 

^rn^S w^a and no mistake 

imabhTeven to repeat the names of the Kings of france.with 
the dates of their accessions ; a famous musician too, who had 
never got further than that elementary pianoforte exercise 
‘The little boats’; a prodigy in water-colour painting, who 
.camped her trees because foUage was too difficult to 
Then P sho skipped, without any transition, to the fifteen 
months she had spent at the Convent of the Visitation after 
her mother’s death—a large convent, outside the town, wit 
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magnificent gardens. There was no end to her stories about 
the good sisters, their jealousies, their foolish doings, their 
simplicity, that made one start. She was to have taken the 
veil, but she felt stifled the moment she entered a church. It 
had seemed to be all over with her, when the Superior, by 
whom she was treated with great affection, diverted her from 
the cloister by procuring her that situation at Madame 
Vanzade’s. She had not yet got over the surprise. How had 
Mother des Saints Anges been able to read her mind so clearly ? 
I 1 or, in fact, since she had been living in Paris she had 
dropped into complete indifference about religion. 

When all the reminiscences of Clermont were exhausted, 
Claude wanted to hear about her life at Madame Vanzade’s, 
and each week she gave him fresh particulars. The life led 
in the little house at Passy, silent and shut off from the 
outer world, was a very regular one, with no more noise 
about it than the faint tic-tac of an old-fashioned timepiece. 
Two antiquated domestics, a cook and a man servant, who 
had been with the family for forty years, alone glided in 
their slippers about the deserted rooms, like a couple of ghosts. 
Now and then, at very long intervals, there came a visitor: 
some octogenarian general, so desiccated, so slight of build 
that he scarcely pressed on the carpet. The house was also 
the home of shadows; the sun filtered with the mere gleam 
of a night light through the Venetian blinds. Since madame 
had become paralysed in the knees and stone blind, so that 
she no longer left her room, she had had no other recreation 
than that of listening to the reading of religious books. Ah I 
those endless readings, how they weighed upon the girl at 
times! If she had only known a trade, how gladly she 
would have cut out dresses, concocted bonnets, or goffered 
the petals of artificial flowers. And to think that she was 
capable of nothing, when she had been taught everything, 
and that there was only enough stuff in her to make a 
salaried drudge, a semi-domestic ! She suffered horribly, too, 
in that stiff, lonely dwelling which smelt of the tomb. She 
was seized once more with tho vertigo of her childhood, as 
when she had striven to compel herself to work, in order 
to please her mother ; her blood rebelled ; she would have 
liked to shout and jump about, in her desire for life. Cut 
madame treated her so gently, sending her away from her 
room, and ordering her to take long walks, that she felt full 
of remorse when, on her return to the Quai do Bourbon, she 
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was obliged to tell a falsehood; to talk of the Bois de 
Boulogne or invent some ceremony at church where she now 
never set foot. Madame seemed to take to her more and 
more every day ; there wero constant presents, now a silk 
dress, now a tiny gold watch, even some underlinen. She 
herself was very fond of Madame \ anzade ; she had wept 
one day when the latter had called her daughter; she had 
sworn never to leave her, such was her heart-felt pity at 

seeing her so old and helpless. 

‘Well,’ said Claude one morning, ‘you’ll be rewarded; 

she’ll leave you her money.' 

Christine looked astonished. 4 Do you think so? It is 
said that she is worth three millions of francs. No, no, I 
have never dreamt of such a thing, and I won t. hat 


would become of me ? ’ , , „ T ,, 

Claude had averted his head, and hastily replied, ‘Well, 
you’d become rich, that’s all. But no doubt she’ll first of all 

marry you off-’ ., , ,, , . . 

On hearing this, Christine could hold out no longer, but 

burst into laughter. ‘To one of her old friends, eh? 
perhaps the general who has a silver chin. \\ hat a good 

ioke! 1 

So far they had gone no further than chumming like old 
friends. He was almost as new to life as she, having had 
nothing but chance adventures, and living in an ideal woild 
of his own, fanciful amid romantic amours. To see each 
other in secret like this, from pure friendship, without 
anything more tender passing between them than a cordial 
shake of the hand at her arrival, and another one when sho 
left, seemed to them quite natural. Still for her part alio 
scented that he was shy, and at times she looked at him 
fixedly, with the wondering perturbation of unconscious 
passion. But as yet nothing ardent or agitating spoilt 
the pleasure they felt in being together. Their hands 
remained cool ; they spoke cheerfully on all subjects, 
they sometimes argued like friends, who feel suro they will 
not fall out. Only, this friendship grew so keen that they 
could no longer live without seeing one another. 

The moment Christine came, Claude took tho koy from 
outside the door. She herself insisted upon this, lest somebody 
miuht disturb them. After a few visits she had taken absolute 
possession of the studio. She seemed to be at home there 
bhe was tormented by a desire to make tho plaoo a little 
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more tidy, for such disorder worried her and made her 
uncomfortable. But it was not an easy matter. The painter 
had strictly forbidden Madame Joseph to sweep up things, 
lest the dust should get on the fresh paint. So, on the first 
occasions when his companion attempted to clean up a bit, 
he watched her with anxious entreating eyes. What was the 
good of changing the place of things? Didn’t it suffice to 
have them at hand ? However, she exhibited such gay 
determination, she seemed so happy at playing the housewife, 
that he lot her have her own way at last. And now, the 
moment she had arrived and taken off her gloves, she pinned 
up her dress to avoid soiling it, and set the big studio in 
order in the twinkling of an eye. There was no longer a pile 
of cinders before the stove ; the screen hid the bedstead and 
the washstand ; the couch was brushed, the wardrobe polished; 
the deal table was cleared of the crockery, and had not a 
stain of paint; and above the chairs, which were symmetri¬ 
cally arranged, and the spanned easels propped against the 
walls, the big cuckoo clock, with full-blown pink flowers 
on its dial, seemed to tick more sonorously. Altogether it 
was magnificent; one would not have recognised the place. 
Ho, stupefied, watched her trotting to and fro, twisting about 
and singing as she went. Was this then the lazybones who 
had such dreadful headaches at the least bit of work? But 
she laughed; at headwork, yes ; but exertion with her hands 
and feet did her good, seemed to straighten her like a young 
sapling. She confessed, oven as she would have confessed 
some depraved taste, her liking for lowly household cares ; a 
liking which had greatly worried her mother, whose educa¬ 
tional ideal consisted of accomplishments, and who would have 
made her a governess with soft hands, touching nothing vul¬ 
gar. How Christine had been chided indeed whenever she 
was caught, as a little girl, sweeping, dusting, and playing 
delightedly at being cook I Even nowadays, if she had been 
able to indulge in a bout with the dust at Madame Vanzade’s, 
she would have felt less bored. But what would they have 
said to that ? She would no longer have been considered a 
lady. And so she came to satisfy her longings at the Quai 
de Boinrbon, panting with the exercise, all aglow, her eyes 
glistening with a woman’s delight at biting into forbidden 
fruit. 

Claude by this time grew conscious of having a woman’s 
care around him. In order to make her sit down and chat 
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quietly, he would ask her now and then to sew atom cuff or 
coat-tail. She herself had offered to look over Ins linen ; hut it 
was no longer with the ardour of a housewife, eager to he up 
and doing. First of all. she hardly know how to work ; she 
held her needle like a girl brought up m contempt of sewing. 
Besides, the enforced quiescence and the attention that had 
to be given to such work, the small stitches which had to be 
looked to one by one, exasperated her. 'Ihus the studio was 
bright with cleanliness like a drawing-room, but Claude him¬ 
self remained in rugs, and they both joked about it, thinking 

U 8 Hov/happy were those months that they spent together, 
those four months of frost and rain whiled away in the studio, 
where the red-hot stove roared like an organ-pipe ! 1 he winter 
seemed to isolate them from the world still more. W hen the 
snow covered the adjacent roofs, when the sparrows fluttered 
against the window, they smiled at feeling warm and cosy at 
being lost, as it were, amidst the great silent city. But they 
did not always confine themselves to that one littlo nook, 
for she allowed him at last to see her home. For a long 
while she had insisted upon going away by herself, feeling 
ashamed of being seen in the streets on a man s arm. A hen, 
one day when the rain fell all of a sudden, she was obliged to 
let him come downstairs with an umbrella. The rain having 
ceased almost immediately, she sent him back when they 
reached the other side of the Pont Louis-Plnlippe. lhoy 
only remained a few moments beside the parapet, looking at. 
the Mail, and happy at being together in the open air. 
Down below, large barges, moored against the quay, and lu 
of apples, were ranged four rows deep, so close together that 
the planks thrown across them made a continuous path for the 
women and children running to and fro. They were amused 
by the sight of all that fruit, those enormous P^s littenng 
the banks, the round baskets which were carried hithei- and 
thither, while a strong odour, suggestive of cider m fermenta¬ 
tion, mingled with the moist gusts from the river 

A week later, when the sun again showed itself, and Claude 
extolled the solitude of the quays round the Isle Saint Louis, 
Christine consented to take a walk. They strolled up the 
Ouai de Bourbon and the Quai d’Anjou, pausing at every few 
steps and growing interested in the various scenes of river 
life. the dredger whose buckets grated against their chains, 
the floating wash-house, which resounded with the hubbub of 
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a quarrel, and the steam cranes busy unloading the lighter*. 
She did not cease to wonder at one thought which came to her. 
Was it possible that yonder Quai des Ormes, so full of life 
across the stream, that this Quai Henri IV., with its broad 
embankment and lower shore, where bands of children and 
dogs rolled over in the sand, that this panorama of an active, 
densely-populated capital was the same accursed scene that 
had appeared to her for a moment in a gory flash on the 
night of her arrival? They went round the point of the 
island, strolling more leisurely still to enjoy the solitude and 
tranquillity which the old historic mansions seem to have 
implanted there. They watched the water seething between the 
wooden piles of the Estacade, and returned by way of the 
Quai do Bethune and the Quai d’Orldans, instinctively drawn 
closer to each other by the widening of the stream, keoping 
elbow to elbow at sight of the vast flow, with their eyes fixed on 
the distant Halle aux Vins and the Jardin des Plantes. In 
the pale sky, the cupolas of the public buildings assumed a 
bluish hue. When they reached the Pont St. Louis, Claude 
had to point out Notre-Damo by name, for Christine did not 
recognise the edifice from the rear, where it looked like a 
colossal creature crouching down between its flying buttresses, 
which suggested sprawling paws, while above its long 
leviathan spine its towers rose like a double head. Their 
real find that day, however, was at the western point of the 
island, that point like the prow of a ship always riding at 
anchor, afloat between two swift currents, in sight of Paris, 
but ever unable to get into port. They went down some very 
steep steps there, and discovered a solitary bank planted with 
lofty trees. It was a charming refuge—a hermitage in the 
midst of a crowd. Paris was rumbling around them, on the , 
quays on the bridges, while they at the water’s edge tasted 
the delight of being alone, ignored by the whole world, 
h rom that day forth that bank became a little rustic coign 
of theirs, a favourito open-air resort, where they to«k 
advantage of the sunny hours, when the great heat of the 
studio, where the red-hot stove kept roaring, oppressed them 

too much, filling their hands with a fever of which they were 
afraid. 

Nevertheless, Christine had so far objeoted to be accom¬ 
panied farther than the Mail. At the Quai des Ormes she 
always bade Claude go back, as if Paris, with her crowds and 
possible encounters, began at the long stretch of quays which 
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die bad to traverse on her way home. But Passy was so far 
off, and she felt so dull at having to go such a distance alone, 
tl^at gradually she gave way. She began by allowing Claude 
to-, see her as far as tho Hotel do Yille; then as far as the 
Pont-Neuf; at last as far as the Tuileries. She forgot the 
danger; they walked arm in arm like a young married couple ; 
and that constantly repeated promenade, that leisurely journey 
over tho self-same ground by the river side, acquired an 
infinite charm, full of a happiness such as could scarcely be 
surpassed in after-times. They truly belonged to each other, 
though they bad not erred. It seemed as if the very soul of 
the great city, rising from the river, wrapped thorn around 
witli all the love that had throbbed behind the grey stone walls 

through the long lapse of ages. 

Since the nipping colds of December, Christine only came 
in the afternoon, and it was about four o’clock, when tho sun 
was sinking, that Claude escorted her back on his arm. On 
days when the sky was clear, they could see tho long lino 
of quays stretching away into space directly they had crossed 
the Pont Louis-Philippe. From one end to the other the 
slanting sun powdered the houses on the right bank with 
golden dust, while, on the left, the islets, the buildings, stood 
out in a black line against the blazing glory of the sunset. 
Between the sombre and the brilliant margin, the spangled 
river sparkled, cut in twain every now and then by tho long 
bars of its bridges ; the five arches of the Pont Notre-Dame 
showing under tho single span of the Pont d’Arcole ; then the 
Pontau-Change and tho Pont-Neuf, beyond each of whoso 
shadows appeared a luminous patch, a sheet of bluish satiny 
water, growing paler here and there with a mirror-like reflec- 
ition. And while the dusky outlines on the left terminated in 
the silhouettes of the pointed towers of the Palais de Justice, 
sharply and darkly defined against tho sky, a gentle curve 
undulated on the right, stretching away so far that the 
Pavilion de Flore, who stood forth like a citadel at the curve’s 
extreme end, seemed a fairy castle, bluey, dreamlike and 
vague, amidst tho rosy mist on the horizon. But Claude and 
Christine, with the sunlight streaming on them, athwart the 
leafless plane trees, turned away from the dazzlement, pre¬ 
ferring to gaze at certain spots, one above all—a block of old 
houses just above the Mail. Below, there was a series of 
one-storied tenements, little huckster and fishing-tackle shops, 
with flat terrace roofs, ornamented with laurel and Virginia 
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creeper. And in the rear rose loftier, but decrepit, dwellings, 
with linen hung out to dry at their windows, a collection of 
fantastic structures, a confused mass of woodwork and masonry, 
overtoppling walls, and hanging gardens, in which coloured 
glass balls shone out like stars. They walked on, leaving 
behind them the big barracks and the Hotel do Ville, and 
feeling much more interest in the Cite which appeared across 
the river, pent between lofty smooth embankments rising 
from the water. Above the darkened houses rose the towers 
of Notre-Dame, as resplendont as if they had been newly gilt. 
Then the second-hand bookstalls began to invade the quays. 
Down below a lighter full of charcoal struggled against the 
strong current beneath an arch of the Pont Notre-Dame. And 
then, on the days when the flower market was held, they 
stopped, despite the inclement weather, to inhale the scent of 
the first violets and the early gillyflowers. On their left a 
long stretch of bank now became visible ; beyond the pepper- 
caster turrets of the Palais do Justice, the small, murky tene¬ 
ments of the Quai do l’Horlogo showed as far as the clump of 
trees midway across the Pont-Nouf ; then, as they went farther 
on, other quays emerged from the mist, in the far distance : 
the Quai Voltaire, the Quai Malaquais, the dome of the 
Institute of France, the square pile of the Mint, a long grey 
line of frontages of which they could not even distinguish the 
windows, a promontory of roofs, which, with their staoks of 
chimney-pots, looked like some rugged cliff, dipping down into 
a phosphorescent sea. In front, however, the Pavilion do 
Flore lost its dreamy aspect, and became solidified in the 
final sun blaze. Then right and left, on either bank of the 
river, came the long vistas of the Boulevard de Sebastopol 
and the Boulovard du Palais; the handsome new buildings of 
the Quai do la M6gisserie, with the new Prefecture of Police 
across the water ; and the old Pont-Neuf, with its statue of 
Henri IV. looking like a splash of ink. The Louvre, the 
Tuilerios followed, and beyond Grenelle there was a far- 
stretching panorama of the slopes of Sevres, the country 
steeped in a stream of sun rays. Claude never went farther. 
Christine always made him stop just before they reached the 
Pont Royal, near the fine trees beside Vigier’s swimming 
baths ; and when they turned round to shake hands once 
more in the golden sunset now flushing into crimson, they 
looked back and, on the horizon, espied the Isle Saint Louis, 
whence they had come, the indistinct distance of the oity 
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upon which night was already descending from the slate-hued 
eastern sky. 

Ah ! what splendid sunsets they beheld during those weekly 
strolls. The sun accompanied them, as it were, amid the 
throbbing gaiety of the quays, the river life, the dancing 
ripples of the currents; amid the attractions of the shops, 
as warm as conservatories, the flowers sold by the seed 
merchants, and the noisy cages of the bird fanciers ; amid all 
the din of sound and wealth of colour which ever make a city s 
waterside its youthful part. As they proceeded, the ardent 
blaze of the western sky turned to purple on their left, above 
the dark line of houses, and the orb of day seemed to wait for 
them, falling gradually lower, slowly rolling towards the 
distant roofs when once they had passed the Pont Notre-Dame 
in front of the widening stream. In no ancient forest, on no 
mountain road, beyond no grassy plain will there ever bo such 
triumphal sunsets as behind the cupola of the Institute. It 
is there one sees Paris retiring to rest in all her glory. At 
each of their walks the aspect of the conflagration changed; 
fresh furnaces added their glow to the crown of flames. Ono 
evening, when a shower had surprised them, the sun, showing 
behind the downpour, lit up the whole rain cloud, and upon 
their heads there fell a spray of glowing water, irisated with 
pink and azure. On the days when the sky was clear, however, 
the sun, like a fiery ball, descended majestically in an unruffled 
sapphire lake ; for u moment the black cupola of the Institute 
seemed to cut away part of it and make it look like the waning 
moon; then the globe assumed a violet tinge and at last 
became submerged in the lake, which had turned blood-red. 
Already, in February, the planet described a wider curve, and 
fell straight into the Seine, which seemed to seethe on tho 
horizon as at the contact of red-hot iron. However, tho 
grander scenes, the vast fairy pictures of space only blazed on 
cloudy evenings. Then, according to the whim of the wind, 
there were seas of sulphur splashing against coral reefs ; there 
were palaces and towers, marvels of architecture, piled upon 
one another, burning and crumbling, and throwing torrents 
of lava from their many gaps ; or else tho orb which had 
disappeared, hidden by a veil of clouds, suddenly transpierced 
that veil with such a press of light that shafts of sparks shot 
forth from one horizon to the other, showing a3 plainly 
as a volley of golden arrows. And then the twilight fell, 
and they said good-bye to each other, while their eyes were still 
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full of tlio final dazzlement. They felt that triumphal Paris 
was the accomplice of the joy which they could not exhaust, 
the joy of ever resuming together that walk beside the old 
stone parapets. 

One day, however, there happened what Claude had always 
secretly feared. Christine no longer seemed to believe in the 
possibility of meeting anybody who knew her. In fact, was 
there such a person ? She would always pass along like this, 
remaining altogether unknown. He, however, thought of his 
own friends, and at times felt a kind of tremor when he fancied 
he recognised in the distance the back of some a6quaintance. 
He was troubled by a feeling of delicacy ; the idea that some¬ 
body might stare at tlio girl, approach them, and perhaps 
begin to joke, gave him intolerable worry. And that very 
evening, as she was close beside him on his arm, and they 
wore approaching the Pont des Arts, ho fell upon Sandoz and 
Dubuche, who were coming down the steps of the bridge. 
It was impossible to avoid them, they wore almost face to 
face ; besides, his friends must have seen him, for they smiled. 
Claude, very pale, kept advancing, and ho thought it all up 
on seeing Dubuche take a step towards him ; but Sandoz was 
already holding the architect back, and leading him away. 
They passed on with an indifferent air and disappeared into 
the courtyard of the Louvre without as much as turning 
round. They had both just recognised the original of the 
crayon sketch, which the painter hid away with all the jealousy 
of a lover. Christine, who was chattering, had noticed 
nothing. Claude, with his heart throbbing, answered her in 
monosyllables, moved to tears, brimming over with gratitude 
to his old chums for their disoreet behaviour. 

A few days later, however, he had another shook. He did 
not expect Curistine, and had therefore made an appointment 
with Sandoz. Then, as she had run up to spend an hour—it 
was one of those surprises that delighted them—they had just 
withdrawn the key, as usual, when there came a familiar 
knock with the fist on the door. Claude at once recognised 
the rap, and felt so upset at the mishap that he overturned a 
chair. After that it was impossible to pretend to be out. 
But Christine turned so pale, and implored him with suoh a wild 
gesture, that he remained rooted to the spot, holding his 
breath. The knocks continued, and a voice called, * Claude, 
Claude ! * He still remained quite still, debating with himself, 
however, with ashen lips and downcast eyes. Deep silence 
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reigned, and then footsteps were heard, making the stairs 
creak as they went down. Claude's breast heaved with 
intense sadness; he felt it bursting with remorse at the 
sound of each retreating step, as if he had denied the friend¬ 
ship of his wholo youth. 

However, one afternoon there came another knock, and 
Claude had only just time to whisper despairingly, ‘The key 
has beon left in the door.’ 

In fact, Christine had forgotten to tako it out. She 
became quite scared and darted behind the screen, with h< r 
handkerchief over her mouth to stifle the sound of her breath¬ 
ing. 

The knocks became louder, there was a burst of laughter, 
and the painter had to reply, ‘ Come in.’ 

He felt more uncomfortable still when he saw Jory, who 
gallantly ushered in Irma Becot, whose acquaintance he had 
made through Fagerolles, and who was flinging her youth 
about the Paris studios. 

‘ She insisted upon seeing your studio, so I brought her,' 
explained the journalist. 

The girl, however, without waiting, was already walking 
about and making remarks, with perfect freedom of manner. 
4 Oh ! how funny it is here. And what funny painting. 
Come, there’s a good fellow, show me everything. 1 want to 
see everything.’ 

Claude, apprehensively anxious, was afraid that she might 
push the screen aside. He pictured Christine behind it, and 
felt distracted already at what she might hear. 

4 You know what she has come to ask of you ? ’ resumed 
Jory cheerfully. * What, don’t you remember ? You promised 
that she might pose for something. And she’ll do so if you 
like.’ 

4 Of course I will,* said Irma. 

4 The fact is,’ replied Claude, in an embarrassed tone, ‘ my 
picture here will take up all my time till the Salon. 1 have 
a figure in it that gives me a deal of trouble. It’s impossible 
to perfect it with those confounded models.’ 

Irma had stationed herself in front of the picture, and 
looked at it with a knowing air. ‘ Oh ! I see,’ she said, ‘ that 
woman in the grass, eh ? Do you tbiuk I could bo of any use 
to you ? ’ 

Jory flared up in a moment, warmly approving the idea, 
but Claude with the greatest energy replied, 4 No, no, madams 

H 
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wouldn’t suit. She is not at all what I want for this picture ; 

not at all.’ . ,, , . 

Then he went on stammering excuses. He would be only 

too pleased later on, but just now he was afraid that another 
model would quite complete his confusion over that picture; 
and Inna responded by shrugging her shoulders, and looking 
at him with an air of smiling contempt. 

Jory, however, now began to chat about their friends. 
Why had not Claude come to Sandoz’s on the previous 
Thursday ? One never saw him now. Dubucho asserted all 
sorts of things about him. There had been a row between 
Fagerolles and Maboudeau on the subject whether evening 
dress was a thing to bo reproduced in sculpture. Then on 
the previous Sunday Gagniere had returned home from a 
Wagner concert with a black eye. He, Jory, had nearly had 
a duel at the Caf6 Baudequin on account of one of his last 
articles in ‘ The Drummer.’ The fact was he was giving it 
hot to the twopenny-halfpenny painters, the men with the 
usurped reputations ! The campaign against the hanging 
committee of the Salon was making a deuce of a row ; not a 
shred would be left of those guardians of the ideal, who wanted 
to prevent nature from entering their show. 

Claude listened to him with impatient irritation. He had 
taken up his palette and was shuffling about in front of his 
picture. The other one understood at last. 

‘ You want to work, I see ; all right, we’ll leave you.’ 

Irma, however, still stared at the painter, with her vague 
smile, astonished at the stupidity of this simpleton, who did 
not seem to appreciate her, and seized despite herself with a 
whim to pleaso him. His studio was ugly, and he himself 
wasn’t handsome ; but why should ho put on such bugbear 
airs ? She chaffed him for a moment, and on going off again 
offored to sit for him, emphasising her offer by warmly press¬ 
ing his hand. 

‘ Whenever you like,’ were her parting words. 

They had gone at last, and Claude was obliged to pull 
tho screen aside, for Christine, looking very white, remained 
seated behind it, as if she lacked the strength to rise. She did 
not say a word about the girl, but simply declared that she 
had felt very frightened; and—trembling lest there should 
come another knock—she wanted to go at once, carrying away 
with her, as her startled looks testified, the disturbing thought 
of many things which she did net mention. 
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In fact, for a long time that sphere of brutal art, that 
studio full of glaring pictures, hail caused her a feeling of 
discomfort. Wounded in all her feelings, full of repugnance, 
she could not get used to it all. She had grown up full of 
affectionate admiration for a very different style of art—her 
mother’s fine water colours, those fans of dreamy delicacy, in 
which lilac-tinted couples floated about in bluish gardens—and 
she quite failed to understand Claude’s work. Even now she 
often amused herself by painting tiny girlish landscapes, two 
or three subjects repeated over and over again—a lake with a 
ruin, a water-mill beating a stream, a chalet and some pine 
trees, white with snow. And she felt surprised that an 
intelligent young fellow should paint in such an unreasonable 
manner, so ugly and so untruthful besides. For she not ouly 
thought Claude’s realism monstrously ugly, but considered it 
beyond every permissible truth. In fact, she thought at 
times that he must be mad. 

One day Claude absolutely insisted upon seeing a small 
sketch-book which she had brought away from Clermont, and 
which she had spoken about. After objecting for a long while, 
she brought it with her, flattered at heart and feeling very 
curious to know what ho would say. Ho turned over the 
leaves, smiling all tho while, and as he did not speak, sho was 
the first to ask : 

‘ You think it very had, don’t you ? ’ 

* Not at all,’ he replied. 4 It's innocent.’ 

The reply hurt her, despite Claude’s indulgent tone, which 
aimed at making it amiable. 

4 Well, you see I had so few lessons from mamma. I like 
painting to be well done, and pleading.’ 

Thereupon ho burst into frank laughter. 

4 Confess now that my painting makes you feel ill 1 I 
have noticed it. You purse your lip3 and open your eyes wide 
with fright. Certainly it is not the style of painting for ladies, 
least of all for young girls. 13ut you’ll get used to it; it’s only 
a question of educating your eyes and you'll end by seeing 
that what I am doing is very honest and healthy.’ 

Indeed, Christine slowly became used to it. But, at first, 
artistic conviction had nothing to do with tho change, especially 
as Claude, with his contempt for female opinion, did not tako 
tho trouble to indoctrinate her. On the contrary, in her 
company he avoided conversing about art, as if ho wished to 
retain for himself that passion of his life, apart from the new 
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passion which was gradually taking possession of him. Still, 
Christine glided into the habit of the thing, and became 
familiarised with it; she began to feel interested in those 
abominable pictures, on noticing the important place they 
held in the artist’s existence. This was the first stage on the 
road to conversion ; she felt greatly moved by his rageful 
eagerness to bo up and doing, the whole-heartedness with 
which he devoted himself to his work. Was it not very 
touching ? Was there not something very creditablo in 
it ? Then, on noticing his joy or suffering, according to the 
successor the failure of the day’s work, she began to associate 
herself with his efforts. She felt saddened when she found 
him sad, she grew cheerful when ho received her cheerfully ; 
and from that moment her worry was—had he done a lot of 
work ? was he satisfied with what he had done since they had 
last seen each other ? At the end of the second month she 
had been gained over ; she stationed herself before his 
pictures to judge whether they were progressing or not. She 
no longer felt afraid of them. She still did not approve 
particularly of that style of painting, but she began to repeat 
the artistic expressions which she had heard him use ; declared 
this bit to be * vigorous in tone,’ * well built up,’ or ‘just in tho 
light it should be.’ He seemed to her so good-natured, and 
she was so fond of him, that after finding excuses for him for 
daubing those horrors, she ended by discovering qualities in 
them in order that she might liko them a little also. 

Nevertheless, there was one picture, the large one, the ono 
intended for the Salon, to which for a long while she was 
quite unable to reconcile herself. She already looked without 
dislike at the studios made at the Boutin studio and tho 
sketohes of Plassans, but she was still irritated by the sight 
of the woman lying in the grass. It was like a personal 
grudge, tho shame of having momentarily thought that she 
could detect in it a likeness of herself, and silent embarrass¬ 
ment, too, for that big figure continued to wound her feelings, 
although she now found less and less of a resemblance in it. 
At first she had protested by averting her eyes. Now she 
remained for several minutes looking at it fixedly, in mute 
contemplation. How was it that the likeness to herself had 
disappeared ? The more vigorously that Claude struggled on, 
never satisfied, touching up the same i>it a hundred times 
over, the more did that likeness to herself gradually fade 
away. And, without being able to account for it, without 
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daring to admit as much to herself, she, whom the painting 
had so greatly offended when she had first seen it, now felt 
a growing sorrow at noticing that nothing of herself re¬ 
mained. 

Indeed it seemed to her as if their friendship suffered 
from this obliteration ; she felt herself further away from him 
a9 trait after trait vanished. Didn’t he care for her that he 
thus allowed her to bo effaced from his work ? And who was 
the new woman, whose was the unknown indistinct face that 
appeared from beneath hers ? 

Claude, in despair at having spoilt the figure’s head, did 
not know exactly how to ask her for a few hours’ sitting. 
She would merely have had to sit down, and he would only have 
taken some hints. But he had previously seen her so pained 
that he felt afraid of irritating her again. Moreover, after 
resolving in his own mind to ask her this favour in a gay, 
off-hand way, ho had been at a loss for words, feeling all at 
once ashamed at the notion. 

One afternoon he quite upset her by one of those bursts 
of anger which he found it impossible to control, even in her 
presence. Everything had gone wrong that week ; he talked 
of scraping his canvas again, and ho paced up and down, 
beside himself, and kicking the furniture about. Then all 
of a sudden he caught her by the shoulders, and made her 
sit down on the couch. 

4 1 beg of you, do me this favour, or it’ll kill me, I swear it 
will.’ 

8he did not understand him. 

4 What—what is it you want ? * 

Then as soon as she saw him take up his brushes, she 
added, without heeding what she said, 4 Ah, yes I Why did 
not you ask me before ? 4 

And of her own accord she threw herself back on a cushion 
and slipped her arm under her neck. But surprise and con¬ 
fusion at having yielded so quickly made her grave, for she did 
not know that she was prepared for this kind of thing ; indeed, 
she could have sworn that she would never servo him as a 
model again. Her compliance already filled her with remorse, 
as if she were lending herself to something wrong by letting 
him impart her own countenance to that big creature, lying 
refulgent under the sun. 

However, in two sittings, Claude worked in the head all 
right. Ho exulted with dolight, and exclaimed that it was 
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tho best bit of painting he bad ever done ; and lie was right, 
never had he thrown such a play of real light over such a 
life-like face. Happy at seeing him so pleased, Christine 
also became gay, going as far as to express approval of her 
head, which, though not extremely like her, had a wonderful 
expression. They stood for a long while before the picture, 
blinking at it, and drawing back as far as the wall. 

‘ And now,’ he said at last, * I’ll finish her off with a model. 
Ah ! so I’ve got her at last.’ 

In a burst of childish glee, he took the girl round the 
waist, and they performed * a triumphant war dance,’ as he 
called it. She laughed very heartily, fond of romping as 
she was, and no longer feeling aught of her scruples and 
discomfort. 

But the very next week Claude became gloomy again. He 
had chosen Zoe Piedefer as a model, but she did not satisfy 
him. Christine’s delicate head, as he expressed it, did not set 
well on the other’s shoulders. He, nevertheless, persisted, 
scratched out, began anew, and worked so hard that ho lived 
in a constant state of fever. Towards the middle of January, 
seized with despair, he abandoned his picture and turned it 
against the wall, swearing that ho would not finish it. But a 
fortnight later, ho began to work at it again with another 
model, and then found himself obliged to change the whole tone 
of it. Thus matters got still worse ; so he sent for Zo6 again ; 
became altogether at sea, and quite ill with uncertainty and 
anguish. And the pity of it was, that tho central figure alone 
worried him, for he was well satisfied with the rest of the 
painting, tho trees of the background, tho two little women'and 
the gentleman in tho velvet coat, all finished and vigorous. 
February was drawing to a close ; ho had only a few days left 
to send his picture to the Salon ; it was quite a disaster. 

One evening, in Christine’s presence, he began swearing, 
and all at once a cry of fury escaped him : ‘ After all, by the 
thunder of heaven, is it possible to stick one woman’s head 
on another’s shoulders ? I ought to chop my hand off.’ 

From the depths of his heart a single idea now rose to his 
brain : to obtain her consent to pose for the whole figure. 
It had slowly sprouted, first as a simple wish, quickly dis¬ 
carded as absurd ; then had come a silent, constantly-renewed 
debate with himself; and at last, under the spur of necessity, 
keen and definite desire. The recollection of the morning 
after the storm, when she had accepted his hospitality, 
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haunted and tortured him. It was she whom he needed; 
she alone could enable him to realise his dream, and he 
beheld her again in all her youthful freshness, beaming and 
indispensable. If he could not get her to pose, he might as 
well "ive up his picture, for no one else would ever satisfy 
him.° At times, while he remained seated for hours, distracted 
in front of the unfinished canvas, so utterly powerless that 
he no longer knew where to give a stroke of the brush, he 
formed heroic resolutions. The moment she came in ho 
would throw himself at her feet; he would tell her of his 
distress in such touching words that she would perhaps con¬ 
sent. But as soon as he beheld her, he lost all courage, he 
averted his eyes, lest she might decipher his thoughts in his 
instinctive glances. Such a request would be madness. Ono 
could not expect such a service from a friend ; he would 

never have the audacity to ask. 

Nevertheless, one evening as he was getting ready to 
accompany her, and as she was putting on her bonnet, with 
her arms uplifted, they remained for a moment looking into 
each other’s eyes, lie quivering, and she suddenly becoming so 
grave, so pale, that he felt himself detected. All along the 
quays they scarcely spoke ; the matter remained unmentioned 
between them while the sun set in the coppery sky. Twice 
afterwards he again read in her looks that she was aware of 
his all-absorbing thought. In fact, since he had dreamt 
about it, she had begun to do the same, in spite of herself, 
her attention roused by his involuntary allusions. They 
scarcely affected her at first, though she was obliged at last 
ta notice them ; still the question seemed to her to be beyond 
the range of possibility, to be one of those unavowable ideas 
which people do not even speak of. The fear that ho would 
dare to ask her did not even occur to her ; she knew him 
well by now ; she could have silenced him with a gesture, 
before he had stammered the first words, and in spite of 
his sudden bursts of anger. It was simple madness. Never, 

*T5L went by, and between them that fixed idea grew in 
intensity. The moment they were together they could not 
help thinking of it. Not a word was spoken on the subject, 
but their very silence was eloquent ; they no longer mado a 
movement, no longer exchanged a smile without stumbling 
upon that thought, which they found impossible to put into 
words, though it filled their minds. Boon nothing but that 
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remained in their fraternal intercourse. And the perturbation 
of heart and senses which they had so far avoided in the 
course of their familiar intimacy, came at last, under the 
influence of the all-besetting thought. And then the anguish 
which they left unmentioned, but which they could not hide 
from one another, racked and stifled them, left them heaving 
distressfully with painful sighs. 

Towards the middle of March, Christine, at one of her 
visits, found Claude seated before his picture, overcome with 
sorrow. lie had not even heard her enter. Ho remained 
motionless, with vacant, haggard eyes staring at his un¬ 
finished work. In another three days the delay for sending 
in exhibits for the Salon would expire. 

‘Well,’ she inquired gently, after standing for a long 
time behind him, grief-stricken at seeing him in suoh 
despair. 

He started and turned round. 

4 Well, it's all up. I sha’n’t exhibit anything this year. 
Ah! I who relied so much upon this Salon 1 ’ 

Both relapsed into despondency—a despondency and 
agitation full of confused thoughts. Then she resumed, 
thinking aloud as it were: 

* There would still bo time.’ 

4 Time ? Oh ! no indeed. A miraole would be needed. 
Where am I to find a model so late in the day ? Do you 
know, since this morning I have been worrying, and for a 
moment I thought I had hit upon an idea: Yes, it would be 
to go and fetch that girl, that Irma who came while you were 
here. I know well enough that she is short and not at all 
such as I thought of, and so I should perhaps have to 
change everything once more ; but all the same it might bo 
possible to make her do. Decidedly, I’ll try her-’ 

lie stopped short. The glowing eyes with which he 
gazed at her clearly said : ‘ Ah ! there’s you ! ah ! it would 
bo the hoped-for miracle, and triumph would be certain, if 
you were to make this supreme sacrifice for me. I beseech 
you, I ask you devoutly, as a friend, the dearest, the most 
beauteous, the most pure.’ 

She, erect, looking very pale, seemed to hear each of those 
words, though all remained unspoken, and his ardently be¬ 
seeching eyes overcame her. She herself did not speak. She 
simply did as she was desired, acting almost like one in a 
dream. Beneath it all there lurked the thought that he must 
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not ask elsewhere, for she was now conscious of her earlier 
jealous disquietude and wished to share his affections with 
none. Yet it was in silence and ail chastity that she 
stretched herself on the couch, and took up the pose, with one 
arm under her head, her eyes closed. 

And Claude? Startled, full of gratitude, he had at last 
found again the sudden vision that he had so often evoked. 
But he himself did not speak ; ho began to paint in the deep 
solemn silence that had fallen upon them both. For two 
long hours he stood to his work with such manly energy that 
he finished right off a superb roughing out of the whole figuro. 
Never before had he felt 6uch enthusiasm in his art. It 
seemed to him as if ho were in the presence of some saint; 
and at times he wondered at the transfiguration of Christine’s 
face, whose somewhat massive jaws seemed to have receded 
beneath the gentle placidity which her brow and cheeks dis¬ 
played. During those two hours she did not stir, she did not 
speak, but from time to time 6he opened her clear eyes, fixing 
them on some vague, distant point, and remaining thus for 
a moment, then closing them again, and relapsing into the 
lifelessness of fine marble, with tho mysterious fixed smile 
required by the pose. 

It was by a gesture that Claude apprized her he had 
finished. He turned away, and when they stood face to face 
again, she ready to depart, they gazed at one another, over¬ 
come by emotion which still prevented them from speaking. 
Was it sadness, then, unconscious, unnameablo sadness ? 
For their eyes filled with tears, as if they had just spoilt 
their lives and dived to the depths of human misery. Then, 
moved and grieved, unable to find a word, oven of thanks, he 
kissed her religiously upon the brow*. 


V 

On the 15th May, a Friday, Claude, who had returned at 
three o’clock in the morning from Sandoz’s, was still asleep 
at nine, when Madame Joseph brought him up a largo 
bouquet of white lilac which a commissionaire had just loft 
downstairs. Ho understood at once. Christine had wished 
to be beforehand in celebrating tho success of his painting. 
For this was a great day for him, tho opening day of tho 
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1 Salon of the Rejected,’ which was first instituted that 
year, 1 and at which his picture—refused by the hanging 
committee of the official Salon—was to be exhibited. 

That delicate attention on Christine’s part, that fresh and 
fragrant lilac, affected him greatly, as if presaging a happy 
day. Still in his nightshirt, with his feet bare, he placed the 
flowers in his water-jug on the table. Then, with his eyes 
still swollen with sleep, almost bewildered, he dressed, scolding 
himself the while for having slept so long. On the previous 
night ho had promised Dubuche and Sandoz to call for them 
at the latter's place at eight o’clock, in order that they might 
all three go together to the Palais de l’lndustrie, where they 
would find the rest of the band. And he was already an 
hour behind time. 

Then, as luck would have it, he could not lay his hands 
upon anything in his studio, which had been turned topsy¬ 
turvy sinco the despatch of the big picture. For more than 
five minutes be hunted on his knees for his shoes, among a 
quantity of old chases. Some particles of gold leaf flew about, 
for, not knowing where to get the money for a proper frame, 
he had employed a joiner of tho neighbourhood to fit four 
strips of board together, and had gilded them himself, with 
the assistance of liis friend Christine, who, by the way, had 
proved a very unskilful gilder. At last, dressed and shod, and 
having his soft felt hat bespangled with yellow sparks of the 
gold, he was about to go, when a superstitious thought 
brought him back to the nosegay, which had remained alone 
on the centre of the table. If he did not kiss the lilac he was 
sure to suffer an affront. So he kissed it and felt perfumed 
by its strong springtide aroma. 

Under the archway, ho gave his key as usual to the door¬ 
keeper. ‘ Madame Joseph,’ he said, ‘ I shall not be home all 
day.’ 

In less than twenty minutes ho was in the Rue d’Enfer, 
at Sandoz’s. But the latter, whom he feared would have 
already gone, was equally late in consequence of a sudden 
indisposition which had come upon his mother. It was 
nothing serious. She had merely passed a bad night, but it 
had for a while quite upset him with anxiety. Now, easy in 
mind again, Sandoz told Claude that Dubuche had written 
saying that they were not to wait for him, and giving an 


1 This was in 1863 .—Ed. 
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appointment at the Palais. They therefore started off, and 
as it was nearly eleven, they decided to lunch in a deserted 
little cr&meric in the Rue St. Honorc, which they did very 
leisurely, seized with laziness amidst all their ardent desire to 
see and know ; and enjoying, as it were, a kind of sweet, tender 
sadness from lingering awhile and recalling memories of their 
youth. 

One o'clock was striking when they crossed the Champs 
Elysdes. It was a lovely day, with a limpid sky, to which 
the breeze, still somewhat chilly, seemed to impart a brighter 
azure. Beneath the sun, of the hue of ripe corn, the rows of 
chestnut trees showed new foliage of a delicate and seemingly 
freshly varnished green ; and the fountains with their leaping 
sheafs of water, the well-kept lawns, the deep vistas of the path¬ 
ways, and the broad open spaces, all lent an air of luxurious 
grandeur to the panorama. A few carriages, very few at 
that early hour, were ascending the avenue, while a stream 
of bewildered, bustling people, suggesting a swarm of 
ants, plunged into the huge archway of the Palais do 

l’lndustrie. t ... 

When they were inside, Claude shivered slightly while 

crossing the gigantic vestibule, which was os cold as a cellar, 
with a damp pavement which resounded beneath one's feet, 
like the flagstones of a church. Ho glanced right and left at 
the two monumental stairways, and asked contemptuously : 

4 1 6ay, are we going through their dirty Salon ? ' 

4 Oh ! no, dash it! ’ answered Sandoz. ‘ Let's cut through 
the garden. The western staircaso over there leads to “ the 
Rejected.”’ 

Then they passed disdainfully between the two little 
tables of the catalogue vendors. Between the huge red 
velvet curtains and beyond a shady porch appeared the 
garden, roofed in with glass. At that time of day it was 
almost deserted ; there were only some people at the buffet 
under the clock, a throng of people lunching. The crowd 
was in the galleries on the first floor, and the white statues 
alone edged the yellow-sanded pathways which with stretches 
of crude colour intersected the green lawns. There was a 
whole nation of motionless marble there steeped in the diffuse 
light falling from the glazed roof on high. Looking south¬ 
wards, some holland screens barred half of the nave, which 
showed ambery in the sunlight and was speckled at both 
ends by the dazzling blue and crimson of stained-glass 
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windows. Just a few visitors, tired already, occupied the 
brand-new chairs and seats, shiny with fresh paint; while 
the flights of sparrows, who dwelt above, among the iron 
girders, swooped down, quite at home, raking up the sand and 
twittering as they pursued each other. 

Claude and Sandoz made a show of walking very quickly 
without giving a glance around them. A stiff classical bronze 
statue, a Minerva by a member of the Institute, had 
exasperated them at the very door. But as they hastened 
past a seemingly endless line of busts, they recognised 
Bongrand, who, all alone, was going slowly round a colossal, 
overflowing, recumbent figure, which had been placed in the 
middle of the path. With his hands behind his back, quite 
absorbed, ho bent his wrinkled face every now and then over 
the plaster. 

‘ Hallo, it’s you ? ’ ho said, as they held out their hands 
to him. ‘I was just looking at our friend Mahoudoau’s 
figure, which they have at least had the intelligence to admit, 
and to put in a good position.’ Then, breaking off: ‘Have 
you been upstairs ? ’ he asked. 

‘ No, we have just come in,’ said Claude. 

Thereupon Bongrand began to talk warmly about the 
Salon of the Rejected. He, who belonged to the Institute, 
but who lived apart from his colleagues, made very merry 
over the affair; the everlasting discontent of painters; 
the campaign conducted by petty newspapers like ‘ The 
Drummer ’ ; the protestations, the constant complaints that 
had at last disturbed the Emperor, and the artistic coup 
d’dtat carried out by that silent dreamer, for this Salon of 
the Rejected was entirely his work. Then the great painter 
alluded to all the hubbub caused by the hinging of such a 
paving-stone into that frog’s pond, the official art world. 

* No,’ he continued, ‘you can have no idea of the rage and 
indignation among the members of the hanging committee. 
And remember I’m distrusted, they generally keep quiet 
when I’m there. But they are all furious with the realists. 
It was to them that they systematically closed the doors 
of the temple; it is on account of them tliat the Emperor 
has allowed the public to revise their verdict; and finally 
it is they, the realists, who triumph. Ah ! I hear some nice 
things said ; I wouldn’t give a high price for your skins, 
youngsters.’ 

He laughed his big, joyous laugh, stretching out his arms 
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tho while as if to ombrace all the youthfulness that he divined 
rising around him. 

• Your disciples are growing,* said Claude, simply. 

But Bongrand, becoming embarrassed, silenced him with 
a wave of his hand. lie himself had not sent anything for 
exhibition, and the prodigious mass of work amidst which ho 
found himself—those pictures, thoso statues, all those proofs 
of creative effort—filled him with regret. It was not jealousy, 
for there lived not a moro upright and better soul ; but as a 
result of self-examination, a gnawing fear of impotence, an 
unavowed dread haunted him. 

‘And at “the Rejected,’” asked Sandoz ; ‘how goes it 
there ? * 

* Superb ; you’ll see.’ 

Then turning towards Claude, and keeping both tho young 
man’s hands in his own, * You, my good fellow’, you are a 
trump. Listen! they say I am clever: well, I'd give ten 
years of my life to have painted that big hussy of yours.' 

Praise like that, coming from such lip3, moved tho young 
painter to tears. Victory had come at last, then ? lie failed 
to find a word of thanks, and abruptly changed tho conversa¬ 
tion, wishing to hide his emotion. 

« That good fellow Mahoudeau !' he said, ‘ why, his figure’s 
capital 1 He has a deuced fine temperament, hasn't he ? ’ 

Sandoz and Claude had begun to walk round the plaster 
figure. Bongrand replied with a smile. 

‘ Yes, yea; there’s too much fulness and massiveness in 
parts. But just look at the articulations, they aro delicate 
and really pretty. Come, good-bye, I must leave you. I'm 
going to sit down a while. My legs are bending under mo.’ 

Claude had raised his head to listen. A tremendous uproar, 
an incessant crashing that had not struck him at first, careered 
through the air; it was like tho din of a tempest beating 
against a cliff, the rumbling of an untiring assault, dashing 
forward from endless space. 

‘ Hallo, what's that? ’ ho muttered. 

* That,' said Bongrand, as ho walked away, ‘ that's the 
orowd upstairs in the galleries.’ 

And the two young fellows, having crossed the garden, then 
went up to tho Balon of the Rejected. 

It had been installed in first-rate style. The officially- 
received pictures were not lodged more sumptuously: lofty 
hangings of old tapestry at the doors ; ‘ the line ’ set off with 
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green baize; seats of crimson velvet; white linen soreens 
under the largo sky lights of the roof. And all along the suite 
of galleries the first impression was the same—there were the 
same gilt frames, the same bright colours on the canvases. 
But there was a special kind of cheerfulness, a sparkle of 
youth which one did not altogether realise at first. The 
crowd, already compact, increased every minute, for the official 
Salon was being deserted. People came stung by curiosity, 
impelled by a desire to judge the judges, and, above all, full 
of the conviction that they were going to see some very 
diverting things. It was very hot; a fine dust arose from 
the flooring ; and certainly, towards four o’clock people would 
stifle there. 

‘ Hang it! ’ said Sandoz, trying to elbow his way, ‘ it will 
be no easy job to move about and find your picture.’ 

A burst of fraternal feverishness made him eager to get to it. 

That day he only lived for the work and glory of his old 
chum. 

‘ Don’t worry ! ’ exclaimed Claude ; ‘ we shall got to it all 
right. My picture won’t fly off.’ 

And he affected to be in no hurry, in spite of the almost 
irresistible desire that ho felt to run. Ho raised his head 
and looked around him ; and soon, amidst the loud voices of 
the crowd that had bewildered him, he distinguished some 
restrained laughter, which was almost drowned by the tramp 
of feet and the hubbub of conversation. Before certain pictures 
the public stood joking. This made him feel uneasy, for 
dospito all his revolutionary brutality he was as sensitive and 
as credulous as a woman, and always looked forward to 
martyrdom, though ho was ever grieved and stupefied at 
being repulsed and railed at. 

' They seem gay here,’ ho muttered. 

‘ Well, there’s good reason,’ remarked Sandoz. * Just look 
at those extravagant jades ! ’ 

At the same moment, while still lingering in the first 
gallery, Fagerolles ran up against them without seeing them. 
He started, being no doubt annoyed by the meeting. How¬ 
ever, he recovered his composure immediately, and behaved 
very amiably. 

' Hallo ! I was just thinking of you. I have been here for 
the last hour.’ 

‘ Where have they put Claude’s picture ? ’ asked Sandoz. 

Fagerolles, who had just remained for twenty minutes in 
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front of that picture studying it and studying the impression 
which it produced on the public, answered without wincing, 

' I don't know ; I haven't been able to iiud it. We'll look for 
it together if you like.’ 

And he joined them. Terrible wag as he was, lie no 
longer affected low-bred manners to the same degree as 
formerly; he already began to dress well, and although 
with his mocking nature he was still disposed to snap at 
everybody as of old, he pursed his lips into the serious 
expression of a fellow who wants to make his way in the 
world. With an air of conviction he added : ‘ I must say that 
I now regret not having sent anything this year ! I should bo 
here with all the rest of you, and have my share of success. 
And there are really some astonishing things, my boys! 
those horses, for instance.’ 

He pointed to a huge canvas in front of them, before 
which the crowd was gathering and laughing. It was, so 
people said, the work of an erstwhile veterinary surgeon, and 
showed a number of life-size horses in a meadow, fantastic 
horses, blue, violet, and pink, whoso astonishing anatomy 
transpierced their sides. 

‘ I say, don’t you humbug us,’ exclaimed Claude, sus¬ 
piciously. 

But Fagerolles pretended to be enthusiastic. 4 What do 
you mean ? The picture's full of talent. The fellow who 
painted it understands horses devilish well. No doubt he 
paints like a brute. But what's the odds if he’s original, and 
contributes a document ? ’ 

As he spoke Fagerolles’ delicate girlish face remained 
perfectly grave, and it was impossible to tell whether ho was 
joking. There was but the slightest yellow twinkle of spite- 
fulness in the depths of his grey eyes. And ho finished with 
a sarcastic allusion, the drift of which was as yet patent to him 
alone. ‘ Ah, well ! if you let yourself bo influenced by the 
fools who laugh, you’ll have enough to do by and by.’ 

The three friends had gone on again, only advancing, 
however, with infinite difficulty amid that sea of surging 
shoulders. On entering the second gallery they gave a 
glance round the walls, but the picture they sought was not 
there. In lieu thereof they perceived Irma Becot on the arm 
of Gagni^re, both of them pressed against a hand-rail, ho busy 
examining a small canvas, while she, delighted at being hustled 
about, raised her pink little mug and laughed at the crowd. 
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‘Hallo! ’ said Sandoz, surprised, ‘ here she is with Gag- 
niero now ! ’ 

‘ Oh, just a fancy of hers ! ’ exclaimed Fagerolles quietly. 

• She has a very swell place now. Yes, it was given her by 
that young idiot of a marquis, whom the papers are always 
talking about. She’s a girl who’ll make her way; I’ve 
always said so ! But she seems to retain a weakness for 
painters, and every now and then drops into the Caf6 
Baudequin to look up old friends 1 ’ 

Irma had now seen them, and was making gestures from 
afar. They could but go to her. When Gagnierc, with his 
light hair and little beardless face, turned round, looking more 
grotesque than over, ho did not show the least surpriso at 
finding them there. 

* It’s wonderful,’ ho muttered. 

‘ What's wonderful ? ’ asked Fagerolles. 

* This little masterpiece—and withal honest and naif, 
and full of conviction.’ 

He pointed to a tiny canvas before which he had stood ab¬ 
sorbed, an absolutely childish picture, such as an urchin of 
four might have painted ; a little cottage at the edge of a little 
road, with a little tree beside it, the whole out of drawing, and 
girt round with black lines. Not even a oorkscrow imitation 
of smoke issuing from the roof was forgotten. 

Claude made a nervous gesture, while Fagerolles repeated 
phlegmatically : 

* Very delicate, very delicate. But your pioture, Gagniere, 
where is it ? ’ 

* My picture, it is there.’ 

In fact, the picture he had sent happened to be very near 
the little masterpiece. It was a landscape of a pearly grey, a 
bit of the Seine banks, painted carefully, pretty in tone, 
though somewhat heavy, and perfectly ponderated without a 
sign of any revolutionary splash. 

* To think that they were idiotic enough to refuse that 1 * 
said Claude, who had approached with an air of interest. 
‘ But why, I ask you, why ? ’ 

‘ Because it’s realistic,’ said Fagerolles, in so sharp a 
voice that one could not tell whether he was gibing at the 
jury or at the picture. 

Meanwhile, Irma, of whom no one took any notice, was 
looking fixedly at Claude with the unconscious smile which the 
savage loutishness of that big fellow always brought to her 
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lips. To think that he liad not evc-u cared to see her again. 
She found him so much altered since the last time she had 
seen him, so funny, and not at all prepossessing, with his hair 
standing on end, and bis face wan and sallow, as if he had 
bad a severe fever. Pained that he did not seem to notice her, 
she wanted to attract his attention, and touched his arm with 
a familiar gesture. 

‘ I say, isn’t that one of your friends over there, looking 
for you? ’ 

It was Dubuche, whom she knew from having seen him on 
one occasion at the Cafe Baudequin. He was, with difficulty, 
elbowing his way through the crowd, and staring vaguely at 
the sea of heads around him. But all at once, when Claude 
was trying to attract his notice by dint of gesticulations, the 
other turned his back to bow very low to a party of three—tho 
father short and fat, with a 6anguine face ; the mother very 
thin, of the colour of wax, and devoured by antemia; and tho 
daughter so physically backward at eighteen, that she retained 
all tbe lank scragginess of childhood. 

* All right 1 ’ muttered the painter. 4 There he’s caught 
now. What ugly acquaintances tho brute has ! Where can 
he have fished up such horrors ? ’ 

Gagnif-re quietly replied that he knew tho strangers by 
sight. M. Margaillau was a great masonry contractor, already 
a millionaire five or six times over, and was making his for¬ 
tune out of tho great public works of Paris, running up whole 
boulevards on his own account. No doubt Dubuche had 
become acquainted with him through one of tbe architects ho 
worked for. 

However, Sandoz, compassionating tho ecragginess of tho 
girl, whom he kept watching, judged her in one sentence. 

4 Ah 1 the poor little flayed kitten. One feels sorry for 
her.’ 

‘Lot them alone ! ’ exclaimed Claude, ferociously. 4 They 
have all the crimes of tho middle classes stamped on their 
faces; they reek of scrofula and idiocy. It serves them right. 
But hallo ! our runaway friend is making off with them. 
What grovellers architects are ! Good riddance. He’ll havo 
to look for us when he wants us 1 ’ 

Dubuche, who had not seen his friends, had just offered 
his arm to the mother, and was going off, explaining tho 
pictures with gestures typical of exaggerated politeness. 

4 Well, let’s proceed then,’ said Fagerolles ; and, addressing 

i 
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Gagniere, heasked, ‘ Do you know where they have put 
Claude’s picture ? ’ 

‘ I ? no, I was looking for it—I am going with you.’ 

He accompanied them, forgetting Irma Decot against the 
‘ lino.’ It was she who had wanted to visit the Salon on his 
«arm, and ho was so little used to promenading a woman 
about, that he had constantly lost her on the way, and was 
each time stupefied to find her again beside him, no longer 
knowing how or why they were thus together. She ran after 
them, and took his arm once more in order to follow Claude, 
who was already passing into another gallery with Fagerolles 
and Sandoz. 

Then the five roamed about in Indian file, with their 
noses in the air, now separated by a sudden crush, now 
reunited by another, and ever carried along by the stream. 
An abomination of Chaine's, a * Christ pardoning the Woman 
taken in Adultery,’ made them pause; it was a group of dry 
figures that looked as if cut out of wood, very bony of build, 
and seemingly painted with nmd. But close by they admired 
a very fine study of a woman, seen from behind, with her 
liead turned sideways. The whole show was a mixture of 
the best and the worst, all styles were mingled together, the 
drivellers of the historical school elbowed the young lunatics 
of realism, the pure simpletons were lumped together with 
those who bragged about their originality. A dead Jezabel, 
that seemed to have rotted in the cellars of the School of Arts, 
was exhibited near a lady in white, the very curious conception 
of a future great artist 1 ; then a huge shepherd looking at the 
sea, a weak production, faced a little painting of some Spaniards 
playing at rackets, a dash of light of splendid intensity. 
Nothing execrable was wanting, neither military scenes full of 
little leaden soldiers, nor wan antiquity, nor the middle ages, 
smeared, as it were, with bitumen. But from amidst tho 
incoherent ensemble, and especially from the landscapes, all of 
which were painted in a sincere, correct key, and also from the 
portraits, most of which were very interesting in respect to 
workmanship, there came a good fresh scent of youth, bravery 
and passion. If there were fewer bad pictures in the official 
Salon, the average there was assuredly more commonplace and 
mediocre. Here one found the smell of battle, of cheerful 
battle, given jauntily at daybreak, when the bugle sounds, and 
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when one marches to meet the enemy with the certainty of 
beating him before sunset. 

Claude, whose spirits had revived amidst that martial odour, 
grew animated and pugnacious as he listened to the laughter 
of the public. He looked as defiant, indeed, as if he had heajd 
bullets whizzing past him. Sufficiently discreet at the entrance 
of the galleries, the laughter became more boisterous, more 
unrestrained, as they advanced. In the third room tho women 
ceased concealing their smiles behind their handkerchiefs, 
while the men openly held their sides the better to ease them¬ 
selves. It was the contagious hilarity of people who had 
come to amuse themselves, and who were growing gradually 
excited, bursting out at n mere trifle, diverted as much by tho 
good things as by the bad. Folks laughed less before Chaine’s 
Christ than before the back view of tho nude woman, who 
seemed to them very comical indeed. Tho ‘Lady in White’ 
also stupefied people and drew them together ; folks nudged 
each other and went into hysterics almost ; there was always a 
grinning group in front of it. Each canvas thus had its par¬ 
ticular kind of success ; people hailed each other from a dis¬ 
tance to point out something funny, and witticisms flew from 
mouth to mouth ; to such a degree indeed that, as Claude 
entered the fourth gallery, lashed into fury by the tempest of 
laughter that was raging there as well, ho all but slapped 
the face of an old lady whose chuckles exasperated him. 

4 What idiots! ’ he said, turning towards his friends. 
1 One feels inclined to throw a lot of masterpieces at thoir 
heads.' 

Sandoz had become fiery also, and Fagerolles continued 
praising tho most dreadful daubs, which only tended to 
increase the laughter, while Gagni6re, at sea amid the hub¬ 
bub, dragged on the delighted Irma, whose skirts somehow 
wound round the legs of all the men. 

But of a sudden Jory stood before them. ITis fair 
handsome face absolutely beamed, llo cut his way through 
the crowd, gesticulated, and exulted, as if over a personal 
victory. And the moment he perceived Claude, ho shouted : 

‘ Here you are at last! I have been looking for you this 
hour. A success, old fellow’, oh ! a success-’ 

* What success ? ' 

‘ Why, the success of your picture. Come, I must 6how it 
you. You’ll see, it’s stunning.’ 

Claude grow pale. A great joy choked him, while ho 
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pretended to receive the news with composure. Bongrand’s 
words came back to him. He began to believe that he 
possessed genius. 

•Hallo, how are you?’ continued Jory, shaking hands 
with the others. 

And, without more ado, he, Fagerolles and Gagmere 
surrounded Irma, who smiled on them in a good-natured 


wav* 

4 Perhaps you’ll tell us where the picture is/ said Sandoz, 
impatiently. • Tako us to it.’ 

Jory assumed the lead, followed by the band. They had 
to fight their way into the last gallery. But Claude, who 
brought up the rear, still heard the laughter that rose on the 
air, a swelling clamour, the roll of a tide near its full* And 
as he finally entered the room, ho beheld a vast, swarm¬ 
ing, closely packed crowd pressing eagerly in front of his 
picture. All the laughter arose, spread, and ended there. 
And it was his picturo that was being laughed at. 

‘ Eh ! ’ repeated Jory, triumphantly, ‘ there’s a success 

Gagni&re, intimidated, as ashamed as if he himself had 
been slapped, muttered : 1 Too much of a success—I should 
prefer something different.’ 

* What a fool you are,’ replied Jory, in a burst of exalted 
conviction. ‘ That’s what I call sucoess. Does it matter a 
curse if they laugh ? We have made our mark ; to-morrow 
every paper will talk about us.’ 

« The idiots,’ was all that Sandoz could gasp, choking with 


Fagerolles, disinterested and dignified like a family 
friend following a funeral procession, said nothing. Irma 
alone remained gay, thinking it all very funny. And, with a 
caressing gesture, she leant against the shoulder of the de¬ 
rided painter, and whispered softly in his ear: ‘ Don’t fret, 
my boy. It’s all humbug, be merry all the same.’ 

But Claude did not stir. An icy chill had come over him. 
For a moment his heart had almost ceased to beat, so cruel 
had been the disappointment And with his eyes enlarged, 
attracted and fixed by a resistless force, he looked at his 
picture. Ho was surprised, and scarcely recognised it; it 
certainly was not such as it had seemed to be in his studio. 
It had grown yellow beneath the livid light of the linen 
screens; it seemed, moreover, to have become smaller ; coarser 
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and more laboured also ; and whether it was the effect of 
the light in which it now hung, or the contrast of the 
works beside it, at all events he now at tlie first glance saw 
all its defects, after having remained blind to them, as it 
were, for months. With a few strokes of the brush he, in 
thought, altered the whole of it, deepened the distances, set 
a badly drawn limb right, and modified a tone. Decidedly, 
tho gentleman in the velveteen jacket was worth nothing at 
all, ho was altogether pasty and badly seated ; the only 
really good bit of work about him was his hand. In the 
background the two little wrestlers—the fair and the dark 
one—had remained too sketchy, and lacked substance; they 
were amusing only to an artist's eye. But he was pleased 
with the trees, with the sunny glade ; and the nude woman 
—tho woman lying on the grass appeared to him superior to 
his own powers, as if some one else had painted her. and as if 
ho had never yet beheld her in such resplendency of life. 

He turned to Sandoz, and said simply: 

‘They do right to laugh ; it's incomplete. Never mind, 
the woman is all right ! Bongrand was not hoaxing me.’ 

His friend wished to take him away, but he became 
obstinate, and drew nearer instead. Now that he had judged 
his work, ho listened and looked at the crowd. Tho explosion 
continued—culminated in an ascending scale of mad laughter. 
No sooner had visitors crossed the threshold than ho saw 
their jaws part, their eyes grow small, their ontiro faces ex¬ 
pand ; and he heard tho tempestuous puffing of tho fat men, 
the rusty grating jeers of the lean ones, amidst all tho shrill, 
flute-liko laughter of tho women. Opposite him, against tho 
hand-rails, some young follows went into contortions, as if 
somebody had been tickling them. One lady had flung her¬ 
self on a seat, stifling and trying to regain breath with her 
handkerchief over her mouth. Rumours of this picture, which 
was so very, very funny, must have been spreading, for thero 
was a rush from the four corners of tho Salon, bands of 
people arrived, jostling each othor, and all eagerness to share 
the fun. • Where is it ? * ‘ Over there.’ ‘ Oh, what a joke ! ' 

And the witticisms fell thicker than elsewhere. It was 
especially the subject that caused merriment; people failed 
to understand it, thought it insane, comical enough to make 
one ill with laughter. ‘ You see the lady feels too hot, while 
the gentleman has put on his velveteen jacket for fear of 
catching cold.’ ' Not at all; she is already blue ; the gentle- 
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man has pulled her out of a pond, and he is resting at a 
distance, holding his nose.’ ‘ I tell you it’s a young ladies’ 
school out for a ramble. Look at the two playing at leap¬ 
frog.’ ‘ Hallo ! washing day ; the flesh is blue ; the trees are 
blue ; he’s dipped his picture in the blueing tub ! ’ 

Those who did not laugh flow into a rage : that bluish 
tinge, that novel rendering of light seemed an insult to them. 
Some old gentlemen shook their sticks. Was art to be out¬ 
raged like this ? One grave individual went away very wroth, 
saying to his wife that ho did not like practical jokes. But 
another, a punctilious little man, having looked in the 
catalogue for the title of the work, in order to tell his daughter, 
read out the words, ‘ In the Open Air,' whereupon there came 
a formidable renewal of the clamour, hisses and shouts, and 
what not olse besides. The title sped about; it was repeated, 
commented on. 1 In the Open Air! ah, yes, the open air, 
the nude woman in the air, everything in the air, tra la la 
laire.’ The affair was becoming a scandal. The crowd still 
increased. People’s faces grew red with congestion in the 
growing heat. Each had the stupidly gaping mouth of the 
ignoramus who judges painting, and between them they 
indulged in all the asinino ideas, all the preposterous reflec¬ 
tions, all the stupid spiteful jeers that the sight of an original 
work can possibly elicit from bourgeois imbecility. 

At that moment, as a last blow, Claude beheld Dubuche 
reappear, dragging the Wargaillans along. As soon as ho 
camo in front of tho picture, the architect, ill at ease, over¬ 
taken by cowardly shame, wished to quicken his pace and 
lead his party further on, pretending that he saw neither the 
canvas nor his friends. But the contractor had already 
drawn himself up on his short, squat legs, and was staring at 
the picture, and asking aloud in his thick hoarse voice : 

‘ I say, who’s the blockhead that painted this ? ’ 

That good-natured bluster, that cry of a millionaire 
parvenu resuming tho average opinion of the assembly, in¬ 
creased the general merriment; and he, flattered by his 
success, and tickled by the strange style of the painting, 
started laughing in his turn, so sonorously that he could be 
heard above all the others. This was the hallelujah, a final 
outburst of the great organ of opinion. 

‘ Take my daughter away,’ whispered pale-faced Madame 
Margaillan in Dubuche’s ear. 

He sprang forward, and freed Engine, who had lowered her 
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eyelids, from the crowd ; displaying in doing so as much mus¬ 
cular energy as if it had been a question of saving the poor 
creature from imminent death. Then having taken leave of 
the Margaillans at the door, with a deal of handshaking and 
bows, he came towards bis friends, and said straightway to 
Sandoz, Fagerolles, and Gagniere : 

‘ What would you have ? It isn't my fault—I warned 
him that the public would not understand bim. It’s impro¬ 
per ; yes, you may say what you like, it’s improper.’ 

‘ They hissed Delacroix.’ broke in Sandoz, white with rage, 
and clenching his fists. ‘ They hissed Courbet. Oh, the race 
of enemies ! Oh, the born idiots ! 

Gagniere, who now shared this artistic vindictiveness, grow 
angry at the recollection of his Sunday battles at the Pasdeloup 
Concerts in favour of real music. 

• And they hiss Wagner too ; they are the same crew. I 
recognise them. You see that fat fellow over there-—’ 

Jory had to hold him back. The journalist for his part 
would rather have urged on the crowd lie kept on repeating 
that it was famous, that there was a hundred thousand francs’ 
worth of advertisements in it. And Irma, left to her own 
devices once more, went up to two of her friends, young Bourse 
men who wero among the most persistent scoQers, but whom 
she begin to indoctrinate, forcing thorn, as it were, into 
admiration, by rapping them on the knuckles. 

Fagerolles, however, had not opened his lips. He kept on 
examining the picture, and glancing at the crowd. With his 
Parisian instinct and the elastic conscience of a skilful fellow, 
he at once fathomed the misunderstanding. He was already 
vaguely conscious of what was wanted for that style of painting 
to^nake the conquest of everybody—a littlo trickery perhaps, 
some attenuations, a different choice of subject, a milder 
method of execution. In the main, the influence that Claudo 
had always had over him persisted in making itself felt ; ho 
remained imbued with it; it had set its stamp upon him for 
ever. Only he considered Claude to ho an arch-idiot to have 
exhibited such a thing as that. W'asn’t it stupid to believe in 
the intelligence of the public ? What was the meaning of 
that nude woman beside that gentleman who was fully dressed ? 
And what did those two little wrestlers in the background mean ? 
Yet the picture showed many of the qualities of a master. 
There wasn’t another bit of painting like it in the Salon l 
And ho felt a great contempt for that artist, so admirably 
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endowed, who through lack of tact made all Paris roar as if 
ho had been the worst of daubers. 

This contempt became so strong that he was unable to hide 
it. In a moment of irresistible frankness he exclaimed : 

‘ Look here, my dear fellow, it’s your own fault, you are 
too stupid.’ 

Claude, turning his eyes from the crowd, looked at him in 
silence. He had not winced, he had only turned pale amidst 
the laughter, and if his lips quivered it was merely with a 
slight nervous twitching ; nobody knew him, it was his work 
alone that was being buffeted. Then for a moment he glanced 
again at his picture, and slowly inspected the other canvases 
in the gallery. And amidst the collapse of his illusions, the 
bitter agony of his pride, a breath of courage, a whiff of health 
and youth came to him from all that gaiiy-brave painting 
which rushed with such headlong passion to beat down classical 
conventionality. Ho was consoled and inspirited by it all; he 
felt no remorse nor contrition, but, on the contrary, was impelled 
to fight the popular taste still more. No doubt there was some 
clumsiness and some puerility of effort in his work, but on 
the other hand what a pretty general tone, what a play of 
light he had thrown into it. a silvery grey light, fine and dif¬ 
fuse, brightened by all the dancing sunbeams of the open air. 
It was as if a window had been suddenly opened amidst all 
the old bituminous cookery of art, amidst all the stewing 
sauces of tradition, and the sun came in and the walls smiled 
under that invasion of springtide. The light note of his pic¬ 
ture, the bluish tinge that people had been railing at, flashed 
out among the other paintings also. Was this not the ex¬ 
pected dawn, a new aurora rising on art ? He perceived a 
critic who stopped without laughing, some celebrated painters 
who looked surprised and grave, while Papa Malgras, very 
dirty, went from picture to picture with the pout of a wary 
connoisseur, and finally stopped short in front of his canvas, 
motionless, absorbed. Then Claude turned round to Fagerolles, 
and surprised him by this tardy reply : 

‘ A fellow can only be an idiot according to his own lights, 
my dear chap, and it looks as if I were going to remain one. 
So much the better for you if you are clever l ’ 

Fagerolles at once patted him on the shoulder, like a ohum 
who had only been in fun, and Claude allowed Sandoz to take 
his arm. They led him off at last. The whole band left 
the Salon of the Rejected, deciding that they would pass on 
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their way through the gallery of architecture ; for a design for 
a museum by Dubuche bad been accepted, and for some few 
minutes he had been fidgeting and begging them with so 
humble a look, that it seemed difficult indeed to deny him 
this satisfaction. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Jory, jocularly, on entering the gallery, ‘ what 
an ice-well I One can breathe here.’ 

They all took off their hats and wiped their foreheads, with 
a feeling of relief, as if they had reached some big shady trees 
after a long march in full sunlight. The gallery was empty. 
From the roof, shaded by a whito linen screen, there fell a 
soft, even, rather sad light, which was reflected like quiescent 
water by the well-waxed, mirror like floor. On the four walls, 
of a faded red, hung the plans and designs in large and small 
chases, edged with pale blue borders. Alone —absolutely 
alone—amidst this desert stood a very hirsute gentleman, 
who was lost in the contemplation of the plan of a charity 
home. Three ladies who appeared became frightened and 
fled across the gallery with hasty steps. 

Dubucho was already showing and explaining his work 
to his comrades. It was only a drawing of a modest littlo 
museum gallery, which he had sent in with ambitious haste, 
contrary to custom and against the wishes of his master, who, 
nevertheless, had used his influence to have it accepted, think¬ 
ing himself pledged to do so. 

‘ Is your museum intended for the accommodation of tho 
paintings of tho “open air" school?' asked I*agerolles, very 
gravely. 

Gagnidre pretended to admire the plan, nodding his head, 
but thinking of something else ; whilo Claude and Sandoz 
examined it with sincere interest. 

‘Not bad, old boy,’ said tho former. 4 Tho ornamen¬ 
tation is still bastardly traditional; but nover mind; it 

will do.’ . .. 

Jory, becoming impatient at last, cut him short. 

« Como along, let’s go, eh ? I’m catching my death of 
cold here.’ 

The band resumed its march. The worst was that to make 
a short cut they had to go right through the official Salon, 
and they resigned themselves to doing so, notwithstanding 
the oath they had taken not to set foot in it, as a matter of 
protest. Cutting their way through tho crowd, keeping rigidly 
erect, they followed tho suite of galleries, casting indignant 
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glances to light and left. There was none of the gay 
scandal of their Salon, full of fresh tones and an exaggeration of 
sunlight, here. One after the other came gilt frames full of 
shadows; black pretentious things, nude figures showing 
yellowish in a cellar-like light, the frippery of so-called clas¬ 
sical art, historical, genre and landscape painting, all showing 
the same conventional black grease. The works reeked of 
uniform mediocrity, they were characterised by a muddy 
dinginess of tone, despite their primness—the primness of 
impoverished, degenerate blood. And the friends quickened 
their steps : they ran to escape from that reign of bitumen, 
condemning everything in one lump with their superb sec¬ 
tarian injustice, repeating that there was nothing in the 
place worth looking at—nothing, nothing at all! 

At last they emerged from the galleries, and were going 
down into the garden when they met Mahoudeau and Chaino. 
The former threw himself into Claude’s nrms. 

‘ Ah, my dear fellow, your picture ; what artistic tempera¬ 
ment it shows! ’ 

The painter at once began to praise the ‘ Vintaging Girl.’ 

‘And you, I say, you have thrown a nice big lump at their 
heads! ' 

But the sight of Chaino, to whom no one spoko about the 
‘ Woman taken in Adultery,' and who went silently wandering 
around, awakened Claude’s compassion. He thought there was 
something very sad about that execrablo painting, and the 
wasted life of that peasant who was a victim of middle-class 
admiration. lie always gave him the delight of a little praise ; 
so now he shook his hand cordially, exclaiming : 

‘ Your machine's very good too. Ah, my fine fellow, 
draughtsmanship has no terrors for you ! ’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ declared Chaine, who had grown purple with 
vanity under his black bushy board. 

lie and Mahoudeau joined the band, and the latter asked 
the others whether they had seen Chambouvard’s ‘ Sower.’ 
It was marvellous ; the only piece of statuary worth looking 
at in the Salon. Thereupon they all followed him into the 
garden, which the crowd was now invading. 

‘ There,’ said Mahoudeau, stopping in the middle of the 
central path : ‘ Chambouvard is standing just in front of his 
“ Sower.” ’ 

In fact, a portly man stood there, solidly planted on his 
fat legs, and admiring his handiwork. With his head sunk 
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between his shoulders, he had the heavy, handsome features of 
a Hindu idol. He was said to be the son of a veterinary 
surgeon of the neighbourhood of Amiens. At forty-five he 
had already produced twenty masterpieces : statues all sim¬ 
plicity and life, flesh modern and palpitating, kneaded by a 
workman of genius, without any pretension to refinement; 
and all this was chance production, for he furnished work as a 
field bears harvest, good one day, bad the next, in absolute 
ignorance of what he created. He carried the lack of critical 
acumen to such a degree that ho made no distinction between 
the most glorious offspring of bis hands and the detestably 
grotesque figures which now and then he chanced to put 
together. Never troubled by nervous feverishness, never 
doubting, always solid and convinced, he had the pride of 
a god. 

‘ Wonderful, the “ Sower ” ! ’ whispered Claude. 4 What a 
figure ! and what an attitude ! ’ 

Fagerolles, who had not looked at the statue, was highly 
amused by the great man, and the string of young, open- 
mouthed disciples whom as usual he dragged at his tail. 

‘Just look at them, one would think they are taking the 
sacrament, ’pon my word—and he himself, eh ? What a fine 
brutish face he has! ' 

Isolated, and quite at his ease, amidst the general curiosity, 
Chambouvard stood there wondering, with the stupefied air 
of a man who is surprised at having produced such a master¬ 
piece. He seemed to behold it for the first time, and was 
unable to get over his astonishment. Then an expression of 
delight gradually stole over his broad face, he nodded his 
head, and burst into soft, irresistible laughter, repeating a 
dozen times, ‘ It’s comical, it’s really comical! ’ 

His train of followers went into raptures, wliilo he himself 
could find nothing more forcible to express how much he 
worshipped himself. All at once there was a slight stir. 
Bongrand, who had been walking about with his hands behind 
his back, glancing vaguely around him, had just stumbled on 
Chambouvard, and the public, drawing back, whispered, and 
watched the two celebrated artists shaking hands; the one 
short and of a sanguine temperament, the other tall and rest¬ 
less. Some expressions of good-fellowship were overheard. 
4 Always fresh marvels.' 4 Of course ! And you, nothing this 

year ? ' 4 No, nothing ; I am resting, seeking-’ ‘ Come, you 

joker I There’s no need to seok, the thing comes by itself.’ 
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‘ Good-bye.' ‘ Good-bye.’ And Cbambouvard, followed by 
his court, was already moving slowly away among the crowd, 
with the glances of a king, who enjoys life, while Bongrand, 
who had recognised Claude and his friends, approached them 
with outstretched feverish hands, and called attention to the 
sculptor with a nervous jerk of the chin, saying, ‘There's 
a fellow I envy I Ah ! to be confident of always producing 
masterpieces! * 

He complimented Mahoudeau on his ‘ Vintaging Girl ’; 
showed himself paternal to all of them, with that broad¬ 
minded good-nature of his, the free and easy manner of an 
old Bohemian of the romantic school, who had settled down 
and was decorated. Then, turning to Claude: 

Well, what did I tell you ? Did you see upstairs ? You 
have become the chief of a school.’ 

. ' Ah I yes,’ replied Claude. ‘ They are giving it me 
nicely. You are the master of us all.’ 

But Bongrand made his usual gesture of vague suffering 
and went off, saying, ‘ Hold your tongue ! I am not even my 
own master.’ 

For a few moments longer the band wandored through the 
garden. They had gone back to look at the 4 Vintaging Girl,’ 
when Jory noticed that Gagnidre no longer had Irma B6cot 
on his arm. Gagnidre was stupefied ; where the deuce could 
ho havo lost her ? But when Fagerolles had told him that 
she had gone off in the crowd with two gentlemen, ho 
recovered his composure, and followed the others, lighter of 

heart now that he was relieved of that girl who had bewildered 
him. 

People now only moved about with difficulty. All the 
seats were taken by storm; groups blocked up the paths, 
whore the promenaders paused every now and then, flowing 
back around the successful bits of bronze and marble. From 
the crowded buffet there arose a loud buzzing, a clatter of 
saucers and spoons which mingled with the throb of life per¬ 
vading the vast nave. The sparrow’s had flown up to the 
forest of iron girders again, and one could hear their sharp 
little chirps, the twittering with which they serenaded the 
setting sun, under the warm panes of the glass roof. The 
atmosphere, moreover, had become heavy, there was a damp 
greenhouse-like warmth ; the air, stationary as it was, had an 
odour as of humus, freshly turned over. And rising above the 
garden throng, the din of the first-floor galleries, the tramp- 
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ing of feet on their iron-girdcred flooring still rolled on with tho 
clamour of a tempest beating against a cliff. 

Claude, who had a keen perception of that rumbling 
storm, ended by hearing nothing else ; it had been let loose 
and was howling in his ears. It was the merriment of the 
crowd whoso jeers and laughter swept hurricane-like past his 
picture. With a weary gesture he exclaimed : 

* Come, what are we messing about here for? I sha'n't 
take anything at the refreshment bar, it reeks of tho Institute. 
Let’s go and have a glass of beer outside, eh ? ’ 

They all went out, with sinking legs and tired faces, 
expressive of contempt. Once outside, on finding themselves 
again face to face with healthy mother Nature in her spring- 
tide season, they breathed noisily with an air of delight. It 
had barely struck four o’clock, the slanting sun swept along 
the Champs Elysees and everything flared : the serried rows of 
carriages, like the fresh foliage of the trees, and the sheaf-like 
fountains which spouted up and whirled away in golden dust. 
With a sauntering step they went hesitatingly down the cen¬ 
tral avenue, and finally stranded in a little cafe, the Pavilion 
de la Concorde, on the left, just before reaching tho Place. 
The place was so small that they sat down outside it at tho 
edge of the footway, despite the chill which fell from a vault 
of leaves, already fully grown and gloomy. 13 ut beyond 
the four rows of chestnut-trees, beyond the belt of verdant 
shade, they could see the sunlit roadway of the main avenue 
where Paris passed before them as in a nimbus, the carriages 
with their wheels radiating like stars, the big yellow omni¬ 
buses, looking even more profusely gilded than triumphal 
chariots, the horsemen whose steeds seemed to raise clouds of 
sparks, and the foot passengers whom the light enveloped in 
Bplendour. 

And during nearly three hours, with his beer untasled 
before him, Claude went on talking and arguing amid a 
growing fever, broken down as he was in body, and with his 
mind full of all the painting ho had just seen. It was the 
usual winding up of their visit to the Salon, though this year 
they wero more impassioned on account of the liberal measure 
of the Emperor. 

« Well, and what of it, if the public does laugh ? * cried 
Claude. ‘ We must educato the public, that’s all. In reality 
it's a victory. Take away two hundred grotesque canvases, 
and our Salon beats theirs. We have courage and audacity— 
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we are the future. Yes, yes, you’ll see it later on ; we shall 
kill their Salon. We shall enter it as conquerors, by dint of 
producing masterpieces. Laugh, laugh, you big stupid Paris— 
laugh until you fall on your knees before us ! ’ 

And stopping short, he pointed prophetically to the trium¬ 
phal avenue, where the luxury and happiness of the city went 
rolling by in the sunlight. His arras stretched out till they 
embraced even the Placo de la Concorde, which could be seen 
slantwise from where they sat under the trees—the Place de 
la Concorde, with the plashing water of one of its fountains, 
a strip of balustrade, and two of its statues—Rouen, with 
the gigantic bosom, and Lille, thrusting forward her huge 
bare foot. ° 

‘ “ In the open air ”—it amuses them, eh ? ’ he resumed. 
' A11 r »ght, since they are bent on it, the “ open air ” then, the 
school of the “ open air ! ” Eh 1 it was a thing strictly between 
us, it didn't exist yesterday beyond the circleof a few painters. 
But now they throw the word upon the winds, and they found 
the school. Oh 1 I’m agreeable. Let it be the school of the 
“ open air 1 ” ’ 

Jory slapped his thighs. 

‘ Didn’t 1 tell you ? I felt sure of making them bite with 
those articles of mine, the idiots that they are. Ah I how 
wo’ll plague thorn now.’ 

Mahoudeau also was singing victory, constantly dragging 
in his ‘ Vintaging Girl,’ the daring points of which he explained 
to the silent Chafne, tho only one who listened to him ; while 
Gagni^re, with tho sternness of a timid man waxing wroth 
over questions of pure theory, spoke of guillotining the 
Institute ; and Sandoz, with the glowing sympathy of a hard 
worker, and Dubuche, giving way to the contagion of revolu¬ 
tionary friendship, became exasperated, and struck the table, 
swallowing up Paris with each draught of boer. Fagerolles, 
very calm, retained his usual smile. He had accompanied 
them for the sake of amusement, for the singular pleasure 
which lie found in urging his comrades into farcical affairs 
that were bound to turn out badly. At the very moment when 
ho was lashing their spirit of revolt, he himself formed the 
firm resolution to work in future for the Prix de Rome. That 
day had decided him ; he thought it idiotio to compromise his 
prospects any further. 

The sun was declining on the horizon, there was now only 
a returning stream of carriages, coming baok from the Bois in 
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the pale golden shimmer of the sunset. And the exodus from 
the Salon must have been nearly over ; a long string of pedes¬ 
trians passed by, gentlemen who looked liko critics, each with 
a catalogue under his arm. 

But all at once Gagni^re became enthusiastic: ‘ Ah ! 
Courajod, there was one who had his share in inventing 
landscape painting ! Have you seen his “ Pond of Gagnv ” at 
the Luxembourg ? ’ 

‘ A marvel! ’ exclaimed Claude. ' It was painted thirty 
years ago, and nothing more substantial has been turned out 
since. Why is it left at the Luxembourg ? It ought to be in 
the Louvre.’ 

‘But Courajod isn’t dead,’ said Fagerollcs. 

1 What! Courajod isn’t dead ! No one ever sees him or 
speaks of him now.’ 

There was general stupefaction when Fagerollcs assured 
them that the great landscape painter, now seventy 3 ears of 
age, lived somewhere in the neighbourhood of Montmartre, in 
a little house among his fowls, ducks, and dogs. So one 
might outlive one’s own glory 1 To think that there were 
such melancholy instances of old artists disappearing before 
their death! Silence fell upon them all ; they began to 
shiver when they perceived Bongrand pass by on a friend’s 
arm, with a congestive face and a nervous air as ho waved his 
hand to them ; while almost immediately behind him, 
surrounded by his disciples, came Chambouvard, laughing 
very loudly, and tapping his heels on the pavement with 
the air of absolute mastery that comes from confidence in 
immortality. 

‘What! are you going?’ said Mahoudeau to Chaine, who 
was rising from his chair. 

The other mumbled somo indistinct W’ords in his beard, and 
went off after distributing hand-shakes among the party. 

* I know,’ said Jory to Mahoudeau. ‘ I believe he has a 
weakness for your neighbour, the herbalist woman. I 6aw 
his eyes flash all at once; it comes upon him like toothache. 
Look how he’s running over there.’ 

The sculptor shrugged his shoulders amidst the general 
laughter. 

But Claude did not hear. He was now discussing archi¬ 
tecture with Dubuche. No doubt, that plan of a museum 
gallery which he exhibited wasn’t bad ; only there was nothing 
new in it. It was all so much patient marquetry of the school 
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formulas. Ought not all the arts to advance in one line of 
battle ? Ought not the evolution that was transforming 
literature, painting, even music itself, to renovate architecture 
as well ? If ever the architecture of a period was to have 
a style of its own, it was assuredly the architecture of the 
period they would soon be entering, a new period when they 
would find the ground freshly swept, ready for the rebuilding 
of everything. Down with the Greek temples ! there was no 
reason why they should continue to exist under our sky, amid 
our society! down with the Gothic cathedrals, since faith in 
legend was dead ! down with the delicate colonnades, the lace¬ 
like work of the Renaissance—that revival of the antique grafted 
on medievalism—precious art-jewellery, no doubt, but in 
which democracy could not dwell. And he demanded, he 
called with violent gestures for an architectural formula suited 
to democracy ; such work in stone as would express its tenets ; 
edifices where it would really be at home; something vast 
and strong, great and simple at the same time ; the something 
that was already being indicated in the new railway stations 
and markets, whoso ironwork displayed such solid elegance, 
but purified and raised to a standard of beauty, proclaiming 
the grandeur of the intellectual conquests of the age. 

‘ Ah I yes, ah ! yes,’ repeated Dubuche, catching Claude’s 
enthusiasm ; 1 that’s what I want to accomplish, you’ll see 
some day. Give me time to succeed, and when I’m my own 
master—ah I when I'm my own master.’ 

Night was coming on apaoe, and Claude was growing more 
and more animated and passionate, displaying a fluency, an 
eloquence which his comrades had not known him to possess. 
They all grew excited in listening to him, and ended by becom¬ 
ing noisily gay over the extraordinary witticisms he launched 
forth. lie himself, having returned to the subject of his 
picture, again discussed it with a deal of gaiety, caricaturing 
the crowd he had seen looking at it, and imitating the imbecilo 
laughter. Along the avenue, now of an ashy hue, one only 
saw the shadows of infrequent vehicles dart by. The side¬ 
walk was quite black ; an icy chill fell from the trees. Nothing 
broke the stillness but the sound of song coming from a 
clump of verdure behind the caf6; there was some rehearsal 
at the Concert de l’Horloge, for one heard the sentimental 
voice of a girl trying a love-song. 

. 1 Ah 1 how they aroused me, the idiots I ’ exclaimed Claude, 

in a last burst. ‘ Do you know, I wouldn’t take a hundred 
thousand francs for my day’s pleasure 1 * 
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Then he relapsed into silence, thoroughly exhausted. 
Nobody hud any saliva left ; silence reigned ; they all shivered 
in the icy gust that swept by. And they separated in a sort 
of bewilderment, shaking hands in a tired fashion. Dubuche 
was going to dine out ; Fagerolles had an appointment ; in 
vain did Jory, Mahoudeau, and Gagnieretry to drag Claude to 
Foucart’s, a twenty-five sons' restaurant; Sandoz was already 
taking him away on his arm, feeling anxious at seeing him 
so excited. 

* Como along, I promised my mother to he back for dinner. 
You’ll take a bit with us. It will be nice ; we’ll finish the day 
together.’ 

They both went down the quay, past the Tuileries, walking 
side by side in fraternal fashion. But at tho Pont des Saints^ 
Peres the painter stopped short. 

‘ What, are you going to leave me?’ exclaimed Sandoz. 

‘ Why, I thought you were going to dine with me ? ’ 

‘ No, thanks ; l’vo too bad a headache—I’m going homo to 
bed.' 

And he obstinately clung to this excuse. 

4 All right, old man,’ said Sandoz at last, with a smile. 

4 One doesn’t see much of you nowadays. You live in mystery. 
Go on, old boy, I don’t want to be in your way.’ 

Claude restrained a gesture of impatience ; and, letting his 
friend cross the bridge, he went his way along tho quays by 
himself. IIo walked on with his arms hanging beside him, 
with his face turned towards the ground, seeing nothing, but 
taking long strides like a somnambulist who is guided by 
instinct. On the Quui de Bourbon, in front of his door, ho 
looked up, full of surprise on seeing a cab waiting at the edge 
of the foot pavement, and barring his way. And it was with 
the same automatical step that he entered the doorkeeper’s 
room to take liis key. 

4 1 have given it to that lady,’ called Madame Joseph from 
the back of tho room. ‘ She is upstairs.’ 

4 What lady ? ’ he asked in bewilderment. 

4 That young person. Come, you know very well, the one 
who always comes.’ 

Ho had not the remotest idea whom she meant. Still, in 
his utter confusion of mind, ho decided to go upstairs. The 
key was in the door, which he slowly opened and closed again. 

For a moment Claude stood stock still. Darkncss°liad 
invaded the studio; a violet dimness, a melancholy gloom 

K 
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fell from the large window, enveloping everything. He could 
no longer plainly distinguish either the floor, or the furniture, 
or the sketches ; everything that was lying about seemed to 
bo melting in the stagnant waters of a pool. But on the edge 
of the couch there loomed a dark figure, stiff with waiting, 
anxious and despairing amid the last gasp of daylight. It was 
Christine ; he recognised her. 

She held out her hands, and murmured in a low, halting 
voice: 

* I have been here for three hours; yes, for three hours, 
all alone, and listening. I took a cab on leaving there, and I 
only wanted to stay a minute, and get back as soon as pos¬ 
sible. But I should have stayed all night; I could not go away 
without shaking hands with you.’ 

She continued, and told him of her mad desire to see the 
picture; her prank of going to the Salon, and how she had 
tumbled into it amidst the storm of laughter, amidst the jeers 
of all those people. It was she whom they had hissed like 
that ; it was on herself that they had spat. And seized with 
wild terror, distracted with grief and shame, she had fled, as if 
she could feel that laughter lashing her like a whip, until the 
blood flowed. But she now forgot about herself in her con¬ 
cern for him, upsot by the thought of the grief he must feel, 
for her womanly sensibility magnified the bitterness of the 
repulse, and she was eager to console. 

‘ Oh, friend, don’t grieve ! I wished to see and tell you that 
they are jealous of it all, that I found the picture very nice, 

and that I feel very proud and happy at having helped you_ 

at being, if ever so little, a part of it.’ 

Still, motionless, he listened to her as she stammered those 
tender words in an ardent voice, and suddenly he sank down 
at her feet, letting his head fall upon her knees, and bursting 
into tears. All his excitement of the afternoon, all the bravery 
ho had shown amidst the jeering, all his gaiety and violence 
now collapsed, in a fit of sobs which well nigh choked him. 
From the gallery where the laughter had buffeted him, he heard 
it pursuing him through the Champs Elys6es, then along 
the banks of the Seine, and now in his very studio. His 
strength was utterly spent; he felt weaker than a child ; and 
rolling his head from one side to another he repeated in a 
stifled voice : 

‘ My God ! how I do suffer 1 ’ 

Then she, with both hands, raised his face to her lips in a 
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transport of passion. Sho kissed him, and with her warm 
breath she blow to his very heart the words : 4 Be quiet, be 
quiet, I love you ! ’ 

They adored each other ; it was inevitable. Near them, 
on the centre of the table, the lilac she had sent him that 
morning embalmed tho night air, and, alone shiny with 
lingering light, the scattered particles of gold leaf, wafted from 
tho frame of the big picture, twinkled like a swarming of stars. 


VI 

The very next morning, at seven o'clock, Christine was at tho 
studio, her face still Hushed by the falsehood which she had 
told Madame Vauzade about a young friend from Clermont 
whom she was to meet at the station, and with whom she 
should spend tho day. 

Claude, overjoyed by the idea of spending a whole day with 
her, wanted to take her into the country, far away under tho 
glorious sunlight, so as to have her entirely to himself. She 
was delighted; thoy scampered off like lunatics, and reached 
the St. Lazare Station just in time to catch tho Havre train, 
lie knew, beyond Mantes, a little villago called Bennecourt, 
whero there was an artists'inn which he had at times invaded 
with some comrades ; and careless ns to tho two hours’ rail, 
he took her to lunch there, just as ho would have taken her 
to Asnidres. She made very merry over this journey, to which 
there seemed no end. So much the better if it were to take 
them to the end of tho world 1 It seemed to them as if even¬ 
ing would never come. 

At ten o’clock thoy alighted at Bonnieres ; and there they 
took the ferry—an old ferry-boat that creaked and grated 
against its chain—for Bennecourt is situated on the opposito 
bank of tho Seine. It was a splendid May morning, tho 
rippling waters wore spangled with gold in the sunlight, the 
young foliage showed delicately green against the cloudless 
azure. And, beyond the islets situated at this point of tho 
river, how delightful it was to find the country inn, with its 
little grocery business attached, its largo common room smol- 
ling of soapsuds, and its spacious yard full of manure, on 
which the ducks disported themselves. 

‘ Hallo, Faucheur ! we have oorne to lunch. An omelette, 
some sausages, and some cheese, eh ? ’ 
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‘ Are you going to stay the night, Monsieur Claude ? * 

‘ No, no ; another time. And some white wine ; eh ? you 
know that pinky wine, that grates a bit in the throat.’ 

Christine had already followed mother Fauchour to the 
barn-yard, and when the latter came back with her eggs, she 
asked Claude with her artful peasant’s laugh : 

‘ And so now you’re married ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the painter without hesitation, 'it looks 
like it since I’m with my wife.’ 

The lunch was exquisite : the omelette overdone, the 
sausages too greasy, and the bread so hard that he had to cut 
it into fingers for Christine lest she should hurt her wrist. 
They emptied two bottles of wine, and began a third, becom¬ 
ing so gay and noisy that they ended by feeling bewildered in 
the long room, where they partook of the meal all alone. 
She, with her cheeks aflame, declared that she was tipsy ; it 
had never happened to her before, and she thought it very 
funny. Oh ! so funny, and she burst into uncontrollable 
laughter. 

‘ Lot us get a breath of air,’ she said at last. 

‘ Yes, let's tako a stroll. We must start back at four 
o’clock ; so wo have three hours before us.’ 

They went up the village of Bennecourt, whose yellow 
houses straggle along the river bank for about a couple of 
thousand yards. All the villagers were in the fields; they 
only met threo cows, led by a little girl. He, with an out¬ 
stretched arm, told her all about the locality; seemed to 
know whither he was going, and when they had reached the 
last house—an old building, standing on the bank of the 
Seine, just opposite the slopes of Jeufos—sehe turned round it, 
and entered a wood of oak trees. It was like the end of the 
world, roofed in with foliage, through which the sun alone 
penetrated in narrow tongues of flame. And there they 
could stroll and talk and kiss in freedom. 

Y> hen at last it became necessary for them to retrace 
their steps, they found a peasant standing at the open door¬ 
way of the house by the wood-side. Claude recognised the 
man and called to him : 

* Hallo, Porrette ! Does that shanty belong to you ? * 

At this the old fellow, with tears in his eyes, related that 
it did, and that his tenants had gone away without paying 

him, leaving their furniture behind. And he invited them 
inside. 
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‘ There’s no harm in looking ; you may know somebody 
who would like to take the place. Thero are many Parisians 
who d be glad of it. Three hundred francs a year, with the 
furniture ; it's for nothing, eh ? ’ 

They inquisitively followed him inside. It was a ram¬ 
bling old place that seemed to have been cut out of a barn. 
Downstairs they found an immense kitchen and a dining¬ 
room, in which one might have given a dance; upstairs were 
two rooms also, so vast that one seemed lost in them. As 
for the furniture, it consisted of a walnut bedstead in one of 
the rooms, and of a table and some household utensils in 
the kitchen. But in front of the house the neglected garden 
was planted with magnificent apricot trees, and overgrown 
with large rose bushes in full bloom ; while at the back there 
was a potato field reaching as fur as the oak wood, and sur¬ 
rounded by a quick-set hedge. 

4 I’d leave the potatoes as they are,’ said old Porrettc. 

Claude and Christine looked at each other with one of 
those sudden cravings for solitude and forgetfulness common 
to lovers. Ah ! how sweet it would be to love one another 
there in the depths of that nook, so far away from everybody 
else! But they smiled. Was such a thing to be thought of? 
They had barely timo to catch the train that was to t:-ke 
them back to Paris. And the old peasant, who was Madame 
Faucheur’s father, accompanied them along the river Imik, 
and as they were stepping into the ferry-boat, shouted to them, 
after quite an inward struggle : 

\ou know, I 11 make it two hundred and fifty francs — 
send me some people.’ 

On reaching Paris, Claude accompanied Christine to 
Madame Vanzode’s door. They had grown very sad. They 
exchanged a long handshake, silent and despairing, not daring 
to kiss each other thero. 

A life of torment thou began. In tho course of a fortnight 
she was only able to call on three occasions ; and slio arrived 
pantiug, having but a few minutes at her disposal, for it so 
happened that tho old lady had just then become very 
exacting. Claude questioned her, feeling uneasy at seeing 
her look so pale and out of sorts, with her eyes bright with 
fever. Never had that pious house, that vault, without uir or 
light, where she died of boredom, caused her so much 
^suffering. Her fits of giddiness had come upon her again ; 
tho w r ant of exercise made the blood throb in her temples’. 
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She owned to him that she had fainted one evening in her 
room, as if she had been suddenly strangled by a leaden 
hand. Still she did not say a word against her employer ; on 
the contrary, she softened on speaking of her : the poor 
creature, so old and so infirm, and so kind-hearted, who 
called her daughter! She felt as if she were commit¬ 
ting a wicked act each time that she forsook her to hurry to 
her lover’s. 

Two more weeks went by, and the falsehoods with which 
Christine had to buy, as it were, each hour of liberty became 
intolerable to her. She loved, she would have liked to 
proclaim it aloud, and her feelings revolted at having to hide 
her love like a crime, at having to lie basely, like a servant 
afraid of being sent away. 

At last, one evening in the studio, at the moment 
when she was leaving, she threw herself with a distracted 
gesture into Claude’s arms, sobbing with suffering and pas¬ 
sion. ‘ Ah ! I cannot, I cannot—keep me with you ; prevent 
mo from going back.’ 

lie had caught hold of her, and was almost smothering 
her with kisses. 

‘ You really love me, then 1 Oh, my darling 1 But I am 
so very poor, and you would lose everything. Can I allow you 
to forego everything like this ? ’ 

She sobbed more violently still; her halting words were 
choked by her tears. 

‘ The money, eh ? which she might leave me ? Do you 
think I calculate ? I have never thought of it, I swear it to 
you! Ah I let her keep everything and let me be free ! I 
have no ties, no relatives; can't I be allowed to do as I 
like?’ 

Then, in a last sob of agony : ‘ Ah, you are right; it’s 
wrong to desert the poor woman. Ah 1 I despise myself. I 
wish I had the strength. But I love you too much, I suffer 
too much ; surely you won’t let mo die ? ’ 

4 Oh! ’ he cried in a passionate transport. ‘ Let others 
die, there are but we two on earth.’ 

It was all so muoh madness. Christine left Madame 
Vanzade in the most brutal fashion. She took her trunk 
away the very next morning. She and Claude had at once 
remembered the deserted old house at Bennecourt, the giant 
rose-bushes, the immense rooms. Ah 1 to go away, to go 
away without the loss of an hour, to live at the world’s end, 
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in all the bliss of their passion ! She clapped her hands for 
very joy. lie, still smarting from his defeat at the Salon, and 
anxious to recover from it. longed for complete rest in tbe 
country ; yonder he would find the real 4 open air,’ he would 
work away with grass up to his neck and bring back master¬ 
pieces. In a couple of days everything was ready, the studio 
relinquished, the few household chattels conveyed to the rail¬ 
way station. Besides, they met with a slice of luck, for 
Papa Malgras gave some five hundred francs for a score 
of sketches, selected from among the waifs and strays of the 
removal. Thus they would be able to live like princes. Claude 
still had his income of a thousand francs a year ; Christine, 
too, had saved some money, besides having her outfit and 
dresses. And away they went ; it was perfect llight, friends 
avoided and not oven warned by letter, Pans despised and 
forsaken amid laughter expressive of relief. 

Juno was drawing to a close, and the rain fell in torrents 
during the week they spent in arranging their now home. 
They discovered that old Porrotto had taken away half the 
kitchen utensils before signing the agreement. But that 
matter did not affect them. They took a delight in dabbling 
about amidst the showers; they made journeys three leagues 
long, as far as Vernon, to buy plates and saucepans, which 
they brought back with them in triumph. At last thoy got 
shipshape, occupying one of the upstairs rooms, abandoning 
the other to the mice, and transforming the dining-room 
into a studio; and, above all, as happy as children at taking 
their meals in the kitchen off a deal table, near the hearth 
whero the soup sang in the pot. To wait upon them they 
engaged a girl from the village, who came every morning and 
went home at night. She was called M61ie, she was a niece 
of the Faucheurs, and her stupidity delighted them. In fact, 
one could not have found a greater idiot in the whole region. 

The sun having shown itself again, some delightful days 
followed, the months slipping away amid monotonous felicity. 
They never knew the date, thoy were for over mixing up tho 
days of the week. Every day, after tho second breakfast, 
came endless strolls, long walks across the tableland planted 
with apple trees, over the grassy country roads, along tho 
banks of the Seine through the meadows as far as La Roche- 
Guyon ; and there were still more distant explorations, 
perfect journoys on the opposite side of the river, amid tho 
cornfields of Bonnieres and Jeufosse. A person who was 
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obliged to leave the neighbourhood sold them an old boat for 
thirty francs, so that they also had the river at their disposal, 
and, liko savages, became seized with a passion for it, living on 
its waters for days together, rowing about, discovering new 
countries, and lingering for hours under the willows on the 
banks, or in little creeks, dark with shade. Betwixt the 
eyots scattered along the stream there was a shifting and 
mysterious city, a network of passages along which, with the 
lower branches of the trees caressingly brushing against them, 
they softly glided, alone, as it were, in the world, with the 
ringdoves and the kingfishers. He at times had to spring 
out upon the sand, with bare legs, to push off the skiff. She 
bravely plied the oars, bent on forcing her way against the 
strongest currents, and exulting in her strength. And in the 
evening they ate cabbage soup in the kitchen, laughing at 
M61ie’s stupidity, as they had laughed at it the day before ; 
to begin the morrow just in the same fashion. 

Every evening, however, Christine said to Claude : 

‘ Now, my dear, you must promise mo one thing—that 
you’ll set to work to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes, to morrow ; I give you my word.’ 

* And you know if you don’t, I shall really get angry 
this time. Is it I w'ho prevent you ? ’ 

* You 1 what an idea. Since I came here to work—dash 
it all! you’ll see to-morrow.’ 

On the morrow they started off again in the skiff; she 
looked at him with an embarrassed smile when she saw that 
he took neither canvas nor colours. Then she kissed him, 
laughing, proud of her power, moved by the constant sacrifice 
he made to her. And then came fresh affectionate remon¬ 
strances : ‘ To-morrow, ah ! to-morrow she would tie him to 
his easel! ’ 

However, Claude did make some attempts at work. He 
bogan a study of the slopes of Jeufosse, with the Seino in the 
foreground ; but Christine followed him to the islet where he 
had installed himself, and sat down on the grass close to him 
with parted lips, her eyes watching the blue sky. And she 
looked so pretty there amidst the verdure, in that solitude, 
where nothing broke the silence but the rippling of the water, 
that every minute ho relinquished his palette to nestle by her 
side. On another occasion, he was altogether charmed bv an 
old farmhouse, shaded by some antiquated apple trees which 
had grown to the size of oaks. He came thither two days in sue- 
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cession, but on the third Christine took him to the market nt 
Bonnieres to buy some bens. The next day was also lost; the 
canvas had dried ; then he grew impatient in trying to work 
at it again, and finally abandoned it altogether. Throughout 
the warm weather he thus made but a pretence to work—barely 
roughing out little bits of painting, which he laid aside on tho 
first pretext, without an effort at perseverance. His passion 
for toil, that fever of former days that had made him rise at 
daybreak to battle with his rebellious art, seemed to have gone ; 
a reaction of indifference and laziness had set in, and he vege¬ 
tated delightfully, like one who is recovering from some severe 
illness. 

But Christine lived indeed. All tho latent passion of her 
naturo burst into being. She was indeed an amorosa, a child 
of nature and of love. 

Thus their days passed by and solitude did not prove irksome 
to them. No desire for diversion, of paying or receiving visits, 
as yet made them look beyond themselves. Such hours as 
she did not spend near him, she employed in household cares, 
turning tho house upside down with great cleanings, which 
M61ie executed under her supervision, and falling into fits of 
reckless activity, which led her to engage in personal combats 
with tho few saucepans in the kitchen. The garden especially 
occupied her; provided with pruning shears, careless of tho 
thorns which lacerated her hands, she reaped harvests of roses 
from the giant rose-bushes ; and she gavo herself a thorough 
back ache in gathering the apricots, which she sold for two 
hundred francs to sonic of tho Englishmen who scoured tho 
district every year. She was very proud of her bargain, and 
seriously talked of living upon the garden produce. Claude 
cared less for gardening ; ho had placed his couch in tho large 
dining-room, transformed into a studio ; and ho stretched 
himself upon it, and through tho open window watched her 
sow and plant. Thero was profound peace, the certainty 
that nobody would come, that no ring at the bell would disturb 
them at any moment of the day. Claude carried this fear of 
coming into contact with people so far as to avoid passing 
Fauclieur’s inn, for ho dreaded lest he might run against 
some party of chums from Paris. Not a soul came, however, 
throughout the livelong summer. And every night as they 
went upstairs, ho repeated that, after all, it was deuced lucky. 

There was, however, a secret sore in the depths of his happi¬ 
ness. After their flight from Paris, Sandoz had learnt their 
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address, and had written to ask whether he might go to see 
Claude, but the latter had not answered the letter, and so 
coolness had followed, and the old friendship seemed dead. 
Christine was grieved at this, for she realised well enough 
that ho had broken off all intercourse with his comrades for 
her sake. She constantly reverted to the subject; she did not 
want to estrange him from his friends, and indeed she insisted 
that ho should invite them. But, though he promised to set 
matters right, ho did nothing of the kind. It was all over ; 
what was the use of raking up the past ? 

However, money having become scarce towards the latter 
days of July, he was obliged to go to Paris to sell Papa 
Malgras half a dozen of his old studies, and Christine, on 
accompanying him to the station, made him solemnly promise 
that he would go to see Sandoz. In the evening she was 
thero again, at the Bonnieres Station, waiting for him. 

' Well, did you see him ? did you embrace each other ? * 

lie began walking by her side in silent embarrassment. 
Then ho answered in a husky voice: 

‘No; I hadn’t time.’ 

Thereupon, sorely distressed, with two big tears welling to 
her eyes, she replied : 

4 You grieve me very much indeed.’ 

Then, as they were walking under the trees, he kissed her, 
crying also, and begging her not to make him saddor still. 
‘ Could people alter life ? Did it not suffice that they were 
happy together ? ’ 

During the earlier months they only once mot some 
strangers. This occurred a little above Bennecourt, in the 
direction of La Roche-Guyon. They were strolling along a 
deserted, wooded lane, one of those delightful dingle paths of 
the region, when, at a turning, they came upon three middle- 
class people out for a walk—father, mother, and daughter. 
It precisely happened tbat, believing themselves to be quite 
alone, Claude and Christine had passed their arms round each 
other s waists; she, bending towards him, was offering her 
lips ; while he laughingly protruded his ; and their surprise 
was so sudden that they did not change their attitude, but, 
still clasped together, advanced at the same slow pace. The 
amazed family remained transfixed against one of the side 
banks, the father stout and apoplectio, the mother as thin as a 
• 1 B '^ a ^ e » an d the daughter, a mere shadow, looking like a 
sick bird moulting—all three of them ugly, moreover, and 
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but scantily provided with the vitiated blood of their race. 
They looked disgraceful amidst the throbbing life of nature, 
beneath the glorious sun. And all at once the sorry girl, who 
with stupefied eyes thus watched love passing by, was pushed 
oft' by her father, dragged along by her mother, both beside 
themselves, exasperated by the sight of that embrace, and 
asking whether there was no longer any country police, while, 
still without hurrying, the lovers went oft" triumphantly in 
their glory. 

Claude, however, was wondering and searching his 
memory. Where had he previously seen those heads, so 
typical of bourgeois degeneracy, those flattened, crabbed faces 
reeking of millions earned at the expense of the poor ? It 
was assuredly in some important circumstance of his life. 
And all at once he remembered ; they were the Margaillans, 
the man was that building contractor whom Dubucho had 
promenaded through the Salon of the Rejected, and who had 
laughed in front of his picture with the roaring laugh of a 
fool. A couple of hundred steps further on, as he and 
Christine emerged from the lane and found themselves in 
front of a large estate, where a big white building stood, girt 
with fine trees, they learnt from an old peasant woman that 
La Richaudidre, as it was called, had belonged to the Mar¬ 
gaillans for three years past. They had paid fifteen hundred 
thousand francs for it, and had just spent more than a million 
in improvements. 

* That part of the country won’t see much of us in future,’ 
said Claude, as they returned to Bennccourt. ‘ Those mon¬ 
sters spoil the landscape.’ 

Towards the end of the summor, an important event 
changed the current of their lives. Christine was enceinte. 
At first, both she and Claude folt amazed and worried. Now 
for the first time they seemed to dread some terrible com¬ 
plications in their life. Later on, however, they gradually 
grow accustomed to the thought of what lay before them and 
made all necessary preparations. But the winter proved a 
terribly inclement one, and Christine was compelled to remain 
indoors, whilst Claude went walking all alono over the frost- 
bound, clanking roads. And I 10 , finding himself in solitude 
during these walks, after months of constant companionship, 
wondered at the way his life had turned, against his own will, 
as it were. He had never wished for homo life even with 
her; had ho been consulted, he would have expressed his 
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honor of it; it had come about, however, and could not be 
undone for—without mentioning the child—ho was one of 
those who lack the courage to break off. This fate had evi¬ 
dently been in store for him, he felt; he had been destined to 
succumb to the first woman who did not feel ashamed of him. 
ihe hard ground resounded beneath his wooden-soled shoes, 
and the blast froze the current of his reverie, which lingered 
on vague thoughts, on his luck of having, at any rate, met 
with a good and honest girl, on how cruelly he would have 
suffered had it been otherwise. And then his love came back 
to him ; he hurried homo to take Christine in his trembling 
arms as if he had been in danger of losing her. 

The child a boy, was bora about the middie of February, 
and at once began to revolutionise the homo, for Christine, 
who had shown herself such an active housewife, proved to 
be a very awkward nurse. She failed to become motherly, 
despite her kind heart and her distress at the sight of the 
slightest pimple. She soon grow weary, gave in, and called 
tor Melie, who only made matters worse by her gaping 
stupidity. 1 he father had to come to the rescue, and proved 
still more awkward than the two women. The discomfort which 
needlework had caused Christine of old, her want of aptitude 
as regards the usual occupations of her sex, revived amid the 
cares that the baby required. The child was ill-kept, and 
grew uj) anyhow m the garden, or in the large rooms left 
untidy m sheer despair, amidst broken toys, uncleanliness 
and destruction. And when matters became too bad alto¬ 
gether, Christine could only throw herself upon the neck of 

J3 a V she love <J; She was pre-eminently an amorosa and 
would have sacrificed her son for his father twenty times 
over ■ 

o Wa8 rrf this period > H owever , that Claude resumed work 
a little. The winter was drawing to a close ; he did not know 

spend tho ^ight sunny mornings, since Christine 
couid no longer go out before mid-day on account of Jacques, 

om.they had named thus after his maternal grandfather, 
though they neglected to have him christened. Claude 

w fc u e f a 5, den ,’. afc first > in a random way: made a 

ff?an t h rn^ fc h h °u the lmes °I apncot trees * roughed out the 
giant lose-bushes, composed some bits of ‘still life,’out of 

nankfn PP k'Ti * bofctle ’ *i nd a stoneware jar, disposed on a table- 

. T , h ? s was , onl y to pass his time. But afterwards he 
warmed to his work; the idea of painting a figure in the full 
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sunlight ended by haunting him ; and from that moment his 
wife became his victim, she herself agreeable enough, offering 
herself, feeling happy at affording him pleasure, without as 
yet understanding what a terrible rival she was giving her¬ 
self in art. He painted her a score of times, dressed in white, 
in red, amidst the verdure, standing, walking, or reclining on 
the grass, wearing a wide-brimmed straw hat, or bare-headed, 
under a parasol, the oherry-tinted silk of which steeped her 
features in a pinky glow. lie never felt wholly satislied ; he 
scratched out the canvases after two or three sittings, and at 
once began them afresh, obstinately sticking to the same 
subject. Only a few studies, incomplete, but charmingly 
indicated in a vigorous style, were saved from the palette- 
knife, and hung against the walls of the dining-room. 

And after Christine it became Jacques’ turn to pose. 
They stripped him to tho skin, like a little St. John the 
Baptist, on warm days, and stretched him on a blanket, where 
he was told not to stir. But devil a bit could they make 
him keep still. Getting frisky, in tho sunlight, he crowed 
and kicked with his tiny pink feet in tho air, rolling about 
and turning somersaults. The father, after laughing, becamo 
angry, and sworo at tho tiresome mite, who would not keep 
quiet for a minute. Whoever heard of trilling with painting ? 
Then tho mother made big eyes at tho little one, and held 
him while the painter quickly sketched an arm or a leg. 
Claude obstinately kept at it for weeks, tempted ns ho felt by 
the pretty tones of that childish skin. It was not as a father, 
but as an artist, that ho gloated over tho boy as tho subject 
for a masterpiece, blinking hia eyes the while, and dreaming 
of some wonderful picturo h^would paint. And ho renewed 
the experiment again and again, watching tho lad for days, 
and feeling furious when the little scamp would not go to 
sleep at times when he, Claude, might so well have painted 
him. 

One day, when Jacques was sobbing, refusing to keep still, 
Christine gently remarked: 

‘ My dear, you tire the poor pet.’ 

At this Claude burst forth, full of remorse : 

‘ After all! you are right; I’m a fool with this painting of 
mine. Children are not intended for that sort of thing.’ 

The spring and summer sped by amidst great quietude. 
They went out less often ; they had ulmost given up the boat, 
which finished rotting against tho bank, for it was quite a job 
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to take the little one with them among the islets. But they 
often strolled along the banks of the Seine, without, however, 
going farther afield than a thousand yards or so. Claude, 
tired of the everlasting views in the garden, now attempted 
some sketches by the river-side, and on such days Christine 
went to fetch him with the child, sitting down to watch him 
paint, until they all three returned home with flagging steps, 
beneath the ashen dusk of waning daylight. One afternoon 
Claude was surprised to see Christine bring with her the old 
•album which she hud used as a young girl. She joked about 
it, and explained that to sit behind him like that had roused 
in her a wish to work herself. Her voice was a little un¬ 
steady as she spoke ; the truth was that she felt a longing to 
share his labour, since this labour took him away from her 
more and more each day. She drew and ventured to wash in 
two or three water-colours in the careful style of a school¬ 
girl. Then, discouraged by his smiles, feeling that no com¬ 
munity of ideas would be arrived at on that ground, she once 
more put her album aside, making him promise to give her 
some lessons in painting whenever he should have time. 

Besides, she thought his more recent pictures very pretty. 
After that year of rest in the open country, in the full sun¬ 
light, he painted with fresh and clearer vision, as it were, with 
a more harmonious and brighter colouring. Ho had never 
before been ablo to treat reflections so skilfully, or possessed 
a more correct perception of men and things steeped in 
diffuse light. And henceforth, won ovor by that feast of 
colours, she would have declared it all capital if ho would 
only have condescended to finish his work a little more, and if 
she had not remained nonplussed now and then before a 
mauve ground or a blue tree, which upset all her precon¬ 
ceived notions of colour. One day when she ventured upon a 
bit of criticism, precisely about an azure-tinted poplar, he 
made her go to nature and note for herself the delicate bluish¬ 
ness of the foliage. It was true enough, the tree was blue; 
but in her inmost heart she did not surrender, and 
condemned reality; there ought not to be any blue trees in 
nature. 

She no longer spoke but gravely of the studies hanging in 
the dining-room. Art was returning into their lives, and it 
made her muse. When she saw him go off with his bag, his 
portable easel, and his sunshade, it often happened that she 
flung herself upon his neok, asking: 
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‘ You love rue, say ? ’ 

‘ How silly you are ! Why shouldn't I love you ? ’ 

‘ Then kiss me, since you love me, kiss me a great deal, a 
great deal.’ 

Then accompanying him as far as the road, she added : 

‘ And mind you work ; you know that I have never pre¬ 
vented you from working. Go, go ; I am very pleased when 
you work.' 

Anxiety seemed to seize hold of Claude, when the autumn 
of the second year tinged the leaves yellow, and ushered in the 
cold weather. The season happened to ho abominable; a 
fortnight of pouring rain kept him idle at home; and then 
fog came at every moment, hindering hi9 work. He sat in 
front of the fire, out of sorts; he never spoke of Paris, but 
the city rose up over yonder, on the horizon, the winter city, 
with its gaslamps flaring already at five o’clock, its gatherings 
of friends, spurring each other on to emulation, and its life of 
ardent production, which even the frosts of December could 
not slacken. He went there thrice in one month, on the 
pretext of seeing Malgras, to whom he had, again, sold a few 
small pictures. He no longer avoided passing in front of 
Faucheur’s inn ; he even allowed himself to be waylaid at 
times by old Porrette, and to accept a glass of white wine at 
the inn, and his glance scoured the room as if, despite the 
season, ho had been looking for some comrades of yore, who 
had arrived there, perchance, that morning. IIo lingered as 
if awaiting them ; then, in despair at his solitude, he returned 
home, stifling with all that was fermenting within him, ill at 
having nobody to whom ho might shout the thoughts which 
made his brain almost burst. 

However, the winter went by, and Claude had tho consola¬ 
tion of being able to paint some lovely snow scenes. A third 
year was beginning, when, towards the close of May, an unex¬ 
pected meeting filled him with omotion. Ho had that morn¬ 
ing climbed up to the plateau to find a subject, having at last 
grown tired of tho banks of tho Seine; and at the bend of a 
road he stopped short in amazement on seeing Dubuche, in a 
silk hat, and carefully-buttoned frock coat, coming towards 
him, between the double row of elder hedges. 

* What ! is it you ? * 

The architect stammered from sheer vexation : 

‘ Yes, I am going to pay a visit. It’s confoundedly idiotic 
in the country, eh ? But it can’t be helped. There are certain 
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things one’s obliged to do. And you live near here, eh ? I 
know -that is to say, I didn’t. I had been told something 
about it, but I thought it was on the opposite side, farther 
down.’ 

Claude, very much moved at seeing him, helped him out 
of his difficulty. 

‘ All right, all right, old man, there is no need to apologise. 
I am the most guilty party. Ah ! it’s a long while since we 
saw one another! If you knew what a thump my heart gave 
when I saw your nose appear from behind the leaves ! ’ 

Then he took his arm and accompanied him, giggling with 
pleasure, while the other, in his constant worry about his 
future, which always made him talk about himself, at once 
began speaking of his prospects. He had just become a 
first-class pupil at the School, after securing the regulation 
‘ honourable mentions, ’ with infinite trouble. But his 
success left him as perplexed as ever. His parents no longer 
sent him a penny, they wailed about their poverty so much 
that he might have to support them in his turn. He had given 
up the idea of competing for the Prix de Rome, feeling certain 
of being beaten in the effort, and anxious to earn his living. 
And he was weary already; sick at scouring the town, at 
earning twenty-fivo sous an hour from ignorant architects, 
who treated him like a hodman. What course should he 
adopt ? How was ho to guess at the shortest route ? He 
might leave the School; he would get a lift from his master, 
the influential Dequersonnhke, who liked him for his docility 
and diligence ; only what a deal of trouble and uncertainty 
there would still bo before him ! And ho bitterly complained 
of the Government schools, whero one slaved away for years, 
and which did not even provide a position for all those whom 
they cast upon the pavement. 

Suddenly ho stopped in the middle of the path. The 
elder hedges were leading to an open plain, and La Richau- 
di^re appeared amid its lofty treos. 

1 Hold hard I of course,’ exclaimed Claude, * I hadn't 
thought about it—you’re going to that shanty. Oh 1 the 
baboons ; there’s a lot of ugly mugs, if you like 1 

Dnbuche, looking vexed at this outburst of artistic feeling, 
protested stiffly. ‘ All the same, Papa Margaillan, idiot as he 
seems to you, is a first-rate man of business. You should see 
him in his building-yards, among the houses he runs up, as 
active as the very fiend, showing marvellous good management, 
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and a wonderful scent as to the right streets to build 
and what materials to buy! Besides, one does not earn 
millions without becoming a gentleman. And then, too, it 
would be very silly of me not to be polite to a man who 
can bo useful to me.’ 

While talking, he barred the narrow path, preventing 
his friend from advancing further—no doubt from a fear 
of being compromised by being seen in his company, and in 
order to make him understand that they ought to separate 
there. 

Claude was on the point of inquiring about their comrades 
in Paris, but lie kept silent. Not even a word was said 
respecting Christine, and he was reluctantly deciding to quit 
Dubuche, holding out his hand to tako leave, when, in spite of 
himself, this question fell from his quivering lips : 

4 And is Sandoz all right ? ’ 

‘Acs, he’s pretty well. I seldom see him. lie spoke to 
me about you last month. He is still grieved at your bavin" 
shown us the door.’ 

‘But I didn't show you the door,’ exclaimed Claude, 
beside himself. ‘ Como and see me, I beg of you. I shall be 
so glad f ’ 

‘ All right, then, we’ll come. I’ll tell him to come, I 
give you my word—good-bye, old man, good-bye ; I’m in a 
hurry.’ 

And Dubuche went off towards La Richaudi&rc, whilst 
Claude watched his figure dwindle as ho crossed the culti¬ 
vated plain, until nothing remained but the shiny silk of his 
hat and the black spot of his coat. The young man returned 
homo slowly, his heart bursting with nameless sadness. 
However, he said nothing about this meeting to Christine. 

A week later she had gone to Fauchour’s to buy a pound 
of vermicelli, and was lingering on her way back, gossiping 
with a neighbour, with her child on hor arm, when a gentle¬ 
man who alighted from the ferry-boat approached and 
asked her : 

‘ Does not Monsieur Claude Lantier live near here ? ’ 

Sho was taken aback, and simply answered : 

4 Yes, monsieur ; if you’ll kindly follow me-’ 

They walked on side by side for about a hundred yards. 
The stranger, who seemed to know hor, had glanced at her 
with a good-natured smile ; but as sho hurried on, trying to 
hide her embarrassment by looking very grave, ho remained 

It 
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silent. She opened the door and showed the visitor into the 
studio, exclaiming: 

‘ Claude, here i 3 somebody for you.’ 

Then a loud cry rang out; tho two men were already in 
each other’s arms. 

‘ Oh, my good old Pierre ! how kind of you to come ! And 
Dubuche '? ’ 

‘ He was prevented at the last moment by some business, 
and he sent me a telegram to go without him.’ 

‘ All right, I half expected it; but you are here. By the 
thunder of heaven, I am glad ! ’ 

And, turning towards Christine, who was smiling, sharing 
their delight: 

‘It’s true, I didn’t tell you. But the other day I met 
Dubuche, who was going up yonder, to tho place where those 
monsters live-’ 

But he stopped short again, and then with a wild gesture 
shouted : 

‘ I’m losing my wits, upon my word. You have never 
spoken to each other, and 1 leave you there like that. My 
dear, you see this gentleman ? He’s my old chum, Pierre 
Sandoz, whom I love like a brother. And you, my boy; 
let me introduce my wife. And you have got to give each 
other a kiss.’ 

Christine began to laugh outright, and tendered her cheek 
heartily. Sandoz had pleased her at once with his good- 
natured air, his sound friendship, the fatherly sympathy with 
which he looked at her. Tears of emotion came to hor eyes 
as he kept both her hands in his, saying: 

‘ It is very good of you to love Claude, and you must 
love each other always, for love is, after all, the best thing 
in life.’ 

Then, bending to kiss the little one, whom she had on her 
arm, ho added : 4 So there’s one already I * 

While Christine, preparing lunch, turned the house up¬ 
side down, Claude retained Sandoz in the studio. In a few 
words he told him the whole of the story, who she was, how 
they had met each other, and what had led them to start 
housekeeping together, and he seemed to be surprised w’hen 
his friend asked him why they did not get married. In faith, 
why ? Because they had never even spoken about it, because 
they would certainly be neither more nor less happy; in short, 
it was a matter of no consequence whatever. 
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‘Well/ said the other, ‘it makes no difference to me; 
but, if she was a good and honest girl when she came to you, 
you ought to marry her.’ 

‘ Why, I'll marry her whenever she likes, old man. Surely 
I don’t mean to leave her in the lurch ! ’ 

Sandoz then began to marvel at the studies hanging.on 
the walls. Ha, the scamp had turned his time to good 
account! What accuracy of colouring ! What a dash of real 
sunlight! And Claude, who listened to him, delighted, and 
laughing proudly, was just going to question him about the 
comrades in Paris, about what they were all doing, when 
Christine reappeared, exclaiming: ‘ Make haste, the eggs 
are on the table.’ 

Theylunched in the kitchen, and an extraordinary lunch it 
was; a dish of fried gudgeons after the boiled eggs ; then the beef 
from the soup of the night before, arranged in salad fashion, 
with potatoes, and a red herring. It was delicious ; there was 
the pungent and appetising smell of the herring which Melio 
had upset on the live eml>ers, and the song of the coffee, as it 
passed, drop by drop, into the pot standing on the range ; and 
when the dessert appeared—some strawberries just gathered, 
and a cream cheese from a neighbour’s dairy—they gossiped 
and gossiped with their elbows squarely set on the table. In 
Paris ? Well, to tell the truth, the comrades were doing 
nothing very original in Paris. And yet they were lighting 
their way, jostling each other in order to get lirst to the front. 
Of course, the absent one3 missed their clmnco ; it was as well 
to bo there if one did not want to be altogether forgotten. 
But was not talent always talent ? Wasn’t a man always 
certain to get on with strength and will ? Ah ! yes, it was 
a splendid dream to live in the country, to accumulate master¬ 
pieces, and then, one day, to crush Paris by simply opening 
one’s trunks. 

In the evening, when Claude accompanied Sandoz to the 
station, the latter said to him : 

‘ That reminds me, I wanted to toll you something. I 
think I am going to got married.’ 

The painter burst out laughing. 

‘ Ah, you wag, now I understand why you gave me a lecture 
this morning.’ 

While waiting for the train to arrive, they went on chatting. 
Sandoz explained his ideas on marriage, which, in middle-class 
fashion, he considered an indispousable condition for good work, 
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substantial orderly labour, among great modem producers. 
The theory of woman being a destructive creature—one who 
killed an artist, pounded his heart, and fed upon his brain— 
was a romantic idea against which facts protested. Besides, as 
for himself, he needed an affection that would prove the 
guardian of his tranquillity, a loving homo, where he might 
shut himself up, so as to devote his whole life to the huge 
work which he ever dreamt of. And ho added that everything 
depended upon a man’s choice—that he believed he had found 
what he had been looking for, an orphan, the daughter of petty 
tradespeople, without a penny, but handsome and intelligent. 
For the last six months, after resigning his clerkship, he had 
embraced journalism, by which ho gained a larger income. 
He had just moved his mother to a small house at Batignolles, 
where the three would live together—two women to love him, 
and ho strong enough to provide for the household. 

‘ Get married, old man,’ said Claude. ‘ One should act 
according to one’s feelings. And good-bye, for hore's 
your train. Don't forget your promise to come and see us 

again.’ , 

Sandoz returned very often. He dropped in at odd times 
whenever his newspaper work allowed him, for ho was still 
free, as he was not to be married till the autumn. Those were 
happy days, whole afternoons of mutual confidences when 
all their old determination to secure fame revived. 

One day, while Sandoz was alone with Claude on an island 
of the Seine, both of them lying there with their eyes fixed 
on the sky, he told the painter of his vast ambition, confessed 
himself aloud. 

‘ Journalism, let mo tell you, is only a battle-ground. A 
man must live, and ho has to fight to do so. Then, again, that 
wanton, the Press, despite the unpleasant phases of the pro¬ 
fession, is after all a tremendous power, a resistless weapon in 
the hands of a fellow with convictions. But if I am obliged 
to avail mj’self of journalism, I don’t mean to grow grey in it! 
Oh, dear no 1 And, besides, I’ve found what I wanted, a 
machine that’ll crush one with work, something I’m going 
to plunge into, perhaps never to come out of it.’ 

Silence reigned amid the foliage, motionless in the dense 
heat. He resumed speaking more slowly and in jerky 
phrases: 

* To study man as he is, not man the metaphysical puppet, 
but physiological man, whose nature is determined by his 
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surroundings, and to show all his organism in full play. 
That’s my idea ! Is it not farcical that some should constantly 
and exclusively study the functions of the braiu on tho 
pretext that the brain alono is the noble part of our organism ? 
Thought, thought, confound it all ! thought is tho product of 
the whole body. Let them try to make a brain think by itself 
alone; see what becomes of the nobleness of the brain when 
the stomach is ailing ! No, no, it’s idiotic ; there is no philo¬ 
sophy nor science in it.! We are positivists, evolutionists, 
and yet we are to stick to the literary lay-figures of classic 
times, and continue disentangling the tangled locks of pure 
reason ! He who says psychologist says traitor to truth. 
Besides, psychology, physiology, it all signifies nothing. The 
one has becomo blended with tho other, and both are but ono 
nowadays, the mechanism of man leading to the sum total of 
his functions. Ah, the formula is there, our modern revolu¬ 
tion has no other basis ; it means tho certain death of old 
society, the birth of a new one, and necessarily the upspring- 
ing of a new art in a new soil. Yes, people will see what 
literature will sprout forth for the coming century of science 
and democracy.’ 

His cry uprose and was lost in the immense vault of heaven. 
Not a breath stirred ; there was nought but the silent ripple 
of the river past the willows. And Sandoz turned abruptly 
towards his companion, and said to him, face to face : 

‘ So I have found what I wanted for myself. Oh, it isn't 
much, a little corner of study only, but one that should be 
sufficient for a man’s life, even when his ambition-is over¬ 
vast. I am going to take a family, and I shall study its 
members, ono by one, whence they come, whither they go, how 
they re-act one upon another—in short, I shall have mankind 
in a small compass, the way in which mankind grows and 
behaves. On the other hand, I shall set my men and women 
in some given period of history, which will provide me with 
the necessary surroundings and circumstances,—you under¬ 
stand, eh ? a series of books, fifteen, twenty books, episodes 
that will cling together, although each will have a separato 
framework, a series of novels with which I shall be able to 
build myself a house for my old days, if they don’t crush mo ! ’ 

He fell on his back again, spread out his arms on tho 
grass, as if ho wanted to sink into the earth, laughing and 
joking all tho while. 

‘ Oh, beneficent earth, take me unto thee, thou who art our 
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common mother, our only source of life ! thou the eternal, 
the immortal one, in whom circulates the soul of the world, 
the snp that spreads even into the stones, and makes the trees 
themselves our big, motionless brothers ! Yes, I wish to 
lose myself in thee ; it is thou that I feel beneath my limbs, 
clasping and intlaming me; thou alone shalt appear in my 
work as the primary force, tho means and the end, the 
immense ark in which everything becomes animated with 
tho breath of every being I ’ 

Though begun as mere pleasantry, with all the bombast of 
lyrical emphasis, the invocation terminated in a cry of ardent 
conviction, quivering with profound poetical emotion, and 
Sandoz’n eyes grew moist; and, to hide how much ho felt 
moved, he added, roughly, with a sweeping gesture that took 
in the whole scone around : 

* IIow idiotic it is ! a soul for every one of us, when there 
is that big soul there ! ’ 

Claude, who had disappeared amid the grass, had not 
stirred. After a fresh spell of silence he summed up every¬ 
thing : 

‘ That’s it, old boy ! Rim them through, all of them. 
Only you’ll get trounced.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Sandoz, rising up and stretching himself, ‘ my 
bones are too hard. They’ll smash their own wrists. Let’s 
go back ; I don’t want to miss the train.’ 

Christine had taken a great liking to him, seeing him so 
robust and upright in his doings, and she plucked up courage 
at last to ask a favour of him : that of standing godfather, to 
Jacques. True, she never set foot in church now, but why 
shouldn’t the lad bo treated according to custom ? What 
influenced her above all was the idea of giving the boy a 
protector in this godfather, whom she found so serious and 
sensible, even amidst the exuberance of his strength. Claude 
expressed surprise, but gave his consent with a shrug of the 
shoulders. And tho christening took place ; they found a 
godmother, the daughter of a neighbour, and they made a 
feast of it, eating a lobster, whioh was brought from Paris. 

That very day, as they were saying good-bye, Christine 
took Sandoz aside, and said, in an imploring voice : 

‘ Do come again soon, won’t you ? He is bored.’ 

In fact, Claude had fits of profound melancholy. He 
abandoned hris work, went out alone, and prowled in spite of 
himself about Faucheur’s inn, at the spot where the ferry-boat 
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landed its passengers, as if ever expecting to see all Paris como 
ashore there. He had 'Paris on the brain ; he went there 
every month and returned desolate, unable to work. Autumn 
came, then winter, a very wet and muddy winter, and ho 
spent it in a state of morose torpidity, bitter even against 
Sandoz, who, having married in October, could no longer 
come to Bennecourt so often. Claude only seemed to wake 
up at each of the other’s visits ; deriving a week’s excitement 
from them, and never ceasing to comment feverishly about 
the news brought from yonder. He, who formerly had hidden 
his regret of Paris, nowadays bewildered Christine with the 
way in which he chatted to her from morn till night about 
things she was quite ignorant of, and people she had never 
seen. When Jacques fell asleep, there wero endless comments 
between the parents as they sat by tho fireside. Claude 
grew passionate, and Christine had to give her opinion and to 
pronounce judgment on all sorts of matters. 

Was not Gagniere an idiot for stultifying his brain with 
music, he who might have developed so conscientious a talent 
as a landscape painter ? It was said that ho was now taking 
lessons on the piano from a young lady—the idea, at his age ! 
What did she, Christine, think of it? And Jory had been try¬ 
ing to get into the good graces of Irma Bccot again, ever since 
she had secured that little houso in tho Rue do Moscou ! 
Christine knew thoso two ; two jades who well went together, 
weren’t they ? But the most cunning of the whole lot was 
Fagerolles, to whom he, Claude, would tell a few plain truths 
and no mistake, when he met him. What ! tho turn-coat 
had competed for the Prix do Rome, which, of course, ho ha.l 
managed to miss. To think of it. That fellow did nothing 
but jeer at tho School, and talked about knocking everything 
down, yet took part in official competitions 1 Ah, there was 
no doubt but that the itching to succeed, the wish to pass 
over one’s comrades and* bo hailed by idiots, impelled some 
people to very dirty trioks. Surely Christine did not mean to 
stick up for him, eh ? She was not sufficiently a philistine to 
defend him. And when she had agreed with everything 
Claude said, he always came back with nervous laughter to 
tho same story—which ho thought exceedingly comical—tho 
story of Mahoudeau and Chaine, who, between them, had killed 
little Jabouillo, the husband of Mathildo, that dreadful 
herbalist woman. Yes, killed tho poor consumptive fellow 
with kindness one evening when ho had had a fainting fit, and 
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when, on being called in by the woman, they had taken to 
rubbing him with so much vigour that he had remained dead 
in their hands. 

And if 'Christine failed to look amused at all this, Claude 
rose up and said, in a churlish voice : ‘ Oh, you ; nothing will 
make you laugh—let’s go to bed.’ 

Ho still adored her, but she no longer sufficed. Another 
torment had invincibly seized hold of him—the passion for 
art, the thirst for fame. 

In the spring, Claude, who, with an affectation of disdain, 
had sworn he would never again exhibit, began to worry a 
great deal about the Salon. Whenever he saw Sandoz he 
questioned him about what the comrades were going to send. 
On the opening day he went to Paris and came back the same 
evening, stern and trembling. There was only a bust by 
Mahoudeau, said he, good enough, but of no importance. A 
small landscape by Gagnidre, admitted among the ruck, was 
also of a pretty sunny tone. Then there was nothing else, 
nothing but Fagerolles' picture—an actress in front of her 
looking-glass painting her faco. He had not mentioned it at 
first; but he now spoke of it with indignant laughter. 
What a trickster that Fagerolles was 1 Now that he had 
missed his prize he was no longer afraid to exhibit—he threw 
tho School overboard; but you should have seen how skil¬ 
fully ho managed it, what compromises he effected, painting 
in a style which aped the audacity of truth without possessing 
one original merit. And it would be sure to meet with 
success, the bourgeois were only too fond of being titillated 
while the artist pretended to hustle them. Ah ! it was time 
indeed for a true artist to appear in that mournful desert of a 
Salon, amid all the knaves and the fools. And, by heavens, 
what a place might be taken there ! 

Christine, who listened while he grew angry, ended by 
faltering: % 

‘ If you liked, we might go back to Paris.’ 

‘ Who was talking of that ? ’ he shouted. ‘ One can 
never say a word to you but you at once jump to false con¬ 
clusions.’ 

Six weeks afterwards he heard some news that ocoupied 
his mind for a week. His friend Dubuche was going to 
marry Mademoiselle Engine Margaillan, the daughter of the 
owner of La Riohaudi^re. It was an intricate story, the 
details of which surprised and amused him exceedingly. 
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First of all, that cur Dubuclie had managed to hook a medal 
for a design of a villa in a park, which he had exhibited : 
that of itself was already sufficiently amusing, as it was said 
that the drawing had been set on its legs by his master, 
Dequersonniere, who had quietly obtained this medal for him 
from the jury over which he presided. Then the best of it 
was that this long-awaited reward had decided the marriage. 
Ah ! it would be nice trafficking if medals were now awarded 
to settle needy pupils in rich families ! Old Margaillan, like 
all parvenus, had set his heart upon having a son-in-law who 
could help him, by bringing authentic diplomas and fashion¬ 
able clothes into the business; and for some time past he had 
had his eyes on that young man, that pupil of the School of 
Arts, whoso notes were excellent, who was so perscvoring, and 
so highly recommended by his masters. The medal aroused his 
enthusiasm ; he at once gave the young fellow his daughter 
and took him as a partner, who would soon increase his 
millions now lying idle, since he knew all that was needful in 
order to build properly. Besides, by this arrangement poor 
R6gine, always low-spirited and ailing, would at least havo a 
husband in perfect health. 

' Well, a man must bo fond of money to marry that 
wretched flayed kitten,’ repeated Claude. 

And as Christine compassionately took the girl's part, he 
added : 

* But I am not down upon her. 80 much the bettor if the 
marriage does not finish her ofi'. She is certainly not to bo 
blamed, if her father, the ex-stonemason, had the stupid am¬ 
bition to marry a girl of the middle-classes. Her father, you 
know, has the vitiated blood of generations of drunkards in 
his veins, and her knottier comes of a stock in the last stages 
of degeneracy. Ah ! they may coin money, but that doesn’t 
prevent them from being excrescences on the face of the 
earth 1 ’ • 

He was growing ferocious, and Christine had to clasp him 
in her arms and kiss him, and laugh, to make him once more 
the good-natured fellow of earlier days. Then, having 
calmed down, he professed to understand things, saying that 
he approved of the marriages of his old chums. It was true 
enough, all threo had taken wives unto themselves. How 
funny life was I 

Once more the summer drew to an end ; it was the fourth 
spent at Bennecourt. In reality they could never ho happier 
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than now; lifo was peaceful and cheap in the depths of that 
village. Since they had been there they had never lacked 
money. Claude’s thousand francs a year and the proceeds of 
the few pictures he had sold had sufficed for their wants; 
they had even put something by, and had bought some house 
linen. On the other hand, little Jacques, by now two years and 
a half old, got on admirably in the country. From mornin" 
till night he rolled about the garden, ragged and dirt-begrimed”, 
but growing as he listed in robust ruddy health. His mother 
often did not know where to take hold of him when she wished 
to wash him a bit. However, when she saw him eat and sleep 
well sho did not trouble much ; she reserved her anxious 
affection for her big child of an artist, whose despondency 
nik'd her with anguish. The situation grow worse each day. 
and although they lived on peacefully without any cause for 
grief, they, nevertheless, drifted to melancholy, to a discomfort 
that showed itself in constant irritation. 

It was all over with their first delights of country life. 
Their rotten boat, staved in, had gone to the bottom of the 
berne. Besides, they did not even think of availing them¬ 
selves of the skiff that the Faucheurs had placed at their 
disposal. The river bored them ; they had grown too lazy to 
row. They repeated their exclamations of former times re¬ 
specting certain delightful nooks in the islets, but without over 
being tempted to return and gaze upon them. Even the 
walks by the river-side had lost their charm—one was broiled 
tlieie in summer, and one caught cold there in winter. And 
as for the plateau, the vast stretch of land planted with apple 
trees that overlooked the village, it became like a distant 
country, something too far off for one to be silly enough to 
risk one’s legs there. Their house also annoyed them—that 
barracks where they had to take their meals amid the greasy 
refuse of the kitchen, where their room seemed a meeting- 
placo for the winds from every* point of the compass. As a 
finishing stroke of bad luck, the apricots had failed that year, 
and the finest of the giant rose-bushes, which were very old, 
had been smitten with some cankor or other and died. How 
sorely timo and habit wore everything away! How eternal 
nature herself seemed to age amidst that satiated weariness. 
But the worst was that tho painter himself was getting dis¬ 
gusted with the country, no longer finding a single subject to 
arouse his enthusiasm, but scouring the fields with a mourn¬ 
ful tramp, as if the whole place were a void, whose life he had 
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exhausted without leaving as much ns an overlooked tree, an 
unforeseen effect of light to interest him. No, it was over, 
frozen, he should never again be able to paint anything worth 
looking at in that confounded country ! 

October came with its rain-laden sky. On one of the first 
wet evenings Claude flew into a passion because dinner was 
not ready. He turned that goose of a Melie out of the house 
and clouted Jacques, who got between his legs. Whereupon, 
Christine, crying, kissed him and said : 

‘ Let’s go, 0I1, let us go back to Paris.’ 

He disengaged himself, and cried in an angry voice : 

' What, again I Never ! do you hear me ? ’ 

* Do it for my sake,’ she said, warmly. ‘ It's I who ask it 
of you, it’s I that you’ll please.’ 

‘ Why, are you tired of being here, then ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I shall die if wo stay here much longer; and, besides, 

I want you to work. I feel quite certain that your place is 
there. It would be a crime for you to bury yourself hero any 
longer.’ 

‘ No, leave me ! ' . 

lie was quivering. On the horizon Faris was calling him, 
the Paris of winter-tide which was being lighted up once more. 
He thought he could hear from where he stood the great efforts 
that his comrades wero making, and, in fancy, he returned 
thither in order that they might not triumph without him, 
in order that ho might become their chief again, since not one 
of them had strength or pride enough to be such. And 
amid this hallucination, amid the desire ho felt to hasten to 
Paris, he yet persisted in refusing to do so, from a spirit of in¬ 
voluntary contradiction, which aro~c, though he could not 
account for it, from his very entrails. Was it the fear with 
which the bravest quivers, the mute struggle of happiness 
seeking to resist the fatality of destiny ? 

‘ Listen,’ said Christine, excitedly. ‘ I shall get our boxes 
ready, and take you away.’ 

Five days later, after packing and sending their chattels 
to the railway, they started for Paris. 

Claude was already on the road with little Jacques, when 
Christine fancied that she had forgotten something. Sbo 
returned alone to the house ; and finding it quite bare and 
empty, she burst out crying. It seemed as if something were 
being tom from her, as if she were leaving something of her¬ 
self behind—what, she could not say. How willingly would 
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she have remained ! how ardent was her wish to live there 
always—she who had just insisted on that.departure, that return 
to tbe city of passion whero she scented tho presence of a 
mal However she continued searching for what she lacked, 
nil in front of the kitchen she ended by plucking a rose, a 

W ^ 1C u tbe i cold was turnin g brown. And thon she 
slowly closed the gate upon the deserted garden. 


VII 

When Claude found himself once more on the pavement of 
Pans he was seized with a feverish longing for hubbub and 
motion, a desire to gad about, sjeour the whole city, and see 
his chums He was off the moment he awoke, leavin' 
ShlifV? 0 V things shipshape by herself in the studio 

dfi h rUM h ° y b T ad A ak ° n m the Rue de Douai - near the Boulevard 

wa y* ? n the second day of his arrival, he 
^boudeau’s at eight o’clock in the morning, in 
the chill, grey November dawn which had barely risen 

scnlnt°nr e «rn the 8h< ? p J n the Rue du Cherche-Midi, Which the 
scu ptor still occupied was open, and Mahoudeau himself, 

the shutters Wlth & WbltG faCG ’ W<lS sblverin g as bo took down 

‘ Ah ! it’s you. The devil ! you’ve got into early habits in 
the country. So it s settled—you are back for good ? ’ 

‘ 3ince the day before yesterday.’ 

T bat s all right. Then we shall see something of each 
other. Como in ; it s sharp this morning.’ 

But Claude felt colder in the shop than outside. He kept 
the collar of Ins coat turned up, and plunged his hands deep 
into his pockets; shivering before the dripping moisture of 

^L h re ™L ls ’ i he raudd y heaps of clay, and the pools of water 
soddening the floor. A blast of poverty had swept into the 
place, emptying the shelves of the casts from the antique, and 

Situ? 8 s J ands and buckets, which were now held together 
„ h bits of rope. It was an abode of dirt and disorder, a 
mason s cellar going to raok and ruin. On the window of the 

if ™ tb whitewash, there appeared in mookery, as 

it were, a iarge beaming sun, roughly drawn with thumb-strokes, 
and ornamented in the centre with a face, the mouth of whioh. 
describing a semicircle, seemed likely to burst with laughter. 
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‘ Just wait,’ said Mahoudeau, ‘ a fire's being lighted. These 
confounded workshops get chilly directly, with the water from 
the covering cloths.’ 

At that moment, Claude, on turning round, noticed Chaino 
on his knees near the stove, pulling the straw from the seat 
of an old stool to light the coals with. He bade him good¬ 
morning, but only elicited a muttered growl, without succeed¬ 
ing in making him look up. 

‘ And what are you doing just now, old man ? ’ he asked 
the sculptor. 

‘ Oh ! nothing of much account. It’s been a bad year— 
worse than the last one, which wasn’t worth a rap. There’s 
a crisis in the church-statue business. Yes, the market for 
holy wares is bad, and, dash it, I’ve had to tighten my belt! 
Look, in the meanwhile, I’m reduced to this.’ 

Ho thereupon took the linen wraps ofi'abust, showing along 
face still further elongated by whiskers, a face full of conceit 
and infinite imbecility. 

* It’s an advocate who lives near by. Doesn’t ho look 
repugnant, eh ? And the way he worries mo about being very 
careful with his mouth. However, a fellow must eat, mustn’t 
he ? ’ 

He certainly had an idea for the Salon ; an upright figure, 
a girl about to bathe, dipping her foot in the water, and 
shivering at its freshness with that slight shiver that renders 
a woman so adorable. He showed Claude a little model of it, 
which was already cracking, and the painter looked at it in 
silence, surprised and displeased at certain concessions ho 
noticed in it: asproutingof prettiness from beneath a persistent 
exaggeration of form, a naturul desire to please, blended with 
a lingering tendency to the colossal. However, Mahoudeau 
began lamenting ; an upright figure was no end of a job. Ho 
would want iron braces that cost money, and a modelling frame, 
which liehad not got; in fact, a lot of appliances. So ho would, 
no doubt, decido to model the figure in a recumbent attitude 
beside the water. 

4 Well, what do you say—what do you think of it ? ’ ho 
asked. 

4 Not bad,’ answered the painter at last. ‘ A little bit senti¬ 
mental, in spite of tho strapping limbs ; but it'll all depend upon 
the execution. And put her upright, old man ; upright, for 
there would bo nothing in it otherwise.’ 

The stove was roaring, and Chaine, still mute, rose up. 
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He prowled about for a minute, entered the dark baok shop, 
w here stood the bed that ho shared with Mahoudeau, and 
then leappeared Ins hat on his head, but more silent, it seemed, 

tnnUnn er ' r'l f ^ aw , kwai ; d P easan t fingers he leisurely 
took up a stick of charcoal and then wrote on the wall: ‘lam 

going to buy some tobacco; put some more coals in the stove.’ 
And forthwith lie went out. 

in amazement 10 ^ watched him writin g> turned to the other 
4 What’s up ? * 

sculptor, quietly. 6r ^ ‘° ° n6 an ° ther : We Wrile '' said tho 
4 Since when ? * 

1 Since three months ago.’ 

4 And you sleep together ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

bu 5 st °’ lt lau ghing. Ah ! dash it all! they must 

T 11 n 1 A r r d i nU t But wh ? was the reason of this falling-out ? 

J Chahm 10U HnT . f Ve ? ted h,S r . a ? e a e ainst tha t brute of 
a Chaino Hadn t he, one night on coming home un- 

him treating Mathilde, the herbalist woman, 
to a pot of jam? Iso, ho would never forgive him for 

whtln 1 ? g b v r m , Se f , in thafc d \ vty fashion to delicacies on tho sly, 

Thn!ln, e ' ** aboudeau ’ J™ 9 Iflf Starving, and eating dry bread. 
Tho douce ! one ought to share and share alike. 

with A "? tbo gf u dge bad now lasted for nearly throe months 
f T‘ ; r 0U . a break ’ w » fc . ho “t an explanation. They had arranged 
their lives accordingly; they had reduced their strictly 
necessary intercourse to a series of short phrases charcoaled 
tb V\ a J Is ’ As fo . r tbo rest, they lived as before, sharing the 

sh ?P’ After aU » there was no need for 
all Tho same lf °’ pe ° ple mana g ed to understand one another 

his mhid° filbng fcbe stove » Mahoudeau continued to relieve 

alm^y el / ,y °- U m .? y . bebe 7. e me if 7°u like, but when a fellow's 
almost starving it isn t disagreeable to keep quiet. Yes, one 

frillJ tl h am, - d r 1 fx 1100 1 it>8 Uke an inside coating that 
YoiThnTof^ W1D f• a bit. Ah, that Chaine! 

m S n ° tl0n °? bls P 0asant nature. When he had 

bv nainrint l C ° PPGr ^ t ?°? t earnin £ the forfcune he expected 

enablo hhn }^° ^5®’ a petty trade * wUch was to 
enable him to finish his studies. Isn’t the fellow a sharp 
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’un, eh? And just listen to his plan, lie had some olive 
oil sent to him from Saint-Firmin, his village, and then he 
tramped the streets and found a market for the oil among 
well-to-do families from Provence living in Paris. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it did not last. He is such a clod hopper that they 
showed him the door on all sides. And as there was a jar 
of oil left which nobody would buy, well, old man, we live 
upon it. Yes, on the days when we happen to have some bread 
we dip our bread into it.’ 

Thereupon he pointed to the jar standing in a corner of 
the shop. Some of the oil having been spilt, the wall and 
the floor were darkened by large greasy stains. 

Claude left off laughing. Ah ! misery, how discourag¬ 
ing it was ! how could ho show himself hard on those whom 
it crushed ? He walked about the studio, no longer vexed 
at finding models weakened by concessions to middle-class 
taste; he even felt tolerant with regard to that hideous bust. 
But, all at once, he came across a copy that Chalne had made at 
the Louvre, a Mantegna, which was marvellously exact in 
its dryness. 

4 Oh, the brute,’ ho muttered, 4 it’s almost the original ; 
he’s never done anything better than that. Perhaps his only 
fault is that he was born four centuries too late.’ 

Then, as the heat became too great, ho took off his over¬ 
coat, adding : 

4 He’s a long while fetching his tobacco.’ 

4 Oh ! his tobacco ! 1 know what that means,’ said Mahou- 
deau, who had set to work at his bust, finishing the whiskers ; 

4 he has simply gouo next door.’ 

4 Oh 1 so you still see the herbalist ? ’ 

4 Yes, she comes in and out.’ 

Ho spoke of Mathilde and Chaine without the least show 
of anger, simply saying that ho thought the woman crazy. 
Since little Jabouillo’s death she had become devout again, 
though this did not prevent her from scandalising tho 
neighbourhood. Her business was going to wreck, and bank¬ 
ruptcy seemed impending. One night, the gas company 
having cut off the gas'in default of payment, she had come to 
borrow some of their olive oil, which, after all, would not 
burn in the lamps. In short, it was quite a disaster ; that 
mysterious shop, with its fleeting shadows of priests’ gowns, 
its discreet confessional-like whispers, and its odour of sacristy 
incense, was gliding to the abandonment of ruin. And the 
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wretchedness had reached such a point that the dried herbs 
suspended from the ceiling swarmed with spiders, while 
defunct leeches, which had already turned green, floated on 
the tops of the glass jars. 

‘ Hallo, hero ho comes I ’ resumed the sculptor. 1 You’ll 
see her arrive at his heels.’ 

In fact, Chaine came in. He made a great show of drawing 
a screw of tobacco from his pocket, then filled his pipe, and 
began to smoke in front of the stove, remaining obstinately 
silent, as if there were nobody present. And immediately 
afterwards Mathildo made her appearance like a neighbour 
who comes in to say ‘ Good morning.’ Claude thought that she 
had grown still thinner, but her eyes were all afire, and her 
mouth was seemingly enlarged by the loss of two more teeth. 
The smell of aromatic herbs which she always carried in her 
uncombed hair seemed to have become rancid. There was 
no longer the sweetness of camomile, the freshness of aniseed ; 
slio filled the placo with a horrid odour of peppermint that 
seemed to be her very breath. 

‘ Already at work 1 ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Good morning.’ 
And, without minding Claude, she kissed Mahoudeau. Then, 
after going to shake hands with the painter in her brazen 
way, she continued: 

' What do you think ? I’ve found a box of mallow root, 
and wo will treat ourselves to it for breakfast. Isn’t that 
nice of me now I We’ll share.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said tho sculptor, ‘ it makes my mouth sticky. 
I prefer to smoko a pipe.’ 

And, seeing that Claude was putting on his overcoat again, 
he asked : * Are you going ? ’ 

4 Yes. I want to get the rust off, and breathe the air of 
Paris a bit.’ 

All the same, ho stopped for another few minutes watching 
Chaine and Mathildo, who stuffed themselves with mallow 
root, each taking a piece by turns. And though he had been 
warned, he was again amazed when he saw Mahoudeau take 
up the stick of charcoal and write on the wall: ‘ Give me the 
tobacco you have shoved into your pocket.’ 

Without a word, Chaine took out the screw and handed it 
to tho sculptor, who filled his pipe. 

4 Well, I’ll see you again soon,’ said Claude. 

4 Yes, soon—at any rate, next Thursday, at Sandoz’s.* 

Outside, Claude gave an exclamation of surprise on jostling 
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a gentleman, who stood in front of the herbalist’s peering 
into the shop. 

‘ What, Jory ! What are you doing there ? ’ 

Jory’s big pink nose gave a sniff. 

‘I? Nothing. I was passing and looked in,' said he in 
dismay. 

Then he decided to laugh, and, as if there were any one to 
overlic-ar him, lowered his voice to ask : 

‘ She is nest door with our friends, isn't she ? All right; 
let’s be off, quick ! ’ 

And he took the painter with him, telling him all manner of 
strange stories of that creature Mathilde. 

‘ But you used to say that sho was frightful,’ said Claude, 
laughing. 

Jory mado a careless gesture. Frightful ? No, he had 
not gone as far as that. Besides, there might be something 
attractive about a woman even though she had a plain face. 
Then ho expressed his surprise at seeing Claude in Baris, and, 
when he had been fully posted, and learned that the painter 
meant to remain there for good, he all at once exclaimed : 

‘ Listen, I am going to take you with me. You must come 
to lunch with me at Irma’s.’ 

The painter, taken aback, refused energetically, and gave 
as a reason that ho wasn’t even wearing a frock-coat. 

‘What does that matter? On the contrary, it makes it 
more droll. She’ll be delighted. I believe sho has a secret 
partiality for you. Sho is always talking about you to us. 
Come, don’t be a fool. I tell you she expects mo this morning, 
and we shall be received like princes.’ 

IIo did not relax his hold on Claude’s arm, and they both 
continued their way towards the Madeleine, talking all the 
while. As a rule, Jory kept silent about his many love adven¬ 
tures, just as a drunkard keeps silent about his potations. But 
that morning ho brimmed over with revelations, chaffed him¬ 
self and owned to all sorts of scandalous things. After all ho 
was delighted with existence, his affairs went apace. His 
miserly father had certainly cut off the supplies once more, 
cursing him for obstinately pursuing a scandalous career, but 
he did not care a rap for that now ; he earned between seven 
and eight thousand francs a year by journalism, in which ho 
was making his way as a gossipy leader writer and art critic. 
The noisy days of The Drummer,' the articles at a louis apiece, 
had been left far behind. Ho w*as getting steady, wrote for 

M 
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two widely circulated papers, and although, in his inmost heart 
ho remained a sceptical voluptuary, a worshipper of success 
at any price, he was acquiring importance, and readers began 
to look upon his opinions as fiats. Swayed by hereditary 
meanness, he already invested money every month in petty 
speculations, which were only known to himself, for never had 
his vices cost him less than nowadays. 

As he and Claude reached the Rue do Moscou, he told the 
painter that it was there that Irma Bdcot now lived. ‘ Oh ! 
she is rolling in wealth,’ said he, ‘ paying twenty thousand 
francs a year rent and talking of building a house which would 
cost half a million.’ Then suddenly pulling up he exclaimed : 

‘ Come, here wo are ! In with you, quick 1 ’ 

But Claude still objected. Ilis wife was waiting for him 
to lunch ; lie really couldn’t. And Jory was obliged to ring 
the bell, and then push him inside tho hall, repeating that his 
excuse would not do ; for they would send tho valet to the Rue 
de Douai to tell his wife. A door opened and they found 
themselves face to face with Inna B6cot, who uttered a cry of 
surprise as soon as she perceived the painter. 

‘ What I is it you, savage ? ’ she said. 

She made him feel at home at once by treating him like an 
old chum, and, in fact, ho saw woll enough that she did not 
even notice his old clothes. He himself was astonished, for ho 
barely recognised her. In tho course of four years she had 
become a different being ; her head was * made up ’ with all an 
actress’s skill, her brow’ hidden beneath a mass of curly hair, 
and her face elongated, by a sheer effort of will, no doubt. And 
from a pale blonde she had become flaringly carrotty ; so that 
a Titianesquo creature seemed to have sprung from the little 
urchin-like girl of former days. Her house, with all its show 
of luxury, still had its bald spots. What struck the painter 
were some good pictures on tho walls, a Courbet, and, above 
all, an unfinished study by Delacroix. So this wild, wilful 
creature was not altogether a fool, although there was a 
frightful cat in coloured biscuit standing on a console in the . 
drawing-room. 

When Jory spoke of sending the valet to his friend’s place, 
she exclaimed in great surprise : 

4 What! you are married ? ’ 

4 Why, yes,’ said Claudo, simply. 

She glanced at Jory, who smiled ; then she understood, and 
added 
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‘ Ah ! But why did people tell mo that you were a woman- 
hater ? I’m awfully vexed, yon know. I frightened you, don’t 
you remember, eh ? You still think me very ugly, don’t you ? 
Well, well, we'll talk about it all some other day.’ 

It was the coachman who went to the Hue de Donai with 
a note from Claudo, for the valet had opened the door of the 
dining-room, to announce that lunch was served. The repast, 
a very delicate ono, was partaken of in all propriety, under the 
icy stare of the servant. They talked about the great building 
works that were revolutionising Paris ; and then discussed the 
price of land, like middle-class people with money to invest. 
But at dessert, when they were all three alone with the 
coffee and liqueurs, which they had decided upon taking there, 
without leaving the table, they gradually became animated, 
and dropped into their old familiar ways, as if they had met each 
other at the Caff* Baudequin. 

‘Ah, my lads,’ said Irma, ‘ this is tho only real enjoy¬ 
ment, to be jolly together and to snap one’s fingers at other 
people.’ 

She was twisting cigarettes ; she had just placed the bottle 
of chartreuse near her, and had begun to empty it, looking 
the while very flushed, and lapsing once more to her low street 
drollery. 

‘ So,’ continued Jory, who was apologising for not having 
sent her that morning a book she wanted, * I was going to buy 
it last night at about ten o'clock, when I met Fagerolles-’ 

‘ You are telling a lie,’ said she, interrupting him in a clear 
voice. And to cut short his protestations— 4 Fagerolles was 
here,’ she added, 1 so you see that you are telling°a lie.’ 

Then, turning to Claude, 4 No, it’s too disgusting. You 
can’t conceive what a liar ho is. He tells lies like a woman, for 
tho pleasure of it, for tho merest trifle. Now, the whole of his 
etory amounts simply to this : that he didn’t want to spend 
three francs to buy me that book. Each time ho was to have 
sent me a bouquet, he had dropped it under the wheels of a 
carriage, or there were no flowers to bo had in all Paris. Ah ! 
there’s a fellow who only cares for himself, and no mistake.’ 

Jory, without getting in the least angry, tilted back his 
chair and sucked his cigar, merely saying with a sneer: 

4 Oh I if you see Fagerolles now-’ 

J Well, what of it ? ' she cried, becoming furious. 4 It’s no 
business of yours. I snap my fingers at your Fagerolles, 
do you hear? lie knows very well that people don’t quarrel 

>1 2 
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with me.**-We, know each other; we sprouted in the same 
crack bet/ween the paving-stones. Look here, whenever I 
like, I have only to hold up my finger, and your Fagerolles 
will be {here on the floor, licking my feet.’ 

She was growing animated, and Jory thought it prudent 
to beat a retreat. 

‘ My Fagerolles,’ ho muttered ; * my Fagerolles.’ 

‘ Yes, your Fagerolles. Do you think that I don’t see 
through you both ? He is always patting you on the back, as 
ho hopes to get articles out of you, and you affect generosity 
and calculate the advantage you'll derive if you write up an 
artist liked by the public.’ 

This time Jory stuttered, feeling very much annoyed on 
account of Claude being there, lie did not attempt to defend 
himself, however, preferring to turn the quarrel into a joke. 
Wasn’t she amusing, eh ? when she blazed up like that, with 
her lustrous wicked eyes, and her twitching mouth, eager to 
indulge in vituperation ? 

‘ But remember, my dear, this sort of thing cracks your 
Titianesque “ make-up,” ’ be added. • 

She began to laugh, mollified at once. 

Claude, basking in physical comfort, kept on sipping small 
glasses of cognac one after another, without noticing it. 
During the two hours they had been there a kind of intoxi¬ 
cation had stolen over them, the hallucinatory intoxication 
produced by liqueurs and tobacco smoke. They changed the 
conversation; the high prices that pictures were fetching 
came into question. Irma, who no longer spoke, kept a bit 
of extinguished cigarette between her lips, and fixed her eyes 
on the painter. At last she abruptly began to question him 
about his wife. 

Her questions did not appear to surprise him; his ideas 
wore going astray : ‘ She had just come from the provinces,’ 
ho said. ‘ She was in a situation with a lady, and was a very 
good and honest girl.’ 

‘ Pretty ? ’ 

‘ Why, yes, pretty.’ 

For a moment Irma relapsed into her reverie, then she 
said, smiling : ‘ Da6h it all ! How lucky you are 1 ’ 

Then she shook herself, and exclaimed, rising from the 
table : ‘ Nearly three o’clock ! Ah ! my children, I must turn 
you out of the house. Yes, I have an appointment with an 
architect 4 I am going to see some ground near the Paro 
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Monceau, you know, in the new quarter which is being built. 
I have scented a stroke of business in that direction.’ 

They had returned to the drawing-room. She stopped 
before a looking-glass, annoyed at seeing herself so flushed. 

‘ It’s about that house, isn’t it ? * asked Jory. ‘ You havo 
found the money, then ? ’ 

She brought her hair down over her brow again, then 
with her hands seemed to efface the flush on her cheeks ; 
elongated the oval of her face, and rearranged her tawny head, 
which had all the charm of a work of art ; ami finally, turning 
round, she merely throw Jory these words by way of reply : 
‘ Look I there’s my Titianesquo effect back again.’ 

She was already, amidst their laughter, edging them 
towards the hall, where once more, without speaking, she 
took Claude’s hands in her own, her glance yet again diving 
into the depths of his eyes. When he reached the street he 
felt uncomfortable. The cold air dissipated his intoxication ; 
ho remorsefully reproached himself for having spoken of 
Christine in that house, and swore to himself that ho would 
never set foot there again. 

Indeed, a kind of shame deterred Claude from going home, 
and when his companion, excited by the luncheon and feeling 
inclined to loaf about, spoko of going to shuko hands with 
liongrand, ho was delighted with the idea, and both made their 
way to the Boulevard de Clichy. 

For the last twenty years Bongrand had there occupied a 
very large studio, in which ho had in no wise sacrificed to tbo 
tastes of the day, to that magnificence of hangings and nick- 
nacks with which young painters were then beginning to 
surround themselves. It was the bare, greyish studio of 
the old style, exclusively ornamented with sketches by tho 
master, which hung there unframed, and in close array like 
tho votive offerings in a chapel. Tho only tokens of elegance 
consisted of a cheval glass, of the First Empire stylo, a largo 
Norman wardrobe, and two arm-chairs upholstered in Utrecht 
velvet, and threadbare with usage. In one corner, too, a 
bearskin whioh had lost nearly all its hair covered a large 
couch. However, the artist had retained since his youthful 
days, which had been spent in the camp of the Romanticists, 
the habit of wearing a special costume, and it was in flowing 
trousers, in a dressing-gown secured at tho waist by a silken 
cord, and with his head covered with a priest’s skull-cap, that 
he received his visitors. 
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lie came to open the door himself, holding his palette and 
brushes. 

1 here you are ! It was a good idea of yours to come ! 
I was thinking about you, my dear fellow. Yes, I don’t know 
who it was that told me of your return, but I said to myself 
that it wouldn’t be long before I saw you.’ 

The hand that ho had free grasped Claude’s in a burst of 
sincere affection. Ho then shook Jory’s, adding : 

‘ And you, young pontiff; I read your last article, and 
thank you for your kind mention of myself. Come in, come 
in, both of you ! You don’t disturb me; I’m taking advan¬ 
tage of the daylight to the very last minute, for thero’s hardly 
time to do anything in this confounded month of November.’ 

He had resumed his work, standing before his easel, on 
which there was a small canvas, which showed two women, 
mother and daughter, sitting sewing in the embrasure of a 

sunlit window. The young fellows stood looking behind 
him. 

‘ Exquisite,’ murmured Claude, at last. 

Bongrund shrugged his shoulders without turning round. 

‘ Pooh I A mere nothing at all. A fellow must occupy 
his time, eh ? I did this from life at a friend's house, and I 
am cleaning it a bit.’ 

* But it’s perfect—it is a little gem of truth and light,’ 
replied Claude, warming up. ‘ And do you know, what over¬ 
comes mo is its simplicity, its very simplicity.’ 

On hearing this the puintor stepped back and blinked his 
eyes, looking very much surprised. 

‘ You think so ? It really pleases you ? Well, when you 
came in I was just thinking it was a foul bit of work. I give 
you my word, I was in the dumps, and felt convinced that I 
hadn’t a scrap of talent left.’ 

His hands shook, his stalwart frame trembled as with the 
ft o 0n y °f travail. Ho rid himself of his palette, and came back 
towards them, his arms sawing the air, as it were ; and this 
artist, who had grown old amidst success, who was assured of 
ranking in the French School, cried to them : 

1 It surprises you, eh ? but there are days when I ask myself 
whether I shall be able to draw a nose correctly. Yes, with 
every one of my pictures I still feel the emotion of a beginner; 
my heart beats, anguish parches my mouth—in fact, I funk 
abominably. Ah ! you youngsters, you think you know what 
funk means ; but you haven’t as much as a notion of it, for if 
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you fail with one work, you get quits by trying to do some¬ 
thing better. Nobody is down upon you; whereas we, the 
veterans, who have given our measure, who are obliged to 
keep up to the level previously attained, if not to surpass it, 
we mustn’t weaken under penalty of rolling down into the 
common grave. And so, Mr. Celebrity, Mr. Great Artist, wear 
out your brains, consume yourself in striving to climb higher, 
still higher, ever higher, and if you happen to kick your heels 
on the summit, think yourself lucky ! \\ ear your heels out in 

kicking them up as long as possible, and if yon feel that you 
are declining, why, make an end of yourself by rolling down 
amid the death rattle of your talent, which is no longer suited 
to the period; roll down forgetful of such of your works as 
are destined to immortality, and in despair at your powerless 
efforts to create still further ! ’ 

His full voice had risen to a final outburst like thunder, 
and his broad flushed face wore an expression of anguish. IIo 
strode about, and continued, as if carried away, in spite of 
himself, by a violent whirlwind : 

‘ I have told you a score of times that one was for over 
beginning one’s career afresh, that joy did not consist in 
having reached the summit, but in the climbing, in the gaiety 
of scaling the heights. Only, you don’t understand, you can¬ 
not understand; a man must have passed through it. Just 
remember ! You hope for everything, you dream of every¬ 
thing ; it is the hour of boundless illusions, and your legs are 
so strong that the most fatiguing roads seem short; you are 
consumed with such an appetite for glory, that the first petty 
successes fill your mouth with a delicious taste. What a 
feast it will be when you are able to gratify ambition to 
satiety ! You have nearly reached that point, and you look 
right cheerfully on your scratches ! Well, the thing is accom¬ 
plished ; the summit has been gained ; it is now a question 
of remaining there. Then a life of abomination begins ; you 
have exhausted intoxication, and you liavo discovered that it 
does not last long enough, that it is not worth the struggle 
it has cost, and that the dregs of the cup taste bitter. 
There is nothing loft to be learnt, no now sensation to bo 
felt; pride has had its allowance of fame; you know that 
you have produced your greatest works ; and you are 
surprised that they did not bring keener onjoymont with 
them. From that moment the horizon becomes void; no 
fresh hope inflames you; there is nothing left but to die. 
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And yet you still cling on, you won’t admit that it’s all up 
with you, you obstinately persist in trying to produce—just 
as ol(1 men cling to love with painful, ignoble efforts. Ah ! 
a man ought to have the courage and the pride to strangle 
himself before his last masterpiece ! ' v 

While ho spoke he seemed to have increased in stature, 
reaching to the elevated ceiling of the studio, and shaken by 
such keen emotion that the tears started to his eyes. And 
lie dropped into a chair before his picture, asking with 
the anxious look of a beginner who has need of encourage¬ 
ment: B 

' Then this really seems to you all right ? I myself no 

longer dare to believe anything. My unhappiness springs 

from the possession of both too much and not enough critical 

acumen. The moment I begin a sketch I exalt it, then, if 

it’s not successful, I torture myself. It would be better not 

to know anything at all about it, like that brute Cham- 

bouvard, or else to see very clearly into the business and 

then give up painting. . . . Really now, you like this little 
canvas ? ’ 

Claude and Jory remained motionless, astonished and em¬ 
barrassed by those tokens of the intense anguish of art in its 
travail. Had they come at a moment of crisis, that this 
master thus groaned with pain, and consulted them like 
comrades ? The worst was that they had been unable to dis¬ 
guise some hesitation when they found themselves under the 
gaze of the ardent, dilated eyes with which he implored them 
—eyes in which one could read the hidden fear of decline. 
I hey knew current rumours well enough ; they agreed with 
the opinion that sinoe his ‘Village Wedding’ the painter had 
produced nothing equal to that famous picture. Indeed 
after maintaining something of that standard of excellence in 
a few works, he was now gliding into a more scientific, drier 
manner. Brightness of colour was vanishing; each work 
seemed to show a decline. However, these were things not 

to be said ; so Claude, when he had recovered his composure, 
exclaimed : 

‘ You never painted anything so powerful! * 

Bongrand looked at him again, straight in the eyes. 

I hen he turned to his work, in which he became absorbed, 
making a movement with his herculean arms, as if he were 
breaking every bone of them to lift that little canvas which 
was so very light. And he muttered to himself: • Confound it 1 
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how heavy it is 1 Never mind, I’ll die at it rather than show 
a falling-off.’ 

He took up his palette and grew calm at the first stroke of 
the brush, while bending his manly shoulders and broad neck, 
about which one noticed traces of peasant build remaining 
amid the bourgeois refinement contributed by the crossing of 
classes of which he was the outcome. 

Silence had ensued, but Jory, his eyes still fixed on the 
picture, asked : 

‘ Is it 6old ? ’ 

Bongrand replied leisurely, like the artist who works 
when he likes without care of profit: 

* No; I feel paralysed when I’ve a dealer at my back.’ 

And, without pausing in his work, ho went on talking, 

growing waggish. 

* Ah 1 people are beginning to mako a trade of painting 
now. Really and truly I have never seen such a thing before, 
old as I am getting. For instance, you, Mr. Amiable Jour¬ 
nalist, what a quantity of flowers you fliug to the young ones 
in that article in which you mentioned me ! There were two 
or throe youngsters spoken of who were simply geniuses, 
nothing less.’ 

Jory burst out laughing. 

‘ Well, when a fellow has a paper, ho must mako use of 
it. Besides, the public likes to have great men discovered 
for it.’ 

‘ No doubt, public stupidity is boundless, and I am quite 
willing that you should trade on it. Only I remember the 
first starts that wo old fellows had. Dash it ! Wo were not 
spoiled like that, I can tell you. We had ten years’ labour 
and struggle before us ere we could impose on people a 
picture the size of your hand ; whereas nowadays the first 
hobbledehoy who can stick a figure on its legs makes all the 
trumpets of publicity blare. And what kind of publicity is it ? 
A hullabaloo from one end of France to the other, sudden 
reputations that shoot up of a night, and burst upon one like 
thunderbolts, amid tho gaping of the throng. And I say 
nothing of the works themselves, thoso works announced with 
salvoes of artillery, awaited amid a delirium of impatience, 
maddening Paris for a week, and then falling into everlasting 
oblivion I ’ 

‘ This is an indictment against journalism,’ said Jory, who 
had stretched himself on the couch and lighted another cigar. 
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«Thore is a great deal to be said for and against it, but devil a 
bit, a man must keep pace with the times.’ 

Bongrand shook his head, and then started off again, amid 

a tremendous burst of mirth : tv 

‘ No ! no 1 one can no longer throw off the merest daub 

without being hailed as a young “ master.” ^ Well, if you only 
knew how your young masters amuse me ! ’ 

But as if these words had led to some other ideas, he 
cooled down, and turned towards Claude to ask this question : 

‘ By the way, have you seen Fagerolles’ picture ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the young fellow, quietly. 

They both remained looking at each other : a restless 
smile had risen to their lips, and Bongrand eventually added : 

‘ There’s a fellow who pillages you right and left.’ 

Jory, becoming embarrassed, had lowered his eyes, asking 
himself whether he should defend Fagerolles. He, no doubt, 
concluded that it would be profitable to do so, for he began to 
praise the picture of the actress in her dressing-room, an en¬ 
graving of which was then attracting a great deal of notice 
in the print-shops. Was not the subject a really modern one ? 
Was it not well painted, in the bright clear tone of the now 
school ? A little moro vigour might, perhaps, have been desir¬ 
able ; but every one ought to bo left to his own temperament. 
And besides, refinement and charm wero not so common by 
any means, nowadays. 

Bending over his canvas, Bongrand, who, as a rule, had 
nothing but paternal praise for the young ones, shook and 
made a visible effort to avoid an outburst. The explosion 
took place, however, in spite of himself. 

« Just shut up, eh ? about your Fagerollos 1 Do you think 
us greator fools than we really are ? There ! you see the great 
painter hero present. Yes ; I mean the young gentleman in 
front of you. Well, tho whole trick consists in pilfering his 
originality, and dishing it up with tho wishy-washy sauce of 
the School of Arts ! Quite so ! you select a modern subjeot, 
and you paint in the clear bright style, only you adhere to 
correctly commonplace drawing, to all the habitual pleasing 
style of composition—in short, to the formula which is taught 
over yonder for the pleasure of the middle-classes. And you 
souse all that with deftness, that execrable deftness of the 
fingers which would just as well carve cocoanuts, the flow¬ 
ing, pleasant deftness that begets success, and which ought 
to be punished with penal servitude, do you hear ? 1 
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He brandished his palette and brushes aloft, in his clenched 

fists. . , . „ 

1 You are severe,’ said Claude, feeling embarrassed. r age- 

rolles shows delicacy in his work.’ 

‘I have been told,’ muttered Jory, mildly, ‘that he has 
just signed a very profitable agreement with Naudet. 

That name, thrown haphazard into the conversation, hacl 
the effect of once more soothing Bongrand, who repeated, 
shrugging his shoulders : 

‘ Ah 1 Naudet—ah ! Naudet.’ 

And he greatly amused the young fellows by telling them 
about Naudet, with whom he was well acquainted. He was 
a dealer, who, for some few years, had been revolutionising 
the picture trade. There was nothing of the old fashion 
about his style—the greasy coat and keen taste of l’apa Mai- 
gras, the watching for the pictures of beginners, bought at ten 
francs, to be resold at fifteen, all the little humdrum comedy 
of the connoisseur, turning up his nose at a coveted canvas in 
order to depreciate it, worshipping painting in his inmost heart, 
and earning a meagre living by quickly and prudently turning 
over his petty capital. No, no ; the famous Naudet had the 
appearance of a nobleman, with a fancy-pattern jacket, a 
diamond pin in his scarf, and patent leather boots ; he was 
well pomaded and brushed, and lived in fine style, with a 
livery-stable carriage by the month, a stall at tho opera, and 
his particular table at Bignon’s. And he showed himself where- 
ever it was the correct thing to be seen. For the rest, he was 
a speculator, a Stock Exchange gambler, not caring one single 
rap about art. But he unfailingly scented success, ho guessed 
what artist ought to bo properly started, not tho one who seemed 
likely to develop the genius of a great painter, furnishing food 
for discussion, but the ono whoso deceptive talent, set off by a 
pretended display of audacity, would command a premium m 
the market. And that was tho way in which he revolution¬ 
ised that market, giving the amateur of taste the cold shoulder, 
and only treating with tho moneyed amateur, who knew nothing 
about, art, but who bought a picture as lie might buy a share 
at the Stock Exchange, either from vanity or with tho hope 

that it would rise in value. . 

At this stage of the conversation Bongrand, very jocular 
by nature, and with a good deal of tho mummer about him, 
began to enact the scene. Enter Naudet in Fugerolles’ 

studio. 
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‘ “ You’ve real genius, my dear fellow. Your last picture 
is sold, then ? For how much ? ” 

‘ “ For five hundred francs.” 

‘ “ But you must be mad ; it was worth twelve hundred. 
And this one which you have by you—how much ? ” 

‘ “ Well, iny faith, I don’t know. Suppose we say twelve 
hundred ? ” 

‘ “ What are you talking about ? Twelve hundred francs l 
Y'ou don’t understand me, then, my boy ; it’s worth two thou¬ 
sand. I take it at two thousand. And from this day forward 
you must work for no one but myself—for me, Naudet. 
Good-bye, good-bye, my dear fellow ; don’t overwork yourself 
—your fortune is made. I have taken it in hand.” Where¬ 
with lie goes off, taking the picture with him in his carriage. 
Ho trots it round among his amateurs, among whom he has 
spread the rumour that he has just discovered an extraordi¬ 
nary painter. One of the amateurs bites at last, and asks 
the price. 

‘ “ Five thousand.” 

* “ What, five thousand francs for the picturo of a man 
whose name hasn’t the loast notoriety ? Are you playing the 
fool with mo ? ” 

‘ “ Look here, I’ll make you a proposal; I’ll sell it you 
for five thousand francs, and I’ll sign an agreement to take it 
back in a twelvemonth at six thousand, if you no longer care 
for it.” 

‘ Of course the amateur is tempted. What does he risk 
after all ? In reality it’s a good speculation, and so he buys. 
After that Naudet loses no time, but disposes in a similar 
manner of nine or ten paintings by the same man during the 
course of the year. Vanity gets mingled with the hope of 
gain, the prices go up, the pictures get regularly quoted, so 
that when Naudet returns to see his amateur, the latter, 
instead of returning the picture, buys another one for eight 
thousand francs. And the prices continue to go up, and 
painting degenerates into something shady, a kind of gold 
mine situated on the heights of Montmartre, promoted by a 
number of bankers, and around which there is a constant battle 
of bank-notes.’ 

Claude was growing indignant, but Jory thought it all very 
clever, when there came a knock at the door. Bongrand, who 
went to open it, uttered a cry of surprise. 

* Naudet, as I live I We were just talking about you.* 
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Naudet, very correctly dressed, without a speck of mud on 
him, despite the horrible weather, bowed and came in with 
the reverential politeness of a man of society entering a 
church. 

* Very pleased—feel flattered, indeed, dear master. And 
you only spoke well of me, I’m sure of it.’ 

‘ Not at all, Naudet, not at all,’ said Bongrand, in a quiet 
tone. 4 We were saying that your manner of trading was 
giving us a nice generation of artists—tricksters crossed with 
dishonest business-men.’ 

Naudet smiled, without losing his composure. 

4 The remark is harsh, but so charming! Never mind, 
never mind, dear master, nothing that you say offends mo.’ 

And, dropping into ecstasy before the picture of the two 
little women at needlework : 

4 Ah ! Good heavens, I didn’t know this, it's a little 
marvel l Ah ! that light, that broad substantial treatment ! 
One has to go back to Rembrandt for anything like it; yes, 
to Rembrandt! Look here, I only came in to pay my re¬ 
spects, but I thank my lucky star for having brought me hero. 
Let us do a little bit of business. Let me have this gem. 
Anything you like to ask for it—I’ll cover it with gold.’ 

One could seo Bongrand's back shake, as if his irritation 
were increasing at each sentence. He curtly interrupted the 
dealer. 

4 Too lato ; it’s sold.’ 

‘ Sold, you say. And you cannot nnnul your bargain ? 
Tell me, at any rate, to whom it’s sold ? I'll do everything, 
I'll give anything. Ah ! What a horrible blow ! Sold, are 
you quite sure of it? Supposo you wore offered double tho 
sum ? ’ 

4 It’s sold, Naudet. That’s enough, isn’t it? 

However, tho dealer went on lamenting. He remained for 
a few minutes longer, going into raptures before other 
sketches, while making the tour of tho studio with tho keen 
glances of a speculator in search of luck. When ho realised 
that his time was badly chosen, and that he would be able to 
take nothing away with him, ho went off, bowing with an 
air of gratitude, and repeating remarks of admiration as far 
as the landing. 

As soon as he had gone, Jory, who had listened to the 
conversation with surprise, ventured to ask a question : 

‘ But you told us, I thought-It isn’t sold, is it ? ’ 


& 
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Without immediately answering, Bongrand went back to 
his picture. Then, in his thundering voice, resuming in one 
cry all his hidden suffering, the whole of the nascent struggle 
within him which he dared not avow, he said : 

4 He plagues me. He shall never have anything of mine I 
Let him go and buy of Fagerolles !' 

A quarter of an hour later, Claude and Jory also said good¬ 
bye, leaving Bongrand struggling with his work in the waning 
daylight. Onco outside, when the young painter had left bis 
companion, he did not at once return home to the Rue de 
Douai, in spite of his long absence. Ho still felt the want of 
walking about, of surrendering himself up to that great city 
of Paris, where the meetings of one single day sufficed to fill 
his brain ; and this need of motion made him wander about 
till the black night had fallen, through the frozen mud of the 
streets, beneath the gas-lamps, which, lighted up one by one, 
showed like nebulous stars amidst the fog. 

Claude impatiently awaited the Thursday when he was 
to dine at Sandoz’s, for the latter, immutable in his habits, 
still invited his cronies to dinner once a week. All those who 
chose could come, their covers were laid. His marriage, his 
change of life, the ardent literary struggle into which he had 
thrown himself, made no difference; he kept to his day ‘ at 
home,’ that Thursday which dated from the time he had loft 
collego, from the time they had all smoked their first pipes. 
As ho himself expressed it, alluding to his wife, there was only 
one chum more. 

‘I say, old man,’ ho had frankly said to Claude, ‘I’m 
greatly worried-’ 

* What about ? ’ 

‘ Why, about inviting Madame Christine. There are a lot 
of idiots, a lot of philistines watching me, who would say all 
manner of things-’ 

4 You are quite right, old man. But Christine herself 
would decline to come. Oh 1 we understand the position very 
well. I’ll come alone, depend upon it.’ 

At six o’clock, Claude started for Sandoz’s place in the 
Rue Nollet, in tho depths of Batignolles, and he had no end 
of trouble in finding the small pavilion which his friend had 
rented. First of all he entered a large house faoing the street, 
and applied to the doorkeeper, who made him cross three 
successive courtyards; then he went down a passage, between 
two other buildings, descended some steps, and tumbled upon 
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the iron gate of a small garden. That was the spot, the 
pavilion was there at the end of a path. But it was so dark, 
and he had nearly broken his legs coining down the steps, that 
he dared not venture any further, the more so as a huge dog 
was barking furiously. At last he heard the voice of Sandoz, 
who was coming forward and trying to quiet the dog. 

‘ Ah, it’s you ! We are quite in the country, aren’t we ? 
We are going to set up a lantern, so that our company may 
not break their necks. Como in, come in ! Will you hold your 
noise, you brute of a Bertrand ? Don’t you see that it's a 
friend, fool ? ’ 

Thereupon the dog accompanied them as far as the 
pavilion, wagging his tail and barking joyously. A young 
servant-girl had come out with a lantern, which 6he fastened 
to the gate, in order to light up the breakneck steps. In the 
garden there was simply a small central lawn, on which there 
stood a largo plum tree, diffusing a shade around that rotted the 
grass; aud just in front of the low house, which showed only 
three windows, there stretched an arbour of Virginia creeper, 
with a brand-new seat shining there as an ornament amid 
the winter showors, pending the advent of the summer 
sun. 

‘ Come in,’ repeated Sandoz. 

On the right-hand side of the hall he ushered Claude into 
the parlour, which he had turned into a study. The dining¬ 
room and kitchen were on the left. Upstairs, his mother, 
who was now altogether bedridden, occupied the larger room, 
while he aud his wife contented themselves with tho other 
one, and a dressing-room that parted tho two. That was 
tho whole place, a real cardboard box, with rooms like little 
drawers separated by partitions as thin as paper. Withal, it 
was the abode of work and hope, vast in comparison with tho 
ordinary garrets of youth, and already made bright by a 
beginning of comfort and luxury. 

‘ There’s room here, eh ? ’ he exclaimed. 4 Ah ! it’s a jolly 
sight more comfortable than tho Rue d’Enfer. You see that 
I’ve a room to myself. And I have bought myself an oaken 
writing-table, and my wife made me a present of that dwarf 
palm in that pot of old Rouen ware. Isn’t it swell, eh ? ’ 

His wife came in at that very moment. Tall, with a 
pleasant, tranquil face and beautiful brown hair, she woro a 
largo white apron over her plainly made dress of black poplin ; 
for although they had a regular servant, she saw to the 
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cooking, for she was proud of certain of her dishes, and she 
put the household on a footing of middle-class cleanliness and 
love of cheer. 

She and Claude became old chums at once. 

‘ Call him Claude, my darling. And you, old man, call 
her Henrietto. No madame nor monsieur, or I shall fine 
you five sous each time.’ 

They laughed, and she scampered away, being wanted in 
the kitchen to look after a southern dish, a bouillabaisse, with 
which she wished to surprise the Plassans friend. She had 
obtained the recipe from her husband himself, and had become 
marvellously deft at it, so he said. 

‘ Your wife is charming,’ said Claude, ‘ and I see she 
spoils you.’ 

But Sandoz, seated at his table, with his elbows among 
such pages of the book he was working at as he had written 
that morning, began to talk of the first novel of his series, 
which he had published in October. Ah ! they had treated 
his poor book nicely 1 It had been a throttling, a butchering, 
all the critics yelling at his heels, a broadside of imprecations, 
as if he had murdered people in a wood. He himself laughed 
at it, excited rather than otherwise, for he had sturdy shoulders 
and the quiet bearing of a toiler who knows what he’s after. 
Mere surprise remained to him at the profound laok of intelli¬ 
gence shown by those follows the critics, whose articles, 
knocked off on the corner of some table, bospattered him with 
mud, without appearing as much as to guess at the least of 
his intentions. Everything was flung into the same slop-pail 
of abuse: his studies of physiological man ; the important 
part ho assigned to circumstances and surroundings ; his 
allusions to nature, ever and over creating ; in short, life— 
entire, universal life—existent through all the animal world 
without there really being either high or low, beauty or 
ugliness ; he was insulted, too, for his boldness of language, 
for the conviction he expressed that all things ought to be said, 
that there are abominable expressions which become necessary, 
like branding irons, and that a language emerges enriched from 
such strength-giving baths. He easily granted their anger, 
but he would at least have liked them to do him the honour 
of understanding him and getting angry at his audaoity, not 
at the idiotic, filthy designs of which he was accused. 

' Really,’ he continued, ‘ I believe that the world still con¬ 
tains more idiots than downright spiteful people. They are 
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enraged with me on account of the form I give to my pro¬ 
ductions, the written sentences, the similes, the very life of 
my style. Yes, the middle-classes fairly split with hatred of 
literature ! ’ 

Then he became silent, having grown sad. 

‘ Never mind,' said Claude, after an interval, ‘ you are 
happy, you at least work, you produce-’ 

Sandoz had risen from his seat with a gesture of sudden 
pain. 

* True, I work. I work out my books to their last pages — 
But if you only knew, if I told you amidst what discourage¬ 
ment, amidst what torture 1 Won’t those idiots take it into 
their heads to accuse me of pride ! I, whom the imperfection 
of my work pursues even in my sleep—I, who never look over 
the pages of the day before, lest I should find them so exe¬ 
crable that I might afterwards lack the courage to continue. 
Oh, I work, no doubt, I work ! I go on working, as I go on 
living, because I am born to it, but I am none the gayer 
on account of it. I am never satisfied ; thero is always a 
great collapse at the end.’ 

Ho was interrupted by a loud exclamation outside, and 
Jory appeared, delighted with life, and relating that he had 
just touched up au old article in order to have the evening 
to himself. Almost immediately afterwards Gagni^re and 
Mahoudeau, who had met at the door, came in conversing 
together. The former, who had been absorbed for some 
months in a theory of colours, was ox ining his system to 
the other. 

‘ I paint my shade in,’ he continued, as if in a dream 
‘ The red of the flag loses its brightness and becomes yellowish 
because it stands out against the blue of the sky, the comple¬ 
mentary shade of which—orange—blends with red-’ 

Claude, interested at once, was already questioning him 
when the servant brought in a telegram. 

‘ All right,’ said Sandoz, ‘ it's from Dubucho, who apolo¬ 
gises ; ho promises to come and surprise us at about eleven 
o’clock.’ 

At this moment Henriette threw the door wide open, and 
personally announced that dinner was ready. She had doffed 
her white apron, and cordially shook hands, as hostess, with 
all of them. ‘ Take your seats ! take your seats 1 ’ was her cry. 
It was half-past seven already, the bouillabaisse could not wait. 
Jory, having observed that Fagerolles had sworn to him that 

N 
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lio would come, they would not believe it. Fagerolles was 
getting ridiculous with his habit of aping the great artist 
overwhelmed with work ! 

The dining-room into which they passed was so small 
that, in order to make room for a piano, a kind of alcove had 
been mado out of a dark closet which had formerly served 
for the accommodation of crockery. However, on grand 
occasions half a score of people still gathered round the 
table, under the white porcelain hanging lamp, but this was 
only accomplished by blocking up the sideboard, so that the 
servant could not even pass to take a plate from it. However, 
it was the mistress of the house who carved, while the master 
took his place facing her, against the blockaded sideboard, 
in order to hand round whatever things might be required. 

Honrietto had placed Claude on her right hand, Mahou- 
deau on her left, while Gagni6re and Jory were seated next 
to Sandoz. 

‘ Fran<;oise,’ she called, ‘give me the slices of toast. They 
are on the range.’ 

And the girl having brought the toast, she distributed two 
slices to each of them, and was beginning to ladle the 
bouillabaisse into tho plates, when the door opened once 
more. 

‘ Fagerolles at last! ’ she said. ‘ I have given your seat to 
Mahoudeau. Sit down there, next to Claude.’ 

Ho apologised with an air of courtly politeness, by alleg¬ 
ing a business appointment. Very elegantly dressed, tightly 
buttoned up in clothes of an English cut, he had the carriago 
of ft man about town, relieved by tho retention of a touch of 
artistic freo-and-easiness. Immediately on sitting down he 
grasped his neighbour's hand, affecting great delight. 

‘ Ah, my old Claude ! I have for such a long time wanted 
to see you. A score of times I intended going after you into 
tho country ; but then, you know’, circumstances-’ 

Claude, feeling uncomfortable at these protestations, en¬ 
deavoured to meet them with a like cordiality. But Henriette, 
w r ho was still serving, saved the situation by growing im¬ 
patient. 

4 Come, Fagerolles, just answer me. Do you wish two 
slices of toast ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, madame, two, if you please. I am very fond of 
bouillabaisse. Besides, yours is delicious, a marvel 1 ’ 

In fact, they all went into raptures over it, especially Jory 
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and Mahoudeau, who declared they had never tasted anything 
better at Marseilles ; so much so, that the young wife, delighted 
and still flushed with the heat of the kitchen, her ladle in her 
hand, had all she could do to refill the plates held out to her ; 
and, indeed, she rose up and ran in person to the kitchen to 
fetch the remains of the soup, for the servant-girl was losing 
her wits. 

‘ Come, eat something,’ said Sandoz to her. ‘ We’ll wait 
well enough till you have done.’ 

But she was obstinate and remained standing. 

‘ Never mind me. You had better pass the bread—yes, 
there, behind you on the sideboard. Jory prefers crumb, which 
he can soak in the soup.’ 

Sandoz rose in his turn and assisted his wife, while tho 
others chaffed Jory on his love for sops. And Claude, moved 
by the pleasant cordiality of his hosts, and awaking, as it were, 
from a long sleep, looked at them all, asking himself whether 
lie had only left them on the previous night, or whether four 
years had really elapsed since he had dined with them ono 
Thursday. They were different, however; he felt them to ho 
changed: Mahoudeau soured by misery, Jory wrapt up in his 
own pleasures, Gagniere more distant, with his thoughts 
elsewhere. And it especially seemed to him that l'agcrodes 
was chilly, in spite of his exaggerated cordiality of manner. 
No doubt their features had aged somewhat amid the wear 
and tear of life ; but it was not only that which he noticed, it 
seemed to him also as if there was a void between them ; ho 
beheld them isolated and estranged from each other, although 
they were seated elbow to elbow in close array round the 
table. Then tho surroundings were different; nowadays, 
a woman brought her charm to bear on them, and calmed 
them by hor presence. Then why did he, faco to faco with 
the irrevocable current of things, which die and are renewed, 
experience that sensation of beginning something over again 
—why was it that ho could have sworn that ho had been 
seated at that same placo only last Thursday? At lust he 
thought he understood. It was Sandoz who had not changed, 
who remained as obstinate as regards liis habits of friendship, 
as regards his habits of work, as radiant at being able to 
receive his friends at the board of his new homo as ho had 
formerly been, when sharing his frugal bachelor fare with 
them. A dream of eternal friendship made him changeless. 
Thursdays similar ono to another followed and followed on 

n 2 
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until the furthest stages of their lives. All of them were 
eternally together, all started at the self-same hour, and parti¬ 
cipated in the same triumph ! 

Sandoz must have guessed the thought that kept Claude 
mute, for he said to him across the table, with his frank, 
youthful smile : 

‘ Well, old man, here you are again ! Ah, confound it ! we 
missed you sorely. But, you see, nothing is changed ; we are 
all the same—aren’t we, all of you ? ’ 

They answered by nodding their heads—no doubt, no 
doubt! 

4 With this difference,’ he went on, beaming—‘ with this dif¬ 
ference, that the cookery is somewhat better than in the Ruo 
d’Enfer! What a lot of messes I did make you swallow 1 ’ 

After the bouillabaisse there came a civet of hare ; and a 
roast fowl and salad terminated the dinner. But they sat for 
a long time at table, and the dessert proved a protracted affair, 
although the conversation lacked the fever and violence of 
yore. Every one spoke of himself and ended by relapsing 
into silence on perceiving that the others did not listen to 
him. With the cheese, however, when they had tasted some 
burgundy, a sharp little growth, of which the young couple 
had ordered a cask out of the profits of Sandoz’s first novel, 
their voices rose to a higher key, nnd they all grew animated. 

4 So you have made an arrangement with Naudet, eh ? ' 
asked Mahoudeau, whose bony cheeks seemed to have grown 
yet more hollow. ‘ Is it true that he guarantees you fifty 
thousand francs for the first year ? ' 

Fagerolles replied, with affected carelessne_jJ 4 Yes, fifty 
thousand francs. But nothing is settled ; I'm thinking it over. 
It is hard to engage oneself like that. I am not going to do 
anything precipitately.’ 

4 The deuce I ’ muttered the sculptor ; 4 you are jhard to 
please. For twenty francs a day I’d sign whatever you like. 4 

They all now listened to Fagerolles, who posed as being 
wearied by his budding success. He still had the same good- 
looking, disturbing hussy-like face, but the fashion in which 
ho wore his hair and the cut of his beard lent him an appear¬ 
ance of gravity. Although he still came at long intervals 
to Sandoz’s, he was separating from the band ; he showed 
himself on the boulevards, frequented the caf6s and newspaper 
offices—all the places where a man can advertise himself and 
make useful acquaintances. These were taotics of his own, a 
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determination to carve his own victory apart from the others; 
the smart idea that if he wished to triumph he ought to have 
nothing more in common with those revolutionists, neither 
dealer, nor connections, nor habits. It was even said that he 
had interested the female element of two or three drawing¬ 
rooms in his success, not in Jory’s style, but like a vicious 
fellow who rises superior to his passions, and is content to 
adulate superannuated baronesses. 

Just then Jory, in view of lending importance to himself, 
called Fagerolles’ attention to a recently published article ; he 
pretended that he had made Fagerolles just as he pretended 
that he had made Claude. ‘ I say, have you read that articlo 
of Vernier’s about yourself? There’s another fellow who 
repeats my ideas ! ’ 

‘Ah,he does get articles, and no mistake! ’sighed Mahoudeau. 

Fagerolles made a careless gesture, but ho smiled with secret 
contempt for all those poor beggars who were so utterly 
deficient in shrewdness that they clung, like simpletons, to 
their crude style, when it was so easy to conquer the crowd. 
Had it not sufficed for him to break with them, after pillaging 
them, to make his own fortune ? Ho benefited by all the 
hatred that folks had against them ; his pictures, of a sof¬ 
tened, attenuated style, were held up in praise, so as to deal 
the death-blow to their ever obstinately violent works. 

* Have you read Vernier’s articlo ? ’ asked Jory of Gagni6re. 

* Doesn’t he say exactly what I said ? ’ 

For tho last few moments Gagni^ro had been absorbed 
in contemplating his glass, the wine in which cast a ruddy 
reflection on the white tablecloth. Ho started : 

‘ Eh, what, Vernier’s article ? * 

«Why, yes ; in fact, all those articles which appear about 
Fagerolles.’ 

Gagni^re in amazement turned to the painter. 

‘ What, are they writing articles about you ? I know 
nothing about them, I haven’t seen them. Ah ! they aro 
writing articles about you, but whatever for ? ’ 

There was a mad roar of laughter. Fagerolles alone 
grinned with an ill grace, for he fancied himself tho butt of 
some spiteful joke. But Gagniere spoke in absolute good faith. 
He felt surprised at the success of a painter who did not even 
observe the laws regulating the value of tints. Success for 
that trickster ! Never 1 For in that case what would become 
of conscientiousness ? 
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This boisterous hilarity enlivened the end of the dinner. 
They all left off eating, though the mistress of the house still 
insisted upon filling their plates. 

‘ My dear, do attend to them,’ she kept saying to 
Sandoz, who had grown greatly excited amidst the din. 
‘Just stretch out your hand; the biscuits are on the side¬ 
board. 

They all declined anything more, and rose up. As the rest 
of the evening was to be spent there, round the table, drinking 
tea, they leaned back against the walls and continued chatting 
while the servant cleared away. The young couple assisted, 
Henriette putting the salt-cellars in a drawer, and Sandoz 
helping to fold the cloth. 

‘ You can smoke,’ said Henriette. ‘ You know that it 
doesn’t inconvenience me in the least.’ 

Fngcrolles, who had drawn Claude into the window recess, 
offered him a cigar, which was declined. 

‘ True, I forgot; you don’t smoke. Ah ! I say, I must go 
to see what you have brought back with you. Some very 
interesting things, no doubt. You know Avhat I think of your 
talent. You are tho cleverest of us all.’ 

lie showed himself very humble, sincere at heart, and 
allowing his admiration of former days to rise once more to tho 
surface ; indeed, he for ever bore tho imprint of another’s 
genius, which he admitted, despite tho complex calculations of 
his cunning mind. But his humility was mingled with a 
certain embarrassment very rare with him—the concern he folt 
at the silence which the master of his youth preserved re¬ 
specting bis last picture. At last he ventured to ask, with 
quivering lips : 

' Did you see my actress at the Salon ? Do you like it ? 
Toll me candidly.’ 

Claude hesitated for a moment; then, like the good-natured 
fellow he w r as, said : 

‘ Yes ; there are some very good bits in it.’ 

Fagerolles already repented having asked that stupid ques¬ 
tion, and ho ended by altogether floundering ; he tried to 
excuse himself for his plagiarisms and his compromises. When 
with great difficulty he had got out of the mess, enraged with 
himself for his clumsiness, he for a moment became the joker 
of yore again, made even Claude laugh till he cried, and 
amused them all. At last he held out his hand lo take leave 
of Henriette. 
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‘ What, going so soon ? ' 

‘ Alas ! yes, dear madame. This evening my father is enter¬ 
taining the head of a department at one of the ministries, an 
official whom he's trying to inlluence i 11 view of obtaining a 
decoration ; and, as I am one of his titles to that distinction, 
I had to promise that I would look in.’ 

When he was gone, Henriette, who had exchanged a few 
words in a low voice with Sandoz, disappeared ; and her light 
footfall was heard on the first lloor. Since her marriage it 
was she who tended the old, infirm mother, absenting herself 
in this fashion several times during the evening, just as tho 
son had done formerly. 

Not one of the guests, however, had noticed her leave tho 
room. Mahomleau and Gaguiero were now talking about 
Fagerolles; showing themselves covertly hitter, without 
openly attacking him. As yet they contented themselves with 
ironical glances and shrugs of the shoulders—all tho silent 
contempt of follows who don’t wish to slash a chum. Then 
they fell hack on Claude; they prostrated themselves before 
him, overwhelmed him with tho hopes they set in him. Ah ! 
it was high time for him to come back, for I10 alone, with his 
great gifts, his vigorous touch, could become the master, the 
recognised chief. Since the Salon of the Rejected tho ‘ school of 
the open air ’ had increased in numbers; a growing influence 
was making itself felt; hut unfortunately, tho ofiorts were 
frittered away ; the now recruits contented themselves with pro¬ 
ducing sketches, impressions thrown off with a few strokes of 
the brush ; they were awaiting tho necessary man of genius, 
tho one who would incarnate tho new formula in master¬ 
pieces. What a position to tako ! to master the multitude, 
to open up a century, to create a new art ! Claude lis¬ 
tened to them, with his eyes turned to the floor and his fuco 
very pale. Yes, that indeed was his unavowed dream, 
tho ambition he dared not confess to himself. Only, with 
tho delight that the flattery caused him, thoro was mingled 
a strange anguish, a dread of tho future, as ho heard them 
raising him to tho position of dictator, as if ho had already 

triumphed. 

* Don’t,’ he exclaimed at last; ‘ there are others as good as 
myself. I am still seeking my real line.’ 

Jory, who folt annoyed, was smoking in silence, bud- 
denly, as tho others obstinately kept at it, he could not 
refrain from remarking: 
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1 All this, my boys, is because you are vexed at Fagerolles’ 
success.’ 

'1 bey energetically denied it; they burst out in protesta¬ 
tions. Fagerolles, the young master ! What a good joke 1 

4 yon are turning your back upon us, we know it,’ 
said Mahoudeau. ‘ There’s no fear of your writing a line 
about us nowadays.’ 

4 Well, my dear fellow,’ answered Jory, vexed, ‘ everything 
I write about you is cut out. You make yourselves hated 
everywhere. Ah ! if I had a paper of my own ! ’ 

Henrietta came back, and Sandoz’s eyes having sought 
hers, she answered him with a glance and the same affec¬ 
tionate,^ quiet smile that ho had shown when leaving his 
mother s room in former times. Then she summoned them 
all. They sat down again round the table while she made 
the tea and poured it out. But the gathering grew sad, 
benumbed, as it were, with lassitude. Sandoz vainly tried a 
diversion by admitting Bertrand, the big dog, who grovelled 
at sight of the sugar-basin, and ended by going to sleep near 
the stove, where ho snored like a man. Since the discussion 
on Fagerolles there had been intervals of silence, a kind of 
bored irritation, which fell heavily upon them amidst the 
dense tobacco smoke. And, in fact, Gagntere felt so out of 
sorts that he left the table for a moment to seat himself at 
the piano, murdering some passages from Wagner in a sub¬ 
dued key, with the stiff fingers of an amateur who tries his 
first scale at thirty. 

Towards eleven o’clock Dubuche, arriving at last, con¬ 
tributed the finishing touch to the general frost. He had 
made his escape from a ball to fulfil what ho considered a re¬ 
maining duty towards his old comrades; and his dress-coat, 
liis white necktie, his fat, pale face, all proclaimed his vexa¬ 
tion at having come, the importance he attached to the sacri¬ 
fice, and the fear he felt of compromising his new position. 
He avoided mentioning his wife, so that he might not have 
to bring her to Sandoz’s. When he had shaken hands with 
Claude, without showing more emotion than if he had met 
him the day before, he declined a cup of tea and spoke slowly— 
puffing out his cheeks the while—of his worry in settling in a 
brand-new house, and of the work that had overwhelmed him 
since he had attended to the business of his father-in-law, 
who was building a whole street near the Parc Monceau. 

Then Claude distinctly felt that something had snapped. 
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Had life then already carried away the evenings of former 
days, those evenings so fraternal in 'their very violence, when 
nothing had as yet separated them, when not one of them had 
thought of keeping his part of glory to himself '? Nowadays 
the battle was beginning. Each hungry one was eagerly 
biting. And a fissure was there, a scarcely perceptible crack 
that had rent the old, sworn friendships, and some day'would 
make them crumble into a thousand pieces. 

However, Sandoz, with liis craving for perpetuity, had so 
far noticed nothing; ho still beheld them as they had been 
in the Rue d'Enfcr, all arm in arm, starting off to victory. 
Why change what was well ? Did not happiness consist in 
one pleasure selected from among all, and then enjoyed for ever 
afterwards? And when, an hour later, the others made up 
their minds to gooff, wearied by the dull egotism of Dubuche, 
who had not left off talking about his own affairs; when 
they had dragged Gagniero, in a trance, away from the piano, 
Sandoz, followed by his wife, absolutely insisted, despite the 
coldness of the night, on accompanying them all to the gate 
at the end of the garden. He shook hands all round, and 
shouted after them : 

‘ Till Thursday, Claude ; till next Thursday, all of you, 
eh ? Mind you all come ! ’ 

‘ Till Thursday 1 * repeated Henriettc, who had taken the 
lantern and was holding it aloft so as to light the steps. 

And, amid the laughter, Gagniere and Mahoudeau replied, 
jokingly : ‘ Till Thursday, young master ! Good night, young 
master 1 ' 

Once in the Rue Nollet, Dubuche immediately hailed a cab, 
in which ho drove away. The other four walked together as 
far as the outer boulevards, scarcely exchanging a word, looking 
dazed, as it were, at having been in each othor’s company so 
long. At last Jory decamped, pretending that some Proofs 
were waiting for him at the office of hi9 newspaper. Then 
Gagnidre mechanically stopped Claude in front of the Caf6 
Baudequin, the gas of which was still blazing away. Mahou¬ 
deau refused to go in, and went off alone, sadly ruminating, 

towards the Rue du Cherche-Midi. 

Without knowing how, Claude found himself seated at 
their old table, opposite Gagnidre, who was silent. The caf6 
had not changed. The friends still met there of a Sunday, 
showing a deal of fervour, in fact, since Sandoz had lived in the 
neighbourhood; but the band was now lost amid a flood of 
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new-comers ; it was slowly being submerged by the increasing 
triteness of the young disciples of the ‘ open air.’ At that 
hour of night, however, the establishment was getting empty. 
Three young painters, whom Claude did not know, came to 
shake hands with him as they went off; and then there merely 
remained a petty retired tradesman of the neighbourhood, 
asleep in front of a saucer. 

Gagni6ro, quite at his ease, as if he had been at home, 
absolutely indifferent to the yawns of the solitary waiter, who 
was stretching his arms, glanced towards Claude, but without 
seeing him, for his eyes were dim. 

‘ By the way,’ said the latter, ‘ what were you explaining 
to Mahoudeau this evening? Yes, about the red of a flag 
turning yellowish amid the blue of the sky. That was it, oh ? 
You are studying the theory of complementary colours.’ 

But the other did not answer. He took up his glass of 
beer, set it down again without tasting its contents, and with 
an ecstatic smile ended by muttering: 

‘ Haydn has all the gracefulness of a rhetorician—his is a 
gentle music, quivering like the voice of a great-grandmother 
in powdered hair. Mozart, he’s the precursory genius—the 
first who endowed an orchestra with an individual voice ; 
and those two will live mostly because they created Beethoven. 
Ah, Beethoven I power and strength amidst serene suffering, 
Michael Angelo at the tomb of tho Medici ! A heroic logician , 
a kneader of human brains ; for the symphony, with choral 
accompaniments, was tho starting-point of all the great ones 
of to day I ’ 

Tho waiter, tired of waiting, began to turn off the gas, 
wearily dragging his feet along as lie.did so. Mournfulness 
pervaded the deserted room, dirty with saliva and cigar ends, 
and reeking of spilt drink ; while from the hushed boulevard 
tho only sound that oame was the distant blubbering of some 
drunkard. 

Gagni&re, still in the clouds, however, continued to ride his 
hobby-horse. 

‘ Weber passes by us amid a romantic landscape, conducting 
the ballads of the dead amidst weeping willows and oaks with 
twisted branches. Schumann follows him, beneath the pale 
moonlight, along the shores of silvery lakes. &nd behold, here 
comes Rossini, incarnation of the musical gift, so gay, so 
natural, without the least concern for expression, caring 
nothing for the public, and who isn’t my man by a long way 
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—ah! certainly not—but then, all the same, he astonishes 
one by his wealth of production, and the huge effects he derives 
from an accumulation of voices nn<l an ever-swelling repe- 
tition of the same strain. These three led to Meyerbeer, a 
cunning fellow who profited by everything, introducing sym¬ 
phony into opera after Weber, and giving dramatic expres¬ 
sion to the unconscious formulas of Rossini. Oh . the superb 
bursts of sound, the feudal pomp, the martial mysticism, 
the quivering of fantastic legends, the cry of passion ringing 
out through history! And such finds !-each instrument 
endowed with a personality, the dramatic nataUyos accom- 
panied symphoniously by the orehestra-the typical musica 
phrase on which an entire work is built! Ah! ho was a 

great fellow—a very great fellow indeed . 

‘I am going to shut up, sir,* said the waiter, drawing near. 

And, seeing that Gagni6ro did not as much as look round, 
he went to awaken the petty retired tradesman, who was still 

dozing in front of his 6aucer.. 

‘ I am going to shut up, sir.’ . . , 

The belated customer rose up, shivering, fumbled in the 
dark corner where be was seated for his walking-stick, and 
when the waiter had picked it up for him from under tho 

seats ho went aw’ay. 

• Berlioz has mingled literature with his work. He is the 
musical illustrator of Shakespeare, Virgil, and Goethe. But 
what a painter !-tbe Delacroix of music, who makes sound 
blaze forth amidst effulgent contrasts of colour. And withal 
he has romanticism in his brain, a religious mysticism that 
carries him away, an ecstasy that soars higher than mountain 

summits. A bad builder of operas, but marvellous in detached 
pieces, asking too much at times of the orchestra which lie 
tortures, having pushed tho personality of instruments to its 
furthest limits; for each instrument represents a character 
to him. Ah I that remark of Ins about clarionets . They 
typify beloved women.” Ah 1 it has always made a shiver 
run down my back. And Chopin, so dandified in his Byromsm , 
the dreamy poet of those who suffer from neurosis! And 
Mendelssohn, that faultless cbiseller ! a Shakespeare in dancing 
pumps, whoso “ songs without words * aro gems for women of 
intellect! And after that-after that-a man should go down 

011 There was now only one gas-lamp alight just above his 
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head, and the waiter standing behind him stood waiting amid 
the gloomy, chilly void of the room. Gagniere’s voice had come 
to a reverential tremolo. He was reaching devotional fervour 
as he approached the inner tabernacle, tho holy of holies. 

‘ Oh ! Schumann, typical of despair, the voluptuousness of 
despair ! Yes, the end of everything, the last song of saddened 
purity hovering above the ruins of tho world ! Oh ! Wagner, 
the god in whom centuries of music are incarnated ! Hisw r ork 
is the immense ark, all the arts blended in one; the real 
humanity of the personages at last expressed, the orchestra 
itself living apart the life of the drama. And what a 
massacre of conventionality, of inept formulas ! what a revo¬ 
lutionary emancipation amid tho infinite ! The overture of 
“Tannhauser,” ah 1 that’s the sublime hallelujah of the new 
era * 1* irst of all comes tho chant of the pilgrims, the 
religious strain, calm, deep and slowly throbbing; then tho 
voices of tho sirens gradually drown it; tho voluptuous 
pleasures of Venus, full of enervating delight and languor, 
grow more and more imperious and disorderly ; and soon the 
sacred air gradually returns, like the aspiring voice of space, 
and seizes hold of all other strains and blends them in one 
supremo harmony, to waft them away on the wings of a 
triumphal hymn I ’ 

‘ 1 a™ going to shut up, sir,’ repeated the waiter. 

Claude, who no longer listened, he also being absorbed in 
his own passion, emptied his glass of beer and cried : 

‘ Eh, old man, they are going to shut up.’ 

Then Gagnidre trembled. A painful twitch came over his 
ecstatic face, and he shivered as if he had dropped from the 
stars. Ho gulped down his beer, and once on the pavement 
outside, after pressing his companion’s hand in silence, he 
walked off into the gloom. 

It was nearly two o’clock in the morning when Claude 
returned to the Rue de Douai. During the week that he had 
been scouring Paris anew, he had each time brought back with 
him the feverish excitement of the day. But he had never 
before returned so late, with his brain so hot and smoky. 
Christine, overcome with fatigue, was asleep under the lamp, 

which had gone out, her brow resting on the edge of the 
table. 
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VIII 

At last Christine gave a final stroke with her feather-broom, 
and they were settled. The studio in tho Rue do Douai, small 
and inconvenient, had only one little room, and a kitchen, 
as big as a cupboard, attached to it. They were obliged to 
take their meals in the studio; they had to live in it, with 
tho child always tumbling about their legs. And Christine 
had a deal of trouble in making their few sticks suflice, as she 
wished to do, in order to save expense. Alter all, she was 
obliged to buy a second-hand bedstead ; and yielded to the 
temptation of having some white muslin curtains, which cost 
her seven sous the metre. The den then seemed charming to 
her, and she began to keep it scrupulously clean, resolving to 
do everything herself, and to dispenso with a servant, as living 
would be a difficult matter. 

During tho first months Claude lived in ever-increasing ex¬ 
citement. His peregrinations through the noisy streets ; his 
feverish discussions on tho occasion of his visits to friends , all 
the rage and all tho burning ideas he thus brought homo from 
out of doors, made him hold forth aloud even in his sleep. 
Paris had seized hold of him again ; and in the full blaze of 
that furnace, a second youth, enthusiastic ambition to see, 
do, and conquer, had come upon him. Never had he felt such 
a passion for work, such hope, as if it sufficed for him to 
stretch out his hand in order to create masterpieces that 
should set him in the right rank, which was the first. \\ hile 
crossing Paris he discovered subjects for pictures everywhere , 
the whole city, with its streets, squares, bridges, and panoramas 
of life, suggested immense frescoes, which he, however, always 
found too small, for he was intoxicated with the thought of 
doing something colossal. Thus ho returned home quivering, 
his brain Seething with projects ; and of an evening throw off 
sketches on bits of paper, in tho lamp-light, without being able 
to decide by what he ought to begin the series of grand 

productions that he dreamt about. 

1 One serious obstacle was tho smallness of his studio. If he 
had only had the old garret of the Quai de Bourbon, or even 
the huge dining-room of Bennecourt 1 But what could ho do 
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in that oblong strip of space, that kind of passage, which the 
landlord of the house impudently let to painters for four 
hundred francs a year, after roofing it in with glass ? The 
worst was that the sloping glazed roof looked to the north, 
between two high walls, and only admitted a greenish cellar¬ 
like light. He was therefore obliged to postpone his ambitious 
projects, and ho decided to begin with average-sized canvases, 
wisely saying to himself that the dimensions of a picture are 
not a proper test of an artist’s genius. 

The moment seemed to him favourable for the success of 
a courageous artist who, amidst the breaking up of the old 
schools, would at length bring some originality and sincerity 
into his work. The formulas of recent times were already 
shaken. Delacroix had died without leaving any disciples. 
Courbet had barely a few clumsy imitators behind him ; their 
best pieces would merely become so many museum pictures, 
blackened by ago, tokens only of the art of a certain period. 
It seemed easy to foresee the new formula that would spring 
from theirs, that rush of sunshino, that limpid dawn which 
was rising in new works under the nascent influence of the 
‘ open air ’ school. It was undeniable ; those light-toned paint¬ 
ings over which people had laughed so much at the Salon of 
the Rejected were secretly influencing many painters, and 
gradually brightening every palette. Nobody, as yet, admitted 
it, but the first blow had been dealt, and an evolution was begin¬ 
ning, which became more perceptible at each succeeding Salon. 
And what a stroke it would bo if, amidst the unconscious 
copies of impotent essayists, amidst the timid artful attempts 
of tricksters, a master were suddenly to reveal himself, giving 
body to the now formula by dint of audacity and power, with¬ 
out compromise, showing it such as it should be, substantial, 
entire, so that it might become the truth of the end of the 
century 1 

In that first hour of passion and hope, Claude, usually so 
harassed by doubts, believed in his genius. He no longer ex¬ 
perienced any of those crises, the anguish of which had driven 
him for days into the streets in quest of his vanished courage. 
A fever stiffened him, ho worked on with the blind obstinacy 
of an artist who dives into his entrails, to drag therefrom the 
fruit that tortures him. His long rest in the country had 
endowed him with singular freshness of visual perception, and 
joyous delight in execution ; he seemed to have been born 
anew to his art, and endowed with a facility and balance of 
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power he had never hitherto possessed. lie also felt certain of 
progress, and experienced great satisfaction at some successful 
bits of work, in which his former sterile efforts at last cul¬ 
minated. As he had said at Bennecourt, he had got hold of 
his ‘ open air,’ that carolling gaiety of tints which astonished 
his comrades when they came to see lnm. They all admired, 
convinced that he would only have to show his work to take 
a very high place with it, such was its individuality of style, 
for the first time showing nature flooded with real light, 
amid all the play of reflections and the constant variations 
of colours. 

Thus, for three years, Claude struggled on, without weak¬ 
ening, spurred to further efforts by each rebuff, abandoning 
nought of his ideas, but marching straight before him, with 
all the vigour of faith. 

During the first year he went forth amid the December 
snows to place himself for four hours a day behind the heights 
of Montmartre, at the corner of a patch of waste land whence 
as a background ho painted some miserable, low, tumble-down 
buildings, overtopped by factory chimneys, whilst in the 
foreground, amidst the snow, ho set a girl and a ragged street 
rough devouring stolen apples. Ilis obstinacy in painting 
from nature greatly complicated his work, and gave rise to 
almost insuperable difficulties. However, I10 finished this 
picture out of doors ; he merely cleaned and touched it up 
a bit in his studio. When the canvas was placed beneath 
the wan daylight of the glazed roof, I10 himself was startled 
by its brutality. It showed like a scene behold through a 
doorway open on the street. The snow blinded one. I he 
two figures, of a muddy grey in tint, stood out, lamentable. 
He at once felt that such a picture would not bo accepted, 
but he did not try to soften it; ho sent it to the Salon, all the 
same. After swearing that he would never again try to 
exhibit, he now held the view that one should always present 
something to the banging committee if merely to accentuate 
its wrong-doing. Besides, lie admitted the utility of tho 
Salon, the only battlefield on which an artist might come to 
the fore at one stroke. The hanging committco refused Ins 


P1C Th°e second year Claude sought a contrast. He selected a 
bit of the public garden of Batignolles in May \ 111 0 * ac " 

ground were some largo chestnut trees casting their s a 
around a corner of greensward and several six-stoned houses , 
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while in front, on a seat of a crude green hue, some nurses 
and petty cits of the neighbourhood sat in a lino watching 
three little girls making sand pies. When permission to 
paint there had been obtained, he had needed some heroism 
to bring his work to a successful issue amid the bantering 
crowd. At last he made up his mind to go there at five in 
the morning, in order to paint in the background ; reserving 
the figures, he contented himself with making mere sketches 
of them from nature, and finishing them in his studio. This 
time his picture seemed to him less crude; it had acquired 
some of the wan, softened light which descended through the 
glass roof. He thought his picture accepted, for all his friends 
pronounced it to bo a masterpiece, and went about saying 
that it would revolutionise the Salon. There was stupefac¬ 
tion and indignation when a fresh refusal of the hanging 
committee was rumoured. The committee’s intentions could 
not bo denied : it was a question of systematically strangling 
an original artist. He, after his first burst of passion, vented 
all his anger upon his work, which he stigmatised as false, 
dishonest, and execrable. It was a well-deserved lesson, 
which he should remember : ought ho to have relapsed into 
that cellar-like studio light ? Was ho going to revert to the 
filthy cooking of imaginary figures ? When the picture came 
back, ho took a knife and ripped it from top to bottom. 

And so during the third year he obstinately toiled on a 
work of revolt. He wanted the blazing sun, that Paris sun 
which, on certain days, turns the pavement to a white heat in 
the dazzling reflection from the house frontages. Nowhere is 
it hotter ; even people from burning climes mop their faces ; 
you would say you were in some region of Africa beneath the 
heavily raining glow of a sky on fire. The subject Claude 
chose was a corner of the Place du Carrousel, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the sunrays fall vertically. A cab 
was jolting along, its driver half asleep, its horso steaming, 
with drooping head, vague amid the throbbing heat. The 
passers-by seemed, as it were, intoxicated, with the one excep¬ 
tion of a young woman, who, rosy and gay under her parasol, 
walked on with an easy queen-like step, as if the fiery element 
were her proper sphere. But what especially rendered this 
picture terrible was a new interpretation of the effects of 
light, a very accurate decomposition of the sunrays, which 
ran counter to all the habits of eyesight, by emphasising blues, 
yellows and reds, where nobody had been accustomed to see 
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any. In the background the Tuileries vanished in a golden 
shimmer; the paving-stones bled, so to say ; tho figures 
were only so many indications, sombre patches eaten into by 
the vivid glare. This time his comrades, while still praising, 
looked embarrassed, all seized with the same apprehensions. 
Such painting could only lead to martyrdom. He, amidst 
their praises, understood well enough the rupture that was 
taking place, and when the hanging committee had once 
more closed the Salon against him, he dolorously exclaimed, 
in a moment of lucidity : 

‘All right; it's an understood thing—I'll die at the 
task.’ 

However, although his obstinate courage seemed to 
increase, he now and then gradually relapsed into his former 
doubts, consumed by tho struggle he was waging with nature. 
Every canvas that came back to him seemed bad to him— 
above all incomplete, not realising what he had aimed at. It 
was this idea of impotence that exasperated him even more 
than the refusals of tho hanging committee. No doubt ho 
did not forgive tho latter; his works, oven in an embryo 
state, w’erc a hundred times better than all tho trash which 
was accepted. But what suffering he felt at being over 
unable to show himself in all his strength, in such a master¬ 
piece as he could not bring his genius to yield ! There were 
always some superb bits in his paintings. He felt satisfied 
with this, that, and tho other. Why, then, were there sudden 
voids ? Why were there inferior bits, which he did not 
perceive while he was at work, but which afterwards utterly 
killed the picture like ineffaceable defects ? And ho felt 
quito unable to make any corrections ; at certain moments 
a wall rose up, an insuperable obstacle, beyond which he was 
forbidden to venture. If he touched up tho part that 
displeased him a score of times, so a score of times did ho 
aggravate tho evil, till everything became quite muddled and 

messy. . 

He grew anxious, and failed to see things clearly; his 
brush refused to obey him, and his will was paralysed. 
Was it his hands or his oyes that ceased to belong to him 
amid those progressive attacks of tho hereditary disorder that 
had already made him anxious ? Those attacks became more 
frequent; ho onco more lapsed into liorriblo weeks, wearing 
himself out, oscillating bewixt uncertainty and hope ; and 
his only support during those terrible hours, which ho spent 
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in a desperate hand-to-hand struggle with his rebellious work, 
was the consoling dream of his future masterpiece, the one 
with which ho would at last bo fully satisfied, in painting 
which his hands would show all the energy and deftness of 
true creative skill. By some ever-recurring phenomenon, 
his longing to create outstripped the quickness of his fingers ; 
ho never worked at one picture without planning the one that 
was to follow. Then all that remained to him was an eager 
desire to rid himself of tho work on which he was engaged, 
for it brought him torture ; no doubt it would be good for 
nothing; lie was still making fatal concessions, having 
recourse to trickery, to everything that a true artist should 
banish from his conscience. But what ho meant to do after 
that—ah ! what he meant to do—he beheld it superb and 
heroic, above attack and indestructible. All this was the 
everlasting mirage that goads on the condemned disciples of 
art, a falsehood that comes in a spirit of tenderness and 
compassion, and without which production would become 
impossible to those who die of their failure to create life. 

In addition to those constantly renewed struggles with 
himself, Claude’s material difficulties now increased. Was it 
not enough that ho could not give birth to what he felt 
existing within him ? Must ho also battle with overy-day 
cares ? Though he refused to admit it, painting from nature 
in the open air became impossible when a picture was beyond 
a certain size. IIow could ho settle himself in tho streets 
amidst the crowd ?—how obtain from each person the necessary 
number of sittings? That sort of painting must evidently 
bo confined to certain determined subjects,'landscapes, small 
corners of the city, in which the figures would bo but so many 
silhouettes, painted in afterwards. There were also a 
thousand and ono difficulties connected with tho weather; 
tho wind which threatened to carry off the easel, tho rain 
which obliged ono to interrupt one’s work. On such days 
Claude came homo in a rage, shaking his fist at the sky and 
accusing nature of resisting him in order that ho might not 
take and vanquish her. lie also complained bitterly of being 
poor; for his dream was to have a movablo studio, a vehicle 
in Paris, a boat on the Seine, in both of which he would have 
lived like an artistic gipsy. But nothing came to his aid, 
everything conspired against his work. 

And Christino suffered with Claude. She had shared his 
hopes very bravely, brightening the studio with her house- 
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wifely activity ; but now she sat down, discouraged, when 
she saw him powerless. At each picture which was refused 
she displayed still deeper grief, hurt in her womanly self- 
love, taking that pride in success which all women have. 
The painter’s bitterness soured her also ; she entered into 
his feelings and passions, identified herself with his tastes, 
defended his painting, which had become, as it were, part of 
herself, the one great concern of their lives—indeed, the only 
important one henceforth, since it was the one whence she 
expected all her happiness. She understood well enough 
that art robbed her more and more of her lover each day, but 
the real struggle between herself and art had not yet begun. 
For the time she yielded, and let herself be carried away with 
Claude, so that they might be but one—one only in the self¬ 
same effort. From that partial abdication of self there sprang, 
however, a sadness, a dread of what might be in storo for her 
later on. Every now and then a shudder chilled her to the 
very heart. She felt herself growing old, while intense 
melancholy upset her, an unreasoning longing to weep, which 
she satisfied in the gloomy studio for hours together, when 
she was alone there. 

At that period her heart expanded, as it were, and a 
mother sprang from the loving woman. That motherly 
feeling for her big artist child was made up of all the vague 
infinite pity which filled her with tenderness, of the illogical 
fits of weakness into which she saw him fall each hour, of the 
constant pardons which she was obliged to grant him. lie 
was beginning to make her unhappy, his caresses wc-ro few 
and far between, a look of weariness constantly overspread 
his features. How could she love him then if not with that 
other affection of every moment, remaining in adoration 
before him, and unceasingly sacrificing herself ? In her 
inmost being insatiable passion still lingered ; she was still the 
sensuous woman with thick lips sot in obstinately prominent 
jaws. Yet there was a gentle melancholy, in being merely a 
mother to him, in trying to make him happy amid that life of 
theirs which now was spoilt. 

Little Jacques was the only one to suffer from that 
transfer of tenderness. She neglected him more ; the man, 
his father, became her child, and tho poor little fellow re¬ 
mained as mere testimony of their great passion of yore. 
As she saw him grow up, and no longer require so much care, 
she be"an to sacrifice him, without intentional harshness, but 
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merely because she felt like that. At meal-times she only 
gave him the inferior bits ; the cosiest nook near the stove 
was not for his little chair ; if ever the fear of an accident 
made her tremble now and then, her first cry, her first pro¬ 
tecting movement was not for her helpless child. She ever 
relegated him to the background, suppressed him, as it were : 

‘ Jacques, bo quiet ; you tire your father. Jacques, keep still ; 
don’t you see that your father is at work ? ’ 

The urchin suffered from being cooped up in Paris. He, 
who had had the whole country-side to roll about in, felt 
stifled in the narrow space where he now had to keep quiet. 
His rosy cheeks became pale, he grew up puny, serious, like a 
little man, with eyes which stared at things in wonder. He 
was five by now, and his head by a singular phenomenon had 
become disproportionately large, in such wise as to make his 
father say, ‘ He has a great man’s nut ! ’ But the child’s intelli¬ 
gence seemed, on the contrary, to decrease in proportion as 
his skull became larger. Very gentle and timid, he became 
absorbed in thought for hours, incapable of answering a 
question. And when he emerged from that state of immobility 
he had mad fits of shouting and jumping, like a young 
animal giving rein to instinct. At such times warnings ‘ to 
keep quiet ’ rained upon him, for his mother failed to under¬ 
stand his sudden outbursts, and became uneasy at seeing 
the father grow irritated as he sat before his easel. Getting 
cross herself, she would then hastily seat the little fellow in 
his corner again. Quieted all at once, giving the startled 
shudder of one who has been too abruptly awakened, the 
child would after a time doze off with his eyes wido open, 
so careless of enjoying life that his toys, corks, pictures, 
and empty colour-tubes dropped listlessly from his hands. 
Christine had already tried to teach him his alphabet, but ho 
had cried and struggled, so they had decided to wait another 
year or two before sending him to school, where his masters 
would know how to make him learn. 

Christine at last began to grow frightened at the prospect 
of impending misery. In Paris, with that growing child 
besido them, living proved expensive, and the end of each 
month became terrible, despite her efforts to save in every 
direction. They had nothing certain but Claude’s thousand 
francs a year ; and how could they live on fifty francs a 
month, which was all that was left to them after deducting 
four hundred francs for the rent ? At first they had got out 
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of embarrassment, thanks to the sale of a few pictures, Claude 
having found Gagniere’s old amateur, one of those detested 
bourgeois who possess the ardent souls of artists, despite the 
monomaniacal habits in which they are confined. This one, 
M. Hue, a retired chief clerk in a public department, was 
unfortunately not rich enough to bo always buying, and he 
could only bewail the purblindness of the public, which once 
more allowed a genius to die of starvation ; for he himself, 
convinced, struck by grace at the first glance, had selected 
Claude’s crudest works, which he hung by the side of his 
Delacroix, predicting equal fortune for them. The worst was 
that Papa Malgras had just retired after making his fortune. 
It was but a modest competence after all, an income of 
about ten thousand francs, upon which he had decided to live 
in a little house at Bois Colombes, like the careful man ho 


was. 

It was highly amusing to hear him speak of the famous 
Naudet, full of disdain for the millions turned over by that 
speculator, ‘ millions that would some day fall upon his nose,’ 
said Malgras. Claude, having casually met him, only succeeded 
in selling him a last picture, one of his sketches from the nude 
made at the Boutin studio, that superb study of a woman’s 
trunk which the erstwhile dealer had not been able to see 
afresh without feeling a revival of his old passion for it. So 
misery was imminent; outlets were closing instead of now ones 
opening; disquieting rumours were beginning to circulate 
concerning the young painter's works, so constantly rejected 
at the Salon ; and besides, Claude's style of art, so revolutionary 
and imperfect, in which the startled eye found nought of 
admitted conventionality, would of itself have sufficed to drive 
away wealthy buyers. One evening, being unable to settle 
his bill at his colour shop, the painter had exclaimed that lie 
would live upon the capital of his income rather than lower 
himself to the degrading production of trade pictures. But 
Christine had violently opposed such an extreme measure ; she 
would retrench still further; in short, she preferred anything 
to such madness, which would end by throwing them into the 

streets without even bread to eat. 

After the rejection of Claude's third picture, the summer 
nroved so wonderfully fine that the painter seemed to derive 
new strength from it. There was not a cloud ; limpid light 
streamed day after day upon the giant activity of Pans. 
Claude had resumed his peregrinations through the city. 
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determined to find a masterstroke, as he expressed it, some¬ 
thing huge, something decisive, he did not exactly know what. 
September came, and still he had found nothing that satisfied 
him ; he simply went mad for a week about one or another 
subject, and then declared that it was not the thing after all. 
His life was spent in constant excitement; he was ever on the 
watch, on the point of setting his hand on the realisation of 
his dream, which always flew away. In reality, beneath his 
intractable realism lay the superstition of a nervous woman ; 
he believed in occult and complex influences; everything, 
luck or ill-luck, must depend upon the view selected. 

One afternoon—it was one of the last fine days of the 
season—Claude took Christine out with him, leaving little 
Jacques in the charge of the doorkeeper, a kind old woman, 
as was their wont when they wanted to go out together. That 
day the young painter was possessed by a sudden whim to 
ramble about and revisit in Christine’s company the nooks 
beloved in other days; and behind this desire of his there 
lin ked a vague hope that she would bring him luck. And 
thus they went as far as the Pont Louis-Pliilippe, and 
remained for a quarter of an hour on the Quai des Ormes, 
silent, leaning against the parapet, and looking at the old 
Hotel du Martoy, across the Seine, where they had first loved 
each other. Then, still without saying a word, they went 
their former round ; they started along the quays, under the 
plane trees, seeing the past rise up before them at every step. 
Everything spread out again : the bridges with their arches 
opening upon the sheeny water ; the Cit6, enveloped in shade, 
above which rose the flavescent towers of Notre-Dame ; the 
great curve of the right bank flooded with sunlight, and 
ending in the indistinct silhouette of the Pavilion de Flore, 
together with the broad avenues, the monuments and edifices 
on both banks, and all the life of the river, the floating wash¬ 
houses, the baths, and the lighters. 

As of old, the orb in its decline followed them, seemingly 
rolling along the distant housetops, and assuming a orescent 
shape, as it appeared from behind the dome of the Institute. 
There was a dazzling sunset, they had never beheld a more 
magnificent one, such a majestic descent amidst tiny cloudlets 
thut changed into purple network, between the meshes of 
which a shower of gold escaped. But of the past that thus rose 
up before their eyes there came to them nought but invincible 
sadness—a sensation that things escaped them, and that it 
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•was impossible for them to retrace their way up stream and 
live their life over again. All those old stones remained cold. 
The constant current beneath the bridges, the water that had 
ever flowed onward and onward, seemed to have borne away 
something of their own selves, the delight of early desire and 
the joyfulness of hope. Now that they belonged to one 
another, they no longer tasted the simple happiness born of 
feeling the warm pressure of their arms as they strolled on 
slowly, enveloped by the mighty vitality of Paris. 

On reaching the Pont des Saints-Peres, Claude, in sheet- 
despair. stopped short. Ho had relinquished Christine's arm, 
and had turned his face towards the point of the Cite, bhe 
no doubt felt the severance that was taking place and became 
very sad. Seeing that lie lingered there obliviously, she 

wished to regain her hold upon him. 

‘ My dear,' said she, ‘ let us go home ; it's time. Jacques 

will bo waiting for us, you know. 

But lie went half way across the bridge, and she had to 
follow him. Then once more he remained motionless, with 
his eyes still fixed on the Cit 6 , on that island which over rode 
at anchor, the cradle and heart of Paris, where for centuries 
all the blood of her arteries had converged amid the constant 
growth of faubourgs invading the plain. And a glow came 
over Claude’s face, his eyes sparkled, and at last ho made a 


sweeping gesture : 

4 Look ! Look!’ , . 

In the immediate foreground beneath them was the port 

of St. Nicolas, with the low shanties serving as offices for the 
inspectors of navigation, and the large paved river-bank slop¬ 
ing down, littered with piles of sand barrels, and sacks, and 
edged with a row of lighters, still full in which busy lumpers 
swarmed beneath the gigantic arm of an iron crane. Then 
on the other side of the river, above a cold swimming-bath, 
resounding with the shouts of the last bathers of the season, 
the strips of grey linen that served as a roofing flapped in the 
wind. In the middle, the open stream flowed on in rippling, 
greenish wavelets tipped hero and there with white, blue, and 
pink And then there came the Pont des Arts standing bock, 
high above the water on its iron girders, like black lace-work, 
and animated by a ceaseless procession of foot-passengers, who 
looked like ants careering over the narrow line of the hori¬ 
zontal plane. Below, the Seine flowed away to the fai dis¬ 
tance ; you saw the old arches of tho Pont-Neuf, browny 
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•with stone-rust; on the left, as far as the Isle of St. Louis, 
came a mirror-like gap ; and the other arm of the river 
curved sharply, the lock gates of the Mint shutting out 
the view with a bar of foam. Along the Pont-Neuf passed 
big yellow omnibuses, motley vehicles of all kinds, with the 
mechanical regularity of so many children’s toys. The whole 
of the background was inframed within the perspective of the 
two banks ; on the right were houses on the quays, partly 
hidden by a cluster of lofty trees, from behind which on the 
horizon there emerged a corner of tlio Hotel do Villo, to¬ 
gether with the square clock tower of St. Gervais, both looking 
as indistinct as if they had stood far away in the suburbs. 
And on the left bank there was a wing of the Institute, 
the flat frontage of the Mint, and yet another enfilade of 
trees. 

But the centre of the immense picture, that which rose 
most prominently from the stream and soared to the sky, 
was the Cite, showing like the prow of an antique vessel, ever 
burnished by the setting sun. Down below, the poplars 
on the strip of ground that joins the two sections of the 
Pont-Neuf hid the statue of Henri IV. with a dense mass of 
gi-een foliage. Higher up, the sun set the two lines of fron¬ 
tages in contrast, wrapping the grey buildings of the Quai de 
l’Horloge in shade, and illumining with a blaze those of the 
Quai des Orfdvres, rows of irregular houses which stood out 
so clearly that one distinguished the smallest details, the 
shops, the signboards, even the curtains at the windows. 
Higher up, amid the jagged outlines of chimney stacks, 
behind a slanting chess-board of smaller roofs, the pepper- 
caster turrets of the Palais de Justice and the garrets of the 
Prefecture of Police displayed sheets of slate, intersected by a 
colossal advertisement painted in blue upon a wall, with 
gigantic letters which, visible to all Paris, seemed like some 
cfilorescencc of tho feverish life of modern times sprouting on 
the city’s brow. Higher, higher still, betwixt the twin 
towers of Notre-Dame, of the colour of old gold, two arrows 
darted upwards, the spire of the cathedral itself, and to the 
left that of the Sainte-Chapelle, both so elegantly slim that 
they seemed to quiver in the breeze, as if they had been the 
proud topmasts of the ancient vessel rising into the bright¬ 
ness of the open sky. 

* Are you coming, dear ? * asked Christine, gently. 

Claude did not listen to her; this, the heart of Paris, had 
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taken full possession of him. The splendid evening seemed 
to widen the horizon. There were patches of vivid light, and 
of clearly defined shadow ; there was a brightness in the pre¬ 
cision of each detail, a transparency in the air, which throbbed 
with gladness. And the river life, the turmoil of the quays, 
all the people, streaming along the streets, rolling over the 
bridn-es, arriving from every side of that huge cauldron, Ians, 
steamed theto in visible billows, with a quiver that was 
apparent in the sunlight. There was a light breeze, high 
aloft a flight of small cloudlets crossed the paling azure sky, 
and one could hear a slow but mighty palpitation, as if tho 
soul of Paris here dwelt around its cradle. 

But Christine, frightened at seeing C laude so absorbed, 
and seized herself with a kind of religious awe, took hold of 
his arm and dragged him away, as if sho had felt that some 

great danger was threatening him. 

‘ LoLus go home. You are doing yourself harm. 1 want 

to get uack.’ , , . . 

At her touch he started like a man disturbed in sleep. 

Then, turning his head to take a last look, ho muttered : 
‘Ah! heavens! Ah! heavens, how beautiful! * 

He allowed himself to be led away. But throughout tho 
evening, first at dinner, afterwards beside the stove, and 
until he went to bed, he remained like one dazed, so deep m 
his cogitations that he did not utter half a dozen sentences. 
And Christine, failing to draw from him any answer to her 
questions, at last became silent also. She looked at him 
anxiously ; was it tho approach of some serious illness, had 
he inhaled some bad air whilst standing midway across the 
bridgo yonder ? Ilis eyes stared vaguely into space, his lace 
flushed as if with some inner straining. One would have 
thought it the mute travail of germination, as if something 

were springing into life within him. . . , , 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, ho set 
off. and Christine spent a very sorrowful day, for although 
she had become more easy in mind on hearing him whistlo 
some of his old southern tunes as be got up she was worried 
by another matter, which she had not mentioned to him for 
fear of damping his spirits again. That day they would for 
the first time lack everything; a whole week separated them 
from tho dato when their little income would full due and 
she had spent her last copper that morning. She had nothing 
left for the evening, not even the wherewithal to buy a loaf. 
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To whom could she apply ? How could she manage to hide 
the truth any longer from him when he came home hungry ? 
She made up her mind to pledge the black silk dress which 
Madame Vanzade had formerly given her, but it was with a 
heavy heart; she trembled with fear and shame at the idea 
of the pawnshop, that familiar resort of the poor which she 
had never as yet entered. And she was tortured by such 
approhonsion about the future, that from the ten francs 
which were lent her she only took enough to make a sorrel 
soup and a stew of potatoes. On coming out of the pawn- 
office, a meeting with somebody she knew had given her the 
finishing stroke. 

As it happened, Claude came home very late, gesticulating 
merrily, and his eyes very bright, as if he were excited by 
some secret joy; lie was very hungry, and grumbled because 
the cloth was not laid. Then, having sat down between 
Christine and little Jacques, lie swallowed his soup and 
devoured a plateful of potatoes. 

‘ Is that all ? ’ ho asked, when he had finished. ‘ You 
might as well have added a scrap of meat. Did you have 
to buy some boots again ? ’ 

She stammered, not daring to tell him the truth, but hurt 
at heart by this injustice. He, however, went on chaffing 
her about the coppers she juggled away to buy herself things 
with ; and getting more and more excited, amid the egotism 
of feelings which he seemingly wished to keep to himself, he 
suddenly How out at Jacques. 

‘ Hold your noise, you brat!—you drive one mad.’ 

The child, forgetting all about his dinner, had been 
tapping the edge of his plate with his spoon, his eyes full of 
mirthful delight at this music. 

4 Jacques, bo quiet,’ scoldingly said his mother, in her 
turn. 4 Let your father have his dinner in peace.’ 

Then the little one, abashed, at once became very quiet, 
and relapsed into gloomy stillness, with his lustreless eyes 
fixed on his potatoes, which, however, he did not eat. 

Claude made a show of stuffing himself with cheese, 
while Christine, quite grieved, offered to fetch some cold 
meat from a ham and beef shop; but he declined, and 
prevented her going by words that pained her still more. 
Then, the tablo having been cleared, they all sat round the 
lamp for the evening, she sewing, the little one turning over 
a picture-book in silence, and Claude drumming on the table 
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with his fingers, his mind the while wandering back to the 
spot whence ho had come. Suddenly he rose, sat down 
again with a sheet of paper and a pencil, and began sketching 
rapidly, in the vivid circle of light that fell from under tho 
lamp-shade. And such was his longing to give outward 
expression to the tumultuous ideas beating in his skull, that 
soon this sketch did not suffice for his relief. On the 
contrary, it goaded him on, and he finished by unburthening 
his mind in a flood of words. He would have shouted to the 
walls; and if he addressed himself to his wife it was because 
she happened to be there. 

‘ Look, that’s what wo saw yesterday. It’s magnificent. 
I spent three hours there to-day. I've got hold of what I 
want—something wonderful, something that’ll knock every¬ 
thing else to pieces. Just look ! I station myself under tho 
bridge; in tho immediate foreground I have tho Port of 
St. Nicolas, with its crane, its lighters which are being 
unloaded, and its crowd of labourers. Do you see the idea— 
it’s Paris at work—all those brawny fellows displaying their 
bare arms and chests ? Q’hen on the other side 1 have tho 
swimming-baths—Paris at play—and some skill there, no 
doubt, to occupy the centre of the composition ; but of that I 
am not as yet certain. I must feel my way. As a matter 
of course, tho Seine will be in the middle, broad, immense.’ 

While talking, ho kept on indicating outlines with his 
pencil, thickening his strokes over and over again, and tear¬ 
ing tho paper in his very energy. She, in order to pleaso 
him, bent over tho sketch, pretending to grow very interested 
in his explanations. But there was such a labyrinth of lines, 
such a confusion of summary details, that she failed to 
distinguish anything. 

‘ You are following me, aren’t you ? ’ 

* Yes, yes, very beautiful indeed.’ 

‘ Then 1 have tho background, tho two arms of the river 
with their quays, tho Cit6, rising up triumphantly in the 
centre, and standing out against tho sky. Ah 1 that back¬ 
ground, what a marvel! People see it every day, pass 
before it without stopping ; but it takes hold of one all the 
same ; one’s admiration accumulates, and one fine afternoon 
it bursts forth. Nothing in the world can be grander ; it is 
Paris herself, glorious in the sunlight. All ! what a fool 1 
was not to think of it before 1 How many times I havo 
looked at it without seeing 1 However, I stumbled on it after 
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that ramble along the quays ! And, do you remember, there’s 
a dash of shadow on that side; while here the sunrays 
fall quite straight. The towers are yonder ; the spire of the 
Sainte-Chapelle tapers upward, as slim as a needle pointing 
to the sky. But no, it’s more to the right. Wait, I’ll show 
you.’ 

He began again, never wearying, but constantly retouch¬ 
ing the sketch, and adding innumerable little characteristic 
details which his painter's eye had noticed; here the rod 
signboard of a distant shop vibrated in the light ; closer by was 
a greenish bit of the Seine, on whose surface large patches of 
oil seemed to be floating; and then there was the delicate 
tone of a tree, the gamut of greys supplied by the house 
frontages, and the luminous cast of the sky. She com- 
plaisantly approved of all he said and tried to look delighted. 

But Jacques once again forgot what he had been told. 
After long remaining silent before his book, absorbed in the 
contemplation of a wood-cut depicting a black cat, he began 
to hum some words of his own composition : * Oh, you pretty 
cat ; oh, you ugly cat; oh, you pretty, ugly cat,’ and so on, 
ad infinitum , ever in the same lugubrious manner. 

Claude, who was made fidgety by the buzzing noise, did 
not at first understand what was upsetting him. But after 
a time the child’s harassing phrase fell clearly upon his ear. 

‘ Haven’t you done worrying us with your cat ? ’ he 
shouted furiously. 

4 Hold your tongue, Jacques, when your father is talking ! ’ 
repeated Christine. 

‘ Upon my word, I do believe he is becoming an idiot. 
Just look at his head, if it isn't like an idiot’s. It’s dreadful. 
Just say ; what do you mean by your pretty and ugly cat ? ’ 

The little fellow, turning pale and wagging his big head, 
looked stupid, and replied : ‘ Don’t know.’ 

Then, as his father and mother gazed at each other with a 
discouraged air, he rested his cheek on the open picture-book, 
and romained like that, neither stirring nor speaking, but with 
his eyes wide open. 

It was getting late; Christine wanted to put him to bed, 
but Claude had already resumed his explanations. He now 
told her that, the very next morning, lie should go and make 
a sketch on the spot, just in order to fix his ideas. And, as 
he rattled on, he began to talk of buying a small camp easel, 
a thing upon which he had set his heart for months. He 
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kept barping on the subject, and spoke of money matters- 
till she at last became embarrassed, and ended by telling him 
of everything—the last copper she had spent that morning, 
and the silk dress she had pledged in order to dine that even¬ 
ing. Thereupon he became very remorseful and affectionate ; 
he kissed her and asked her forgiveness for having complained 
about the dinner. She would excuse him, surely ; he would 
have killed father and mother, as he kept on repeating, when 
that confounded painting got hold of him. As for the pawn¬ 
shop, it made him laugh ; he defied misery. 

‘ I toll you that we are all right,’ he exclaimed. * That 
picture means success.’ 

She kept silent, thinking about her meeting of the morn¬ 
ing, which she wished to hide from him ; but without apparent 
cause or transition, in the kind of torpor that had come over 
her, the words she would have kept back rose invincibly to 
her lips. 

‘ Madame Vauzade is dead,’ she said. 

Ho looked surprised. Ah ! really ? Ilow did she, Chris¬ 
tine, know it ? 

‘ I met the old man-servant. Oh, he’s a gentleman by 
now, looking very sprightly, in spite of his seventy years. I 
did not know him again. It was ho who spoke to me. Yes, 
she died six weeks ago. Iler millions liavo gone to various 
charities, with the exception of an annuity to the old servants, 
upon which they are living snugly like people of the middle- 
classes.’ 

He looked at her, and at last murmured, in a saddened voice : 
‘ My poor Christine, you are regretting things now, aren’t you ? 
She would have given you a marriage portion, havo found 
you a husband ! 1 told you so in days gone by. She would, 

perhaps, havo left you all her money, and you wouldn’t now 
be starving with a crazy fellow like myself.’ 

She then seemed to wake from her dream. She drew her 
chair to hiB, caught hold of one of his arms and nestled against 
him, as if her whole being protested against his words : 

* What are you saying ? Oh I no; oh ! no. It would 
have been shameful to have thought of her money. I would 
confess it to you if it were the case, and you know that I never 
tell lies ; but I myself don’t know what came over me when'I 
heard the news. I felt upset and saddened, so sad that I 
imagined everything was over for me. It was no doubt 
remorse; yes, remorse at having deserted her so brutally', 
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poor invalid that she was, the good old soul who called me 
her daughter ! I behaved very badly, and it won’t bring me 
luck. Ah ! don’t say “ No,” I feel it well enough; henceforth 
there’s an end to everything for me.’ 

Then she wept, choked by those confused regrets, the 
significance of which she failed to understand, regrets mingling 
with the one feeling that her life was spoilt, and that she now 
had nothing but unhappiness before her. 

‘ Come, wipe your eyes,’ said Claude, becoming affectionate 
once more. 1 Is it possible that you, who wore never nervous, 
can conjure up chimeras and worry yourself in this way ? 
Dash it all, we shall get out of our difficulties 1 First of all, 
you know that it was through you that I found the subject 
for my picture. There cannot be much of a curse upon you, 
since you bring me luck.’ 

lie laughed, and she shook her head, seeing well enough 
that he wanted to make her smile. She was suffering on 
account of his picture already ; for on the bridge he had 
completely forgotten her, as if she had ceased to belong to 
him ! And, since the previous night, she had realised that he 
was farther and farther removed from her, alone in a world to 
which slio could not ascend. But she allowed him to soothe 
her, and thoy exchanged one of thoir kisses of yore, before 
rising from the table to retire to rest. 

Little Jacques had heard nothing. Benumbed by his 
stillness, he had fallen asleep, with his cheek on his picture- 
book ; and his big head, so heavy at times that it bent his 
neck, looked pale in the lamplight. Poor little offspring of 
genius, which, when it begets at all, so often begets idiocy or 
physical imperfection ! When his mother put him to bed 
Jacques did not even open his eyes. 

It was only at this period that the idea of marrying 
Christine came to Claude. Though yielding to the advice of 
Sandoz, who expressed his surprise at the prolongation of an 
irregular situation which no circumstances justified, he more 
particularly gave way to a feeling of pity, to a desire to show 
himself kind to his mistress, and to win forgiveness for his 
delinquencies. He had seen her so sad of late, so uneasy with 
respect to the future, that he did not know how to revive her 
spirits. He himself was growing soured, and relapsing into his 
former fits of anger, treating her, at times, like a servant, to 
whom one flings a week’s notice. Being his lawful wife, she 
would, no doubt, feel herself more in her rightful home, and 
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■would suffer less from Lis rough behaviour. She herself, for 
that matter, had never again spoken of marriage. She seemed 
to care nothing for earthly things, but entirely reposed upon 
him ; however, he understood well enough that it grieved her 
that she was not able to visit at Sandoz’s. Besides, the}* no 
longer lived amid the freedom and solitude of the country ; 
they were in Paris, with its thousand and one petty spites, 
everything that is calculated to wound a woman in an irregular 
position. In reality, he had nothing against marriage save 
his old prejudices, those of an artist who takes life as lie 
lists. Since he was never to leave her, why not afford her 
that pleasure ? And, in fact, when he spoke to her about it, 
she gave a loud cry and threw her arms round his neck, 
surprised at experiencing such great emotion. During a 
whole week it mado her feel thoroughly happy. But her joy 
subsided long before the ceremony. 

Moreover, Claude did not hurry over any of the formali¬ 
ties, and they had to wait a long while for the necessary 
papers. He continued getting the sketches for his picture 
together, and she, like himself, did not seem in the least 
impatient. What was the good? It would assuredly make 
no difference in their life. They had decided to bo married 
merely at the municipal oilices, not in view of displaying any 
contempt for religion, but to got the affair over quickly and 
simply. That would suflice. The question of witnesses 
embarrassed them for a moment. As she was absolutely un¬ 
acquainted with anybody, he selected Sandoz and Muhoudeau 
to act for her. For a moment he had thought of replacing 
the latter by Dubuche, but he never saw the architect now, 
and ho feared to compromise him. lie, Claude, would be 
content with Jory and Gagniere. In that way the nffuir 
would pass off among friends, and nobody would talk of it. 

Several weeks had gone by ; they were in December, and 
the weather proved terribly cold. On the day before the 
wedding, although they barely had thirty-five francs left 
them, they agreed that they could not send their witnesses 
away with a mere shake of the hand ; and, rather than have 
a lot of trouble in the studio, they decided to olYer them 
lunch at a small restaurant on the Boulevard do Clieliy, nfter 
which they would all go home. 

In the morning, while Christine was tacking a collar to a 

a linsey gown which, with the coquetry of woman, she 
made for the occasion, it occurred to Claude, who was 
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already wearing his frock-coat and kicking his heels im¬ 
patiently, to go and fetch Mahoudeau, for the latter, he 
asserted, was quite capable of forgetting all about the 
appointment. Since autumn, the sculptor had been living 
at Montmartre, in a small studio in the Rue des Tilleuls. 
Uo had moved thither in consequence of a series of affairs 
that had quite upset him. First of all, he had been turned 
out of the fruiterer’s shop in the Rue du Cherche-Midi for 
not paying his rent; then had come a definite rupture with 
Chaine, who, despairing of being able to live by his 
brush, had rushed into commercial enterprise, betaking him¬ 
self to all the fairs around Paris as the manager of a kind of 
‘ fortune’s wheel ’ belonging to a widow; while last of all had 
come the sudden flight of Mathilde, her herbalist’s business 
sold up, and she herself disappearing, it seemed, with some 
mysterious admirer. At present Mahoudeau lived all by 
himself in greater misery than ever, only eating when he 
secured a job at scraping some architectural ornaments, or 
preparing work for some more prosperous fellow-sculptor. 

‘ I am going to fetch him, do you hear ? ’ Claude repeated 
to Christine. 4 We still have a couple of hours before us. 
And, if tho others come, make them wait. We’ll go to the 
municipal offices all together.' 

Once outside, Claude hurried along in the nipping cold 
which loaded his moustache with icicles. Mahoudeau’s 
studio was at tho end of a conglomeration of tenements— 

4 rents,’ so to say—and he had to cross a number of small 
gardens, white with rime, and showing the bleak, stiff 
melancholy of cemeteries. He could distinguish his friend’s 
place from afur on account of the colossal plaster statue of 
the 4 Vintaging Girl,’ the once successful exhibit of the Salon, 
for which there had not been sufficient space in tho narrow 
ground-iloor studio. Thus it was rotting out in the open 
like so much rubbish shot from a cart, a lamentable spectacle, 
weather-bitten, riddled by the rain's big, grimy tears. The 
key was in the door, so Claude went in. 

‘Hallo! have you come to fetch me?’ said Mahoudeau, 
in surprise. ‘ I’ve only got my hat to put on. But wait a 
bit, I was asking myself whether it wouldn’t be better to 
light a little fire. I am uneasy about my woman there.’ 

Some water in a bucket was ice-bound. So cold was the 
studio that it froze inside as hard a9 it did out of doors, for, 
having been penniless for a whole week, Mahoudeau had 
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gingerly eked out the little coal remaining to him, only 
lighting the stove for an hour or two of a morning. His 
studio was a kind of tragic cavern, compared with winch the 
shop of former days evoked reminiscences of snug comfort, 
such was the tomb-like chill that fell on one’s shoulders from 
the creviced ceiling and the bare walls. In the various 
corners some statues, of less bulky dimensions than the 
‘ Vintaging Girl,’ plaster figures which had been modelled 
with passion and exhibited, and which had then come back 
for want of buyers, seemed to be shivering with their noses 
turned to the wall, forming a melancholy row of cripples, 
some already badly damaged, showing mere stumps of arms] 
and all dust-begrimed and clay-bespattered. Under the eyes 
of their artist creator, who had given them his heart’s blood, 
those wretched nudities dragged out years of agony. At 
first, no doubt, they were preserved with jealous care, despite 
tho lack of room, but then they lapsed into the grotesque 
horror of all lifeless things, until a day came when, taking 
up a mallet, ho himself finished them olY, breaking them 
into mere lumps of plaster, so as to be rid of them. 

‘ You say we have got two hours, eh ? ' resumed Mahoudeau. 
‘Well, I 11 just light a bit of fire; it will be the wiser per¬ 
haps.* 1 

Then, while lighting tho stove, he began bewailing his 
fate in an angry voice. What a dog’s life a sculptor’s was ! 
The most bungling stonemason was better off. A figure 
which the Government bought for three thousand francs cost 
well nigh two thousand, wliat with its model, clay, marble or 
bronze, all sorts of expenses, indeed, and for all that it remained 
buried in some official cellar on the pretext that there was no 
room for it elsewhere. The niches of the public buildings 
remained empty, pedestals wero awaiting statues in tho 
public gardens. No matter, there was nover any room 1 
And there were no possible commissions from private peoplo ; 
at best one received an order for a few busts, and at very raro 
intervals one for a memorial statuo, subscribed for by tho 
public and hurriedly executed at reduced terms. Sculpture 
was the noblest of arts, tho most manly, yes, but the ono 
which led the most surely to death by starvation ! 

‘ Is your machine progressing ? ’ asked Claude. 

‘Without this confounded cold, it would be finished 
answered Mahoudeau. «I’ll show it yea.’ ’ 

He rose from his knees after listening to tho snorting of 
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the stove. In the middle of the studio, on a packing-case, 
strengthened cross-pieces, stood a statue swathed in linen 
wraps which were quite rigid, hard frozen, draping the 
figure with the whiteness of a shroud. This statue embodied 
Mahoudeau’s old dream, unrealised until now from lack of 
means—it was an upright figure of that bathing girl of 
W'hom more than a dozen small models had been knocking 
about his place for years. In a moment of impatient revolt 
he himself had manufactured trusses and stays out of broom- 
handles, dispensing with the necessary iron work in the hope 
that the wood would prove sufficiently solid. From time 
to time he shook the figure to try it, but as yet it had not 
budged. 

1 The devil 1 ’ he muttered ; ‘ some warmth will do her 
good. These wraps seem glued to her—they form quite a 
breastplate.’ 

The linen was crackling between his fingers, and splinters 
of ice were breaking off. He was obliged to w r ait until the 
heat produced a slight thaw', and then with great care he 
stripped the figure, baring the head first, then the bosom, and 
then the hips, well pleased at finding everything intact, and 
smiling like a lover at a woman fondly adored. 

* Well, what do you think of it ? ’ 

Claude, who had only previously seen a little rough model 
of the statue, nodded his head, in order that he might not 
have to answer immediately. Decidedly, that good fellow 
Mahoudeau w'as turning traitor, and drifting towards grace¬ 
fulness, in spite of himself, for pretty things ever sprang from 
under his big fingers, former stonecutter though he was. 
Sinco his colossal ‘ Vintaging Girl,’ he had gone on reducing 
and reducing the proportions of his figures without appearing 
to bo aware of it himself, always ready to stick out ferociously 
for the gigantic, which agreed with his temperament, but 
yielding to the partiality of his eyes for sweetness and grace¬ 
fulness. And indeed real nature broke at last through 
inflated ambition. Exaggerated still, his ‘ Bathing Girl’ was 
already possessed of great charm, with her quivering shoulders 
and her tightly-crossed arms that supported her breast. 

‘ Well, you don’t like her ? ’ he asked, looking annoyed. 

4 Oh, yes, I do l I think you are right to tone things 
dow r n a bit, seeing that you feel like that. You’ll have a 
great success with this. Yes, it’s evident it will please 
people very much.’ 
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Mahoudeau, whom such praises would once Lav^ thrown 
into consternation, seemed delighted. lie explained that he 
wished to conquer public opinion without relinquishing a 
tithe of his convictions. 

‘ Ah ! dash it ! it takes a weight oft* my mind to find you 
pleased,’ said he, ‘ for I should have destroyed it if you had 
told me to do so, I give you my word ! Another fortnight’s 
work, and I’ll sell my skin to no matter whom in order to pay 
the moulder. I say, I shall have a fine show at the Salon, 
perhaps get a medal.’ 

He laughed, waved his arms about, and then, break¬ 
ing oft’: 

‘ As we are not in a hurry, sit down a bit. I want to 
get the wraps quite thawed.’ 

The stove, which was becoming red hot, diffused great heat. 
The figure, placed close by, seemed to revive under the warm 
air that now crept up her from her shins to her neck. And 
the two friends, who had sat down, continued looking tho 
statue full in the face, chatting about it and noting each 
detail. The sculptor especially grew excited in his delight, 
and indulged in caressing gestures. 

All at once, however, Claude fancied he was the victim of 
some hallucination. To him the figure seemed to bo moving; 
a quiver like tho ripple of a wavelot crossed her stomach, and 
her left hip became straightened, as if tho right leg were 
about to step out. 

‘Have you noticed the smooth surface just about tho 
loins ? ’ Mahoudeau went on, without noticing anything. ‘ Ah, 
my boy, I took great pains over that! ’ 

But by degrees tho whole statue was becoming animated. 
Tho loins swayed and tho bosom swelled, as with a deep sigh, 
between the parted arms. And suddenly tho head drooped, 
the thighs bent, and the figure came forward like a living 
being, with all tho wild anguish, the grief-inspired spring of 
a woman who is flinging herself down. 

Claude at last understood things, when Mahoudeau 
uttered a terriblo cry. * By heavens, she’s breaking to pieces ! 
—she is coming down 1 ’ 

The clay, in thawing, had snapped tho weak wooden 
trusses. There came a cracking noise, as if bones indeed were 
splitting; and Mahoudeau, with tho same passionato gesture 
with which ho had caressed the figure from afar, working 
himself into a fever, opened both arms, at the risk of being 
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killed by the fall. For a moment the bathing girl swayed to 
and fro, and then with one crash came down on her face, 
broken in twain at tho ankles, and leaving her feet sticking 
to the boards. 

Claude had jumped up to hold his friend back. 

‘ Dash it! you’ll be smashed ! ’ he cried. 

But dreading to see her finish herself off on the floor, 
Mahoudeau remained with hands outstretched. And the girl 
seemed to fling herself on his neck. Ho caught her in his 
arms, winding them tightly around her. Her bosom was 
flattened against his shoulder and her thighs beat against his 
own, while her decapitated head rolled upon the floor. Tho 
shock was so violent that Mahoudeau was carried off his legs 
and thrown over, as far back as the wall; and there, without 
relaxing his hold on tho girl’s trunk, ho remained as if stunned, 
lying beside her. 

‘ Ah ! confound it! ’ repeated Claude, furiously, believing 
that his friend was dead. 

With great difficulty Mahoudeau rose to his knees, and 
burst into violent sobs. Ho had only damaged his face in the 
fall. Some blood dribbled down one of his cheeks, mingling 
with his tears. 

‘ Ah ! curse poverty ! ’ ho said. * It’s enough to make 
a fellow drown himself not to be able to buy a couple of rods! 
And there she is, there she is ! ’ 

His sobs grow louder ; they became an agonising wail; 
tho painful shrieking of a lover before the mutilated corpse 
of his affections. With unsteady hands he touched the limbs 
lying in confusion around him ; tho head, the torso, the arms 
that had snapped in twain ; above aught else the bosom, now 
caved in. That bosom, flattened, as if it had been operated 
upon for some terrible disease, suffocated him, and ho 
unceasingly returned to it, probing the sore, trying to find tho 
gash by which life had fled, while his tears, mingled with 
blood, flowed freely, and stained the statue’s gaping wounds 
with red. 

* Do help me!’ he gasped. ‘ One can’t leave her like 
this.’ 

Claude was overcome also, and his own eyes grew moist 
from a feeling of artistic brotherliness. He hastened to his 
comrade’s side, but the sculptor, after claiming his assistance, 
persisted in picking up the remains by himself, as if dreading 
the rough handling of anybody else, He slowly crawled 
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about ou his knees, took up the fragments one by one, and 
put them together on a board. The figure soon lay there 
in its entirety, a9 if it had been one of those girls who, com¬ 
mitting suicide from love, throw themselves from somo 
monument and are shattered by their fall, and put together 
again, looking both grotesque and lamentable, to be carried 
to the Morgue. Mahoudeau, seated on the floor before his 
statue, did not take his eyes from it, but became absorbed in 
heart-rending contemplation. However, his sobs subsided, 
and at last he said with a long-drawn sigh : 4 I shall have to 
model her lying down ! There’s no other way ! Ah, my 
poor old woman, I had such trouble to set her on her legs, 
and I thought her so grand like that ! * 

But all at once Claude grew uneasy. What about his 
wedding ? Mahoudeau must change his clothes. A 9 he had 
no other frock-coat than the one he was wearing, he was 
obliged to make a jacket do. Then, the figure having been 
covered with linen wraps once more, like a corpse over which 
a sheet has been pulled, they both started off. at a run. 
The stove was roaring away, the thaw filled the whole studio 
with water, and slush streamed from the old dust-begrimed 
plaster casts. 

When they reached the Rue de Douai there was no one 
thero except little Jacques, in charge of the doorkeeper. 
Christine, tired of waiting, had just started olT with the three 
others, thinking that there had been somo mistake—that 
Claude might have told her that he would go straight to the 
mayor's oftices with Mahoudeau. The pair fell into a 
sharp trot, but only overtook Christine and their comrades in 
the Ruo Drouot in front of the municipal edifice. They 
all went upstairs together, and as they were lato they met 
with a very cool reception from the usher on duty. The 
wedding was got over in a few minutes, in a perfectly empty 
room. The mayor mumbled on, and the bride and bridegroom 
curtly uttered the binding ' Yes,' while their witnesses were 
marvelling at the bad taste of the appointments of the apart¬ 
ment. Once outside, Claude took Christine’s arm again, and 
that was all. 

It was pleasant walking in the clear frosty weather. Thus 
the party quietly went back on foot, climbing the Rue des 
Martyrs to reach the restaurant ou the Boulevard do Clichy. 
A small private room had been engaged; the lunch was a 
very friendly affair, and not a word was said about the simple 
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formality that had just been gone through ; other subjects 
were spoken of all the while, as at one of their customary 
gatherings. 

It was thus that Christine, who in reality was very affected 
despite her pretended indifference, heard her husband and 
his friends excite themselves for three mortal hours about 
Mahoudeau’s unfortunate statue. Since the others had been 
made acquainted with the story, they kept harping on every 
particular of it. Sandoz thought the whole thing very 
wonderful ; Jory and Gagniere discussed the strength of stays 
and trusses ; the former mainly concerned about the monetary 
loss involved, and the other demonstrating with a chair that 
the statue might have been kept up. As for Wahoudeau, still 
very shaky and growing da/.ed, he complained of a stiffness 
which he had not felt before ; his limbs began to hurt him, 
he had strained his muscles and bruised his skin as if he had 
been caught in the embrace of a stone siren. Christine 
washed the scratch on his cheek, which had begun to bleed 
again, and it seemed to her as if the mutilated bathing girl 
had sat down to table with them, as if she alone was of any 
importance that day; for she alone seemed to interest Claude, 
whoso narrative, repeated a score of times, was full of endless 
particulars about the emotion he had felt on seeing that bosom 
and those hips of clay shattered at his feet. 

However, at dessert there came a diversion, for Gagniere 
all at once remarked to Jory : 

‘ By the way, I saw you with Mathilde the day before 
yesterday. Yes, yes, in the Rue Dauphine.’ 

-Jory, who had turned very red, tried to deny it; ‘Oh, a 
mcro accidental meeting—honour bright I ’ he stammered. ‘ I 
don’t know where she hangs out, or I would tell you.’ 

‘ What! is it you who are hiding her ? ’ exclaimed 
Malioudeau. ‘ Well, nobody wants to see her again ! ’ 

The truth was that Jory, throwing to the winds all his 
habits of prudence and parsimony, was now secretly providing 
for Mathilde. She had gained an ascendency over him by his 
vices. 

They still lingered at table, and night was falling when 
they escorted Malioudeau to his own door. Claude and 
Christine, on reaching homo, took Jacques from the door¬ 
keeper, and found the studio quite chilly, wrapped in suoh 
dense gloom that they had to grope about for several minutes 
before they were able to light the lamp. They also had to 
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light the stove again, and it struck seven o’clock before they 
were able to draw breath at their ease. They were not 
hungry, so they merely finished the remains of some boiled 
beef, mainly by way of encouraging the child to eat his soup ; 
and when they had put him to bed, they settled themselves 
with the lamp betwixt them, as was their habit every 
evening. 

However, Christine had not put out any work, she felt too 
much moved to sew. She sat there with her hands resting 
idly on the table, looking at Claude, who on his side lmd at 
once become absorbed in a sketch, a bit of his picture, some 
workmen of the Port Saint Nicolas, unloading plaster. 
Invincible dreaminess came over the young woman, all sorts 
of recollections and regrets became apparent in the depths of 
her dim eyes ; and by degrees growing sadness, great mute 
grief took absolute possession of her, amid the indifference, 
the boundless solitude into which she seemed to be drifting, 
although she was so near to Claude. Ho was, indeed, on 
the other side of the table, yet how far away she felt him to 
be ! He was yonder before that point of the Cit6, ho was oven 
farther still, in the infinite inaccessible regions of art; so far, 
indeed, that she would now never inoro bo able to join him ! 
She several times tried to start a conversation, but without 
eliciting any answer. The hours went by, she grew weary 
and numb with doing nothing, and she ended by taking out 
her purse and counting her money. 

‘ Do you know how much we have to begin our married 
life with ? ’ 

Claude did not even raise his head. 

‘ We've nine sous. Ah 1 talk of poverty-’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and finally growled: ‘We shall 
be rich some day ; don’t fret.’ 

Then the silence fell again, and she did not even attempt 
to break it, but gazed at her nine coppers laid in a row upon 
the table. At last, as it struck midnight, she shivered, ill with 
waiting and chilled by the cold. 

* Let's go to bed, dear,’ she murmured ; * I’m dead tired.’ 

He, however, was working frantically, and did not even 

hear her. 

* The fire’s gone out,’ she began again, ‘we shall mako 
ourselves ill; let’s go to bed.’ 

Her imploring voice reached him at last, and made him 
start with sudden exasperation. 
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‘ 9 h * o° ^ yon like! You can see very well that I want 
to finish something ! * 

She remained there for another minute, amazed by his 
sudden anger, her face expressive of deep sorrow. Then, 
feeling that he would rather be without her, that the very 
presence of a woman doing nothing upset him, she rose from 
the table and went off, leaving the door wide open. Half an 
hour, three-quarters went by, nothing stirred, not a sound 
came from her room ; but she was not asleep, her eyes were 
staring into the gloom ; and at last she timidly ventured upon 
a final appeal, from the depths of the dark alcove. 

An oath was the only reply she received. And nothing 
stirred after that. She perhaps dozed off. The cold in the 
studio grew keener, and the wick of the lamp began to carbonise 
and burn red, while Claude, still bending over his sketch, did 
not seem conscious of the passing minutes. 

At two o’clock, however, he rose up, furious to find the 
lamp going out for lack of oil. lie only had time to take it 
mto the other room, so that he might not have to undress 
m the dark. But his displeasure increased on seeing that 
Christine’s eyes were wide open. He felt inclined to complain 

of it. However, after some random remarks, he suddenly 
exclaimed: 

‘ The most surprising thing is that her trunk wasn’t 
hurt ! ’ 

‘ hat do you mean ? ’ asked Christine, in amazement. 

‘ Why, Mahoudeau’s girl,’ he answered. 

. At this she shook nervously, turned and buried her face 

m the pillow ; and ho was quite surprised on hearing her burst 
into sobs. 

‘ What ! you are crying ? ’ he exclaimed. 

She was choking, sobbing with heart-rending violence. 

‘ Come, what's the matter with you ?—I’ve said nothing 
to you. Come, darling, what’s the matter ? ’ 

But, while ho was speaking, the cause of her great grief 
dawned upon him. No doubt, on a day like that, he ought 
to have shown more affection ; but his neglect was uninten¬ 
tional enough ; he had not even given the matter a thought. 
She surely knew him, said he; he became a downright brute 
when he was at work. Then lie bent over and embraced her. 
But it was as if something irreparable had taken place, as if 
something had for ever snapped, leaving a void between them. 
The formality of marriage seemed to have killed love. 
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IX 

As Claude could not paint bis huge picture in the small 
studio of the Ruede Douai, be made up his mind to rent some 
shed that would be spacious enough, elsewhere; and strolling 
one day on the heights of Montmartre, ho found what he 
wanted half way down the slope of the Rue Tourlaque, a street 
that descends abruptly behind the cemetery, and whence one 
overlooks Clichy as far as the marshes of Gennevilliers. It 
had been a dyer’s drying shed, and was nearly fifty feet long 
and more than thirty broad, with walls of board and plaster 
admitting the wind from every point of the compass. The 
place was let to him for three hundred francs. Summer was 
at hand ; he would soon work off his picture and then quit. 

This settled, feverish with hope, Claude decided to go to 
all the necessary expenses; as fortune was certain to come in 
the end, why trammel its advent by unnecessary scruples ? 
Taking advantage of his right, ho broke in upon the principal 
of his income, and soon grew accustomed to spend money without 
counting. At first he kept the matter from Christine, for she 
had already twice stopped him from doing so; and when ho 
was at last obliged to tell her, she also, after a week of 
reproaches and apprehension, fell in with it, happy at tho 
comfort in which she lived, and yielding to the pleasure of 
always having a little money in her purse. Thus there came 
a few years of easy unconcern. 

Claude soon became altogether absorbed in his picture. 
He had furnished the huge studio in a very summary style : a 
few chairs, the old couch from tho Quai do Bourbon, and a 
deal table bought second-hand for five francs sufficed him. In 
the practice of his art he w T as entirely devoid of that vanity 
which delights in luxurious surroundings. The only real 
expense to which he went was that of buying some steps on 
castors, wiih a platform and a movable footboard. Next 
he busied himself about his canvas, which he wished to be 
six and twenty feet in length and sixteen in height. Ho 
insisted upon preparing it himself; ordered a framework and 
bought the necessary seamless canvas, which he and a 
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couple of friends had all the work in the world to stretch 
properly by the aid of pincers. Then he just coated the 
canvas with ceruse, laid on with a palette-knife, refusing to 
size it previously, in order that it might remain absorbent, by 
which method ho declared that the painting would be bright 
and solid. An easel was not to be thought of. It would not 
have been possible to move a canvas of such dimensions on it. 
So he invented a system of ropes and beams, which held it 
slightly slanting against the wall in a cheerful light. And 
backwards and forwards in front of the big white surface 
rolled the steps, looking like an edifice, like the scaffolding by 
means of which a cathedral is to be reared. 

But when everything was ready, Claude once more expe¬ 
rienced misgivings. An idea that he had perhaps not chosen 
the proper light in which to paint his picture fidgeted him. 
Perhaps an early morning effect would have been better? 
Perhaps, too, ho ought to have chosen a dull day, and so he 
went back to the Pont des Saint*P6res, and lived there for 
another three months. 

The Cit6 rose up before him, between the two arms of 
the liver, at all hours and in all weather. After a late fall 
of snow ho beheld it wrapped in ermine, standing above mud- 
coloured water, against a light slatoy sky. On the first sun¬ 
shiny days ho saw it cleanse itself of everything that was 
wintry and put on an aspect of youth, when verdure sprouted 
from tho lofty trees which rose from the ground below the 
bridge. Ho saw it, too, on a somewhat misty day recede to a 
distance and almost evaporate, delicate and quivering, like a 
fairy palace. Then, again, there were pelting rains, which 
submerged it, hid it as with a hugo curtain drawn from the 
sky to the earth ; storms, with lightning flashes which lent it 
a tawny hue, the opaque light of some cut-throat place half 
destroyed by tho fall of the huge copper-coloured clouds; and 
there wore winds that swept over it tempestuously, sharpening 
its angles and making it look hard, bare, and beaten against the 
pale blue sky. Then, again, when the sunbeams broke into 
dust amidst the vapours of the Seine, it appeared steeped in 
diffused brightness, without a shadow about it, lighted up 
equally on every side, and looking as charmingly delicate as a 
cut gem set in fine gold. He insisted on beholding it when 
the sun was rising and transpiercing the morning mi9ts, 
when the Quai de l’Horloge flushes and the Quai des Orf&vrea 
remains wrapt in gloom ; when, up in the pink sky, it is already 
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full of life, with the bright awakening of its towers and spires, 
while night, similar to a falling cloak, slides slowly from its 
lower buildings. He beheld it also at noon, when the sunrnys 
fall on it vertically, when a crude glare bites into it, and it 
becomes discoloured and mute like a dead city, retaining 
nought but the life of heat, the quiver that darts over its 
distant housetops. lie beheld it, moreover, beneath the 
setting sun, surrendering itself to the night which was slowly 
rising from the river, with the salient edges of its buildings 
still fringed with a glow as of embers, and with final con¬ 
flagrations rekindling in its windows, from whose panes leapt 
tongue-like Hashes. Hut in presence of those twenty different 
aspects of the Cite, no matter what the hour or the weather 
might be, he ever came back to the Cite that he had seen the 
first time, at about four o’clock one fine September afternoon, 
a Cit6 all serenity under a gentle breeze, a Cite which typified 
the heart of Paris beating in the limpid atmosphere, and 
seemingly enlarged by the vast stretch of sky which a flight 
of cloudlets crossed. 

Claude spent his time under the Pont des Saints-Pcres, 
which he had made his shelter, his home, his roof. The constant 
din of the vehicles overhead, similar to the distant rumbling of 
thunder, no longer disturbed him. Settling himself against the 
first abutment, beneath the huge iron arches, he took sketches 
and painted studies. The employes of the river navigation 
service, whose offices were hard by, got to know him, and, 
indeed, the wifo of an inspector, who lived in a sort of tarred 
cabin with her husbund, two children, and a cat, kept his 
canvases for him, to save him the trouble of carrying them to 
and fro each day. It became his joy to remain in that secluded 
nook beneath Paris, which rumbled in tho air above him, 
whose ardent life he over felt rolling overhead. He at first 
became passionately interested in Port St. Nicolas, with its 
ceaseless bustle suggesting that of a distant genuine seaport. 
The steam crane, The Sophia , worked regularly, hauling up 
blocks of stone ; tumbrels arrived to fetch loads of sand ; men 
and horses pulled, panting for breath on the big paving-stones, 
which sloped down as far as the water, to a granite margin, 
alongside which two rows of lighters and barges were moored. 
For weeks Claude worked hard at a study of some lightermen 
unloading a cargo of plaster, carrying white sacks on their 
shoulders, leaving a white pathway behind them, and 
bepowdered with white themselves, whilst hard by tho coal 
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removed from another barge had stained the waterside with a 
huge inky smear. Then he sketched the silhouette of a 
swimming-bath on the left bank, together with a floating 
wash-house somewhat in the rear, showing the windows 
open and the washerwomen kneeling in a row, on a level 
with the stream, and beating their dirty linen. In the middle 
of the river, he studied a boat which a waterman sculled over 
the stern ; then, farther behind, a steamer of the towing service 
straining its chain, and dragging a series of rafts loaded with 
barrels and boards up stream. The principal backgrounds 
had been sketched a long while ago, still he did several bits 
over again—the two arms of the Seine, and a sky all by itself, 
into which rose only towers and spires gilded by the sun. 
And under the hospitable bridge, in that nook as secluded as 
some far-off cleft in a rock, he was rarely disturbed by any¬ 
body. Anglers passed by with contemptuous unconcern. His 
only companion was virtually tho overseer’s cat, who cleaned 
herself in the sunlight, ever placid beneath the tumult of the 
world overhead. 

At last Claude had all his materials ready. In a few days 
he threw off ail outline sketch of the whole, and the great 
work was begun. However, the first battle between himself 
and his huge canvas raged in the Rue Tourlaque throughout 
the summer; for he obstinately insisted upon personally 
attending to all the technical calculations of his composition, 
and he failed to manage them, getting into constant muddles 
about the slightest deviation from mathematical accuracy, of 
which ho had no experience. It made him indignant with 
himself. So he let it go, deciding to make what corrections 
might be necessary afterwards. He covered his canvas with 
a rush—in such a fever as to live all day on his stops, 
brandishing huge brushes, and expending as much muscular 
force as if he were anxious to move mountains. And when 
evoning came he reeled about like a drunken man, and fell 
asleep as soon as he had swallowed his last mouthful of food. 
His wife even had to put him to bed like a child. From those 
heroic efforts, however, sprang a masterly first draught in 
which genius blazed forth amidst the somewhat chaotic 
masses of colour. Bongrand, who came to look at it, caught 
the painter in his big arms, and stifled him with embraces, 
his eyes full of tears. Sandoz, in his enthusiasm, gave a 
dinner ; the others, Jory, Mahoudeau and Gagni&re, again 
went about announcing a masterpiece. As for Fagerolles, ho 
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l-emained motionless before the painting for a moment, then 
burst into congratulations, pronouncing it too beautiful. 

And, in fact, subsequently, as if the irony of that successful 
trickster had brought him bad luck, Claude only spoilt bis 
original draught. It was the old story over again. He spent 
himself in one effort, one magnificent dash ; he failed to bring 
out all the rest; he did not know how to finish. Ho fell into 
his former impotence; for two years ho lived before that 
picture only, having no feeling for anything else. At times 
he was in a seventh heaven of exuberant joy ; at others Hung 
to earth, so wretched, so distracted by doubt, that dying men 
gasping in their beds in a hospital were happier than himself. 
Twice already had ho failed to be ready for the Salon, for 
invariably, at the last moment, when he hoped to have 
finished in a few sittings, he found some void, felt his composi¬ 
tion crack and crumblo beneath his fingers. When the third 
Salon drew nigh, there came a terriblo crisis ; ho remained 
for a fortnight without going to his studio in the Ruo 
Tourlaque, and when he did so, it was as to a house desolated 
by death. He turned the huge canvas to the wall and 
rolled his steps into a corner; he would have smashed and 
burned everything if his faltering hands had found strength 
enough. Nothing more existed ; amid a blast of anger lie 
swept the floor clean, and spoke of setting to work at little 
things, since he was incapable of perfecting paintings of any 
size. 

In spite of himself, his first idea of a picture on a smaller 
scale took him back to the Cit«5. Why should not he paint a 
simple view, on a moderate sized canvas ? But a kind of shame, 
mingled with strange jealousy, prevented him from settling 
himself in his old spot under the Pont des Saints-Pores. It 
seemed to him as if that spot were sacred now ; that he ought 
not to offer any outrage to his great work, dead as it was. 
So he stationed himself at the end of the bank, above the 
bridge. This time, at any rate, he would work directly from 
nature ; and ho felt happy at not having to resort to any 
trickery, as was unavoidable with works of a large size. The 
small picture, very carefully painted, more highly finished 
than usual, met, however, with the same fate as the others 
before the hanging committee, who were indignant with this 
style of painting, executed with a tipsy brush, as was said at 
the time in the studios. The slap in the face which Claudo 
thus received was all the more severe, as a report had spread 
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of concessions, of advances made by him to the School of Arts, 
in order that his work might be received. And when the 
picture came back to him, lie, deeply wounded, weeping with 
rage., tore it into narrow shreds, which he burned in his stove. 
It was not sufficient that he should kill that one with a knife- 
thrust, it must bo annihilated. 

Another year went by for Claude in desultory toil. Ho 
worked from force of habit, but finished nothing ; he himself 
saying, with a dolorous laugh, that he had lost himself, and 
was trying to find himself again. In reality, tenacious con¬ 
sciousness of his genius left him a hope which nothing could 
destroy, oven during his longest crises of despondency. Ho 
suffered like some one damned, for ever rolling the rock which 
slipped back and crushed him ; but the future remained, with 
the certainty of one day seizing that rock in his powerful arms 
and flinging it upward to the stars. His friends at last 
beheld his eyes light up with passion once more. It was 
known that he again secluded himself in the Rue Tourlaque. 
He who formerly had always been carried beyond the work on 
which he was engaged, by some dream of a picture to come, 
now stood at bay before that subject of tho Cit6. It had 
become his fixed idea—the bar that closed up his life. And 
soon ho began to speak freely of it again in a now blaze of 
enthusiasm, exclaiming, with childish delight, that he had 
found his way and that lie felt certain of victory. 

Ono day Claude, who, so far, had not opened his door to 
his friends, condescended to admit Sandoz. Tho latter 
tumbled upon a study with a deal of dash in it, thrown off 
without a model, and again admirable in colour. The subject 
had remained tho same—tho Port St. Nicolas on the left, 
tho swimming-baths on the right, the Seine and Cit6 in the 
background. But Sandoz was amazed at perceiving, instead 
of the boat sculled l>y a waterman, another large skiff taking 
up the wholo centre of the composition—a skiff occupied 
by three women. One, in a bathing costume, was rowing; 
another sat over the edge with her lege dangling in the water, 
her costume partially unfastened, showing her bare shoulder ; 
while the third stood erect and nude at the prow, so bright in 
tone that she seemed effulgent, like the sun. 

* Why, what an idea ! ’ muttered Sandoz. ‘ What are those 
women doing there ? ’ - 

‘ Why, they are bathing,’ Claude quietly answered. 
‘ Don’t you see that they have come out of the swimming- 
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baths 7 It supplies me with a motive for the nude ; it’s a real 
find, eh ? Does it shock you ? ’ 

His old friend, who knew him well by now, dreaded lest 
lie should give him cause for discouragement. 

‘ I ? Oh, no ! Only I am afraid that the public will again 
fail to understand. That nude woman in the very midst of 
Paris—it’s improbable.’ 

Claude looked naively surprised. 

‘Ah I you think so? Well, so much the worse. What’s 
the odds, as long as the woman is well painted ? Besides, I 
need something like that to get my courage up.’ 

On the following occasions, Sandoz gently reverted to tho 
strangeness of the composition, pleading, as was his nature, 
the cause of outraged logic. How could a modem painter who 
prided himself on painting merely what was real—how could 
he so bastardise his work as to introduce fanciful things into 
it ? It would have been so easy to choose another subject, in 
which the nude would have been necessary. But Claude 
became obstinate, and resorted to lame and violent explana¬ 
tions, for he would not avow his real motive : an idea which 
had come to him and which ho would havo been at a loss to 
express clearly. It was, however, a longing for some secret 
symbolism. A recrudescence of romanticism made him see an 
incarnation of Paris in that nude figure ; he pictured the city 
bare and impassioned, resplendent with the beauty of woman. 

Before the pressing objections of his friend ho pretended to 
be shaken in his resolutions. 

‘ Well, I'll see ; I’ll dress my old woman later on, since she 
worries you,’ he said. ‘ But meanwhile I shall do her like 
that. You understand, she amuses me.’ 

He never reverted to tho subject again, remaining silently 
obstinate, merely shrugging his shoulders and smiling with 
embarrassment whenever any allusion betrayed the goneral 
astonishment which was felt at the sight of that Venus 
emerging triumphantly from tho froth of tho Soino amidst all 
the omnibuses on the quays and the lightermen working at 
the Port of St. Nicolas. 

Spring had come round again, and Claude had once moro 
resolved to work at his largo picture, when in a spirit of 
prudence he and Christine modified their daily life. She, at 
times, could not help feeling uneasy at seeing all their money 
so quickly spent. Since the supply had seemed inexhaustible, 
they had ceased counting. But, at the end of four years, they 
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had woke up one morning quite frightened, when, on asking 
for accounts, they found that barely three thousand francs 
were left out of the twenty thousand. They immediately 
reverted to severe economy, stinting themselves as to bread, 
planning the cutting down of the most elementary expenses; 
and it was thus that, in the first impulse of self-sacrifice, they 
left tho Itue do Douai. What was the use of paying two 
rents ? There was room enough in the old drying-shed in the 
Rue Tourlaque—still stained with tho dyes of former days 
—to afford accommodation for three people. Settling there 
was, nevertheless, a difficult affair; for however big the 
place was, it provided them, after all, with but one room. It 
was like a gipsy’s shed, where everything had to bo done in 
common. As the landlord was unwilling, the painter himself 
had to divide it at one end by a partition of boards, behind 
which he devised a kitchen and a bedroom. They were then 
delighted with tho place, despite the chinks through which 
tho wind blew, and although on rainy days they had to set 
basins beneath the broader cracks in the roof. The whole 
looked mournfully bare ; their fow poor sticks seemed to dance 
alongside the naked walls. They themselves pretended to be 
proud at being lodged so spaciously; they told their friends 
that Jacques would at least have a little room to run about. 
Poor Jacques, in spite of his nine years, did not seem to bo 
growing; his head alone became larger and larger. They 
could not send him to school for more than a week at a 
stretch, for he came back absolutely dazed, ill from having 
tried to learn, in such wise that they nearly always allowed 
him to live on all fours around them, crawling from one 
corner to another. 

Christine, who for quito a long while had not shared 
Claude’s daily work, now once more found herself beside 
him throughout his long hours of toil. She helped him to 
scrape and pumice the old canvas of the big picture, and 
gave him advice about attaching it more securely to the wall. 
But they found that another disaster had befallen them—the 
steps had become warped by the water constantly triokling 
through the roof, and, for fear of an accident, Claude had 
to strengthen them with an oak cross-piece, she handing him 
the necessary nails one by one. Then once more, and for the 
second time, everything was ready. She watched him again 
outlining the work, standing behind him the while, till 
she felt faint with fatigue, and finally dropping to the 
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flo^r, where she remained squatting, and still looking at 

Ah ! how she would have liked to snatch him from that 
painting which had seized hold of him ! It was for that 
purpose that she made herself his servant, only too happy to 
lower herself to a labourer’s toil. Since she shared his work 
again, since the three of them, he, she, and tho canvas, were 
side by side, her hope revived. If he had escaped her when 
she, all alone, cried her eyes out in the Rue de Douai, if he 
lingered till late in the Rue Tourlaque, fascinated as by a 
mistress perhaps now that she was present she might regain 
her hold over him. Ah, painting, painting ! in what jealous 
hatred she held it ! Hers was no longer tho revolt of a girl 
of the bourgeoisie , who painted neatly in water-colours 
egamst independent, brutal, magnificent art. No, little bv 
little she had come to understand it, drawn towards it at 
first by her love for the painter, and gained over afterwards 
by the feast of light, by tho original charm of the bright 
tints which Claude’s works displayed. And now slio had 
accepted everything, oven lilac-tinted soil and blue trees. 
Indeed, a, kind of respect made her quiver before those 
works which had at first seemed so horrid to her. She recog¬ 
nised their power well enough, and treated them like rivals 
about whom one could no longer joke. But her vindictiveness 
grew in proportion to her admiration ; she revolted at bavin" 
to stand by and witness, as it were, a diminution of herself" 
tho blow of another lovo beneath her own roof. 

At first there was a silent struggle of every minute. Slio 
thrust herself forward, interposed whatever she could, a 
hand, a shoulder, between the painter and liis picture. She 
was always there, encompassing him with her breath, 
reminding h i m that he wa9 hers. Then her old idea revived 
—she also would paint; she would seek and join him in tho 
depths of his art fever. Evory day for a whole month she 
put on a blouse, and worked like a pupil by the side of a 
master, diligently copying one of his sketches, and she only 
gave in when she found the effort turn against her object* - 
for, deceived, as it were, by their joint work, he finished by 
forgetting that she was a woman, and lived with her on a 
footing^ of mere comradeship as between man and man. 
Accordingly she resorted to what w - as her only strength. 

To perfect 6ome of the small figures of his latter pictures 
Claude had many a time already taken the hint of a head, the 

Q 
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pose of an ami, the attitude of a body from Christine. He 
threw a cloak over her shoulders, and caught her in the posture 
ho wanted, shouting to her not to stir. These were little 
services which she showed herself only too pleased to render 
him, hut she had not hitherto cared to go further, for she was 
hurt by the idea of being a model now that she was his wife. 
However, since Claude had broadly outlined the large, 
upright female figure which was to occupy the centre of his 
picture, Christine had looked at the vague silhouette in a 
dreamy way, worried by an ever-pursuing thought before 
which all scruples vanished. And so, when he spoke of 
taking a model, she offered herself, reminding him that she 
had posed for the figure in the ‘ Open Air’ subject, long ago. 

A model,’ she added, ‘ would cost you seven francs a sitting. 
We are not so rich, we may as well save the money.’ 

The question of economy decided him at once. 

‘ I’m agreeable, and it’s even very good of you to show 
such courage, for you know that it is not a bit of pastime to 
sit for me. Never mind, you had better confess to it, you 
big silly, you are afraid of another woman coming here ; you 
are jealous.’ 

Jealous ! Yes, indeed she was jealous, so jealous that 
she suffered agony. But she snapped her fingers at other 
women; all the models in Paris might have sat to him for 
what she cared. She had but one rival, that painting, that 
art which robbed her of him. 

Claude, who was delighted, at first made a study, a 
simple academic study, in the attitude required for his 
picture. They waited until Jacques had gone to school, 
and the sitting lasted for hours. During the earlier days 
Christine suffored a great deal from being obliged to remain 
in the same position; then she grew used to it, not daring to 
complain, lest she might vex him, and oven restraining her 
tears when he roughly pushed her about. And ho soon 
acquired the habit of doing so, treating her like a mere 
model; more exacting with her, however, than if he had 
paid her, never afraid of unduly taxing her strength, since 
she was his wife. He employed her for every purpose, at every 
minute, for an arm, a foot, the most trifling detail that he 
stood in need of. And thus in a way he lowered her to the 
level of a ‘ living lay figure,’ which he stuck in front of him 
and copied as he might have copied a pitcher or a stew-pan 
for a bit of still life. 
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This time Claude proceeded leisurely, and before roughing 
in the large figure he tired Christine for months by making 
her pose in twenty different ways. At last, one day, he 
began the roughing in. It was an autumnal morning, the 
north wind was already sharp, and it was by no means warm 
even in the big studio, although the stove was roaring. As 
little Jacques was poorly again and unable to go to school, 
they had decided to lock him up in the room at the back, telling 
him to be very good. And then the mother settled herself 
near the stove, motionless, in the attitude required. 

During the first hour, the painter, perched upon his steps, 
kept glancing at her, but did not speak a word. Unutterable 
sadness stole over her, and she felt afraid of fainting, no 
longer knowing whether she was suffering from the cold or 
from a despair that had come from afar, and the bitterness 
of which she felt to be rising within her. Her fatigue 
became so great that she staggered and hobbled about on her 
numbed legs. 

‘ What, already ? * cried Claudo. ‘ Why, you haven’t been 
at it more than a quarter of an hour. You don’t want to 
earn your seven francs, then ? ’ 

Ho was joking in a gruff voice, delighted with his work. 
And she had scarcely recovered the use of her limbs, beneath 
the dressing-gown she had wrapped round her, when ho went 
on shouting: ‘Come on, como on, no idling! It’s a grand 
day to-day is ! I must either show some genius or else kick 
the bucket.' 

Then, in a weary way, she at last resumed the pose. 

The misfortune was that before long, both by his glances 
and the language ho used, 6he fully realised that she herself 
was as nothing to him. If ever ho praised a limb, a tint, a 
contour, it was solely from tho artistic point of view. Great 
enthusiasm and passion ho often showed, but it was not 
passion for herself as in tho old days. She felt confused and 
deeply mortified. Ah ! this was the end ; in her ho no longer 
loved aught but his art, tho example of naturo and life 1 And 
then, with her eyes gazing into space, she would remain rigid, 
like a statue, keeping back the tears which made her heart 
swell, lacking even the wretched consolation of being able to 
cry. And day by day tho same sorry life began afresh for her. 
To stand there as his model had become her profession. She . 
could not refuse, however bitter her grief. Their once happy 
life was all over, there now seemed to be three people in the 
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place ; it was as if Claude had introduced a mistress into it 
' that woman he was painting. The huge picture rose up 
between them, parted them as with a wall, beyond which ho 
lived with the other. That duplication of herself well nigh 
dio\e Christine mad with jealousy, and yet she w r as conscious 
of the pettiness of her sufferings, and did not dare to confess 
them lest ho should laugh at her. However, she did not 
decoi\e herself; she fully realised that ho preferred her 
counterfeit to herself, that her image was the worshipped 
one, the solo thought, the aflection of his every hour. Ho 
almost killed her with long sittings in that cold draughty 
studio, in order to enhance the beauty of the other ; upon 
whom depended all his joys and sorrows according as to 
whether he behold her live or languish beneath his brush. 
\\ as not this love ? And what suffering to have to lend 
herself so that the other might be created, so that she mi"lit 
be haunted by a nightmare of that rival, so that the latter 
might for ever rise between them, more powerful than reality ! 

10 think of it! So much dust, the veriest trifle, a patch of 
colour on a canvas, a more semblance destroying all their 
happiness !—he, silent, indifferent, brutal at times, and she, 
tortured by his desertion, in despair at being unable to drive 

11 • ^ « • ■ . • . . Oflcb6d more and more upon 

their daily life ! r 

And it was then that Christine, finding herself altogether 
beaten in her efforts to regain Claude’s love, felt all the 
sovereignty of art weigh down upon her. That painting, 
which she had already accepted without restriction, she 
raised still higher in her estimation, placed inside an 
awesome tabernacle before which she remained overcome, 
as before those powerful divinities of wrath which one 
honours from the very hatred and fear that they inspire. 
Hers was a holy awe, a conviction that struggling was 
henceforth useless, that she would be crushed like a bit of 
straw if she persisted in her obstinacy. Each of her 
husband s canvases became magnified in her eyes, the 
smallest assumed triumphal dimensions, even the worst 
painted of them overwhelmed her with viotory, and she no 
longer judged them, but grovelled, trembling, thinking them 
all formidable, and invariably replying to Claude’s questions: 

* Oh, yes ; very good ! Oh, superb I Oh, very, very extra¬ 
ordinary that one! ’ 

Nevertheless, she harboured no anger against him; she 
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still worshipped him with tearful tenderness, as she saw him 
thus consume himself with efforts. After a few weeks of 
successful work, everything got spoilt again ; ho could not 
finish his large female figure. At times he almost killed his 
model with fatigue, keeping hard at work for days and days 
together, then leaving the picture untouched for a whole 
month. The figure was begun anew, relinquished, painted 
all over again at least a dozen times. One year, two years 
went by without the picture reaching completion. Though 
sometimes it was almost finished, it was scratched out the 
next morning and painted entirely over again. 

Ah ! what an effort of creation it was, an effort of blood 
and tears, filling Claude with agony in his attempt to beget 
flesh and instil life! Ever battling with reality, and ever 
beaten, it was a strugglo with the Angel. He was wearing 
himself out with this impossible task of making a canvas 
hold all nature ; ho became exhausted at la 3 t with the pains 
which racked his muscles without ever being able to bring 
his genius to fruition. What others woro satisfied with, a 
more or less faithful rendering, the various necessary bits of 
trickery, filled him with remorse, made him as indignant as 
if in resorting to such practices one were guilty of ignoblo 
cowardice ; and thus he began his work over and over again, 
spoiling what was good through his craving to do better. lie 
would always bo dissatisfied with his women—so his friends 
jokingly declared—until they flung their arms round his neck. 
What was lacking in his power that he could not endow them 
with life ? Very little, no doubt. Sometimes ho went 
beyond the right point, sometimes ho stopped short of it. 
One day the words, * an incomplete genius,’ which he over¬ 
heard, both flattered and frightened him. Yes, it must bo 
that; ho jumped too far or not far enough ; he suffered from 
a want of nervous balance; ho was afflicted with somo here¬ 
ditary derangement which, because there were a few grains 
the more or the less of some substance in his brain, was 
making him a lunatic instead of a great man. Whenever a 
fit of despair drove him from his studio, whenever he fled 
from his work, he now carried about with him that idea of 
fatal impotence, and ho heard it beating against his skull like 
the obstinate tolling of a funeral bell. 

His life became wretched. Never had doubt of himself 
pursued him in that way before. He disappeared for whole 
days together ; ho even stopped out a wliolo night, coming 
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back the next morning stupefied, without being able to say 
where he had gone. It was thought that he had been tramp¬ 
ing through the outskirts of Pans rather than find himself 
face to face with his spoilt work. His sole relief was to flee 
the moment that work filled him with shame and hatred, and 
to remain away until he felt sufficient courage to face it once 
more. And not even his wifo dared to question him on his 
return—indeed, she was only too happy to see him back again 
after her anxious waiting. At such times he madly scoured 
Paris, especially the outlying quarters, from a longing to 
debase himself and hob-nob with labourers. He expressed at 
each recurring crisis his old regret at not being some mason’s 
hodman. Did not happiness consist in having solid limbs, 
and in performing the work one was built for well and 
quickly ? Ho had wrecked his life; he ought to have got 
himself engaged in the building lino in the old times when 
ho had lunched at the 4 Dog of Montargis,’ Gomard’s tavern, 
where ho had known a Limousin, a big, strapping, merry 
fellow’, whose brawny arms he envied. Then, on coming 
back to the Rue Tourlaque, w’ith his legs faint and his head 
empty, ho gave his picture much the same distressful, 
frightened glance as one casts at a corpse in a mortuary, until 
fiesh hope of resuscitating it, of endowing it with life, brought 
a flush to his face once more. 

One day Christine was posing, and the figure of the 
woman was again well nigh finished. For the last hour, 
however, Claude had been growing gloomy, losing the childish 
delight that ho had displayed at the beginning of the sitting. 
80 his w’ifo scarcely dared to breathe, feeling by her own dis¬ 
comfort that everything must be going wrong once more, 
and afraid that she might accelerate the catastrophe if she 
moved as much as a finger. And, surely enough, he suddenly 
gave a cry of anguish, and launched forth an oath in a 
thunderous voice. 

4 Oh, curse it ! curse it 1 ’ 

He had flung his handful of brushes from the top of the 
steps. Then, blinded with rage, with one blow of his fist he 
transpierced the canvas. 

Christine held out her trembling hands. 

4 My dear, my dear 1 ’ 

But when she had flung a dressing-gown over her 
shoulders, and approached the picture, she experienced keen 
delight, a burst of satisfied hatred. Claude’s fist had struok 
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‘ the other one’ full in the bosom, and there was a gaping 
hole ! At last, then, that other one was killed ! 

Motionless, horror-struck by that murder, Claude stared 
at the perforated bosom. Poignant grief came upon him at 
the sight of the wound whence the blood of his work seemed 
to flow. Was it possible ? Was it he who had thus mur¬ 
dered what ho loved best of all on earth ? Ilis auger 
changed into stupor; his fingers wandered over the canvas, 
drawing the ragged edges of the rent together, as if ho had 
wished to close the bleeding gash, llo was choking ; he 
stammered, distracted with boundless grief: 

* She is killed, she is killed ! * 

Then Christine, in her maternal love for that big child of 
an artist, felt moved to her very entrails. Bho forgave him 
as usual. She saw well enough that he now had but one 
thought—to mend the rent, to repair the evil at once; and 
she helped him ; it was she who hold the shreds together, 
whilst ho from behind glued a strip of canvas against them. 
When she dressed herself, ‘ the other one ’ was there again, 
immortal, simply retaining near her heart a slight scar, 
which seemed to make her doubly dear to the painter. 

As this unhinging of Claude’s faculties increased, ho 
drifted into a sort of superstition, into a devout belief in 
certain processes and methods. He banished oil from his 
colours, and spoke of it as of a personal enemy. On the 
other hand, he held that turpentine produced a solid un¬ 
polished surface, and ho had some secrets of his own which 
he hid from everybody ; solutions of amber, liquefied copal, 
and other resinous compounds that made colours dry quickly, 
and prevented them from cracking. But he experienced 
some terrible worries, as the absorbent nature of the canvas 
at once sucked in the little oil contained in the paint. 
Then the question of brushes had always worried him greatly; 
lie insisted on having them with special handles ; and object¬ 
ing to sable, ho UBed nothing but oven-dried badger hair. 
More important, however, than everything else was the ques¬ 
tion of palette-knives, which, like Courbet, he used for his 
backgrounds. He had quite a collection of them, some long 
and flexible, others broad and squat, and one which was 
triangular like a glazier’s, and which had been expressly 
made for him. It was the real Delacroix knife. Besides, ho 
never made use of the soraper or razor, which he considered 
beneath an artist’s dignity. But, on the other hand, ho 
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indulged in all sorts of mysterious practices in applying his 
colours, concocted recipes and changed them every month, 
and suddenly fancied that he had hit on the right system of 
painting, when, after repudiating oil and its flow, he began to 
lay on successive touches until he arrived at the exact tone 
he required. One of his fads for a long while was to paint 
from right to left; for, without confessing as much, he felt 
sure that it brought him luck. But the terrible affair which 
unhinged him once more was an all-invading theory respect¬ 
ing the complementary colours. Gagni&re had been the first 
to speak to him on the subject, being himself equally inclined 
to technical speculation. After which Claude, impelled by 
the exuberance of his passion, took to exaggerating the 
scientific principles whereby, from the three primitive colours, 
yellow, red, and blue, one derives the three secondary ones, 
orange, green, and violet, and, further, a whole series of 
complementary and similar hues, whoso composites are 
obtained mathematically from one another. Thus science 
entered into painting, there was a method for logical obser¬ 
vation already. One only had to take the predominating hue 
of a picture, and note the complementary or similar colours, 
to establish experimentally what variations would occur; for 
instance, red would turn yellowish if it were near blue, and a 
whole landscape would change in tint by the refractions and 
the very decomposition of light, according to the clouds 
passing over it. Claude then accurately came to this conclu¬ 
sion : That objects have no real fixed colour; that they 
assume various hues according to ambient circumstances; 
but the misfortune was that when he took to direct observa¬ 
tion, with his brain throbbing with scientific formulas, his 
prejudiced vision lent too much force to delicate shades, and 
made him render what was theoretically correct in too vivid a 
manner : thus his style, once so bright, so full of the palpita¬ 
tion of sunlight, ended in a reversal of everything to which 
the e^e was accustomed, giving, for instance, flesh of a violet 
tinge under tricoloured skies. Insanity seemed to be at the 
end of it all. 

Poverty finished off Claude. It had gradually increased, 
while the family spent money without counting; and, when 
tho last copper of the twenty thousand francs had gone, it 
swooped down upon them—horrible and irreparable. Chris¬ 
tine, who wanted to look for work, was incapable of doing 
anything, even ordinary needlework. She bewailed her lot, 
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twirling her fingers and inveighing against the idiotic young 
lady’s education that she had received, since it had given her 
no profession, and her only resource would be to enter into 
domestic service, should life still go against them. Claude, 
on his side, had become a subject of chaff with the Parisians, 
and no longer sold a picture. An independent exhibition at 
which he and some friends had shown some pictures, had 
finished him off os regards amateurs—so merry had the public 
become at the sight of his canvases, streaked with all the 
colours of tho rainbow. The dealers fled from him. M. Hue 
alone now and then made a pilgrimage to the Rue Tourlaque, 
and remained in ecstasy before the exaggerated bits, thoso 
which blazed in unexpected pyrotechnical fashion, in despair 
at being unable to cover them with gold. And though the 
painter wanted to make him a present of them, implored him 
to accept them, the old fellow displayed extraordinary delicacy 
of feeling. He pinched himself to amass a small sum of 
money from time to time, and then religiously took away the 
seemingly delirious picture, to hang it beside his masterpieces. 
Such windfalls came too seldom, and Claude was obliged to 
descend to ‘ trade art,’ repugnant as it was to him. Such, 
indeed, was his despair at having fallen into that poison 
house, where he had sworn never to set foot, that ho would 
have preferred starving to death, but for the two poor beings 
who were dependent on him and who suffered like himself. 
He became familiar with 4 via? dolorosa? ’ painted at reduced 
prices, with male and female saints at so much per gross, 
even with 4 pounced ’ shop blinds—in short, all tho ignoble 
jobs that degrade painting and make it so much idiotic 
delineation, lacking even the charm of naivett. He even 
suffered the humiliation of having portraits at five-and-twenty 
francs a-pieco refused, because he failed to produce a likeness ; 
and he reached tho lowest degree of distress—ho worked 
according to size for the petty dealers who sell daubs on tho 
bridges, and export them to semi-civilised countries. They 
bought his pictures at two and three francs a-piece, according 
to the regulation dimensions. This was like physical decay, 
it made him waste away ; he rose from such tasks feeling ill, 
incapable of serious work, looking at his largo picture in dis¬ 
tress, and leaving it sometimes untouched for a week, as if he 
had felt his hands befouled and unworthy of working at it. 

They scarcely had bread to eat, and tho huge shanty, 
which Christine had shown herself so proud of, on settling in 
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it, became uninhabitable in the winter. She, once such an 
active housewife, now dragged herself about the place, with¬ 
out courage even to sweep the floor, and thus everything 
lapsed into abandonment. In the disaster little Jacques was 
sadly weakened by unwholesome and insufficient food, for 
their meals often consisted of a mere crust, eaten standing. 
With their lives thus ill-regulated, uncared for, they were 
drifting to the filth of the poor who lose even all self-pride. 

At the closo of another year, Claude, on one of those days 
of defeat, when he fled from his miscarried picture, met an 
old acquaintance. This time ho had sworn he would never go 
home again, and he had been tramping across Paris since 
noon, as if at his heels he had heard the wan spectre of the 
big, nude figure of his picture—ravaged by constant retouch¬ 
ing, and always left incomplete—pursuing him with a pas¬ 
sionate craving for birth. The mist was melting into a 
yellowish drizzle, befouling the muddy streets. It was about 
five o’clock, and ho was crossing the Rue Royale like one 
walking in his sleep, at the risk of being run over, his clothes 
in rags and mud-bespattered up to his neck, when a 
brougham suddenly drew up. 

‘ Claude, eh ? Claude 1—is that how you pass your 
friends ? ’ 

It was Irma B6cot who spoke, Irma in a charming grey 
silk dress, covered with Chantilly lace. She had hastily let 
down tho window, and she sat smiling, beaming in the frame¬ 
work of the carriage door. 

‘ Where are you going ? ’ 

He, staring at her open-mouthed, replied that he was 
going nowhere. At which she merrily expressed surprise in 
a loud voice, looking at him with her saucy eyes. 

‘ Get in, then ; it’s such a long while since we met,’ said 
she. ‘ Get in, or you’ll be knocked down.’ 

And, in fact, the other drivers were getting impatient, and 
urging their horses on, amidst a terrible din, so he did as he 
was bidden, feeling quite dazed; and she drove him away, 
dripping, with the unmistakable signs of his poverty upon 
him, in tho brougham lined with blue satin, where he sat 
partly on the lace of her skirt, while the oabdrivers jeered at 
the elopement before falling into line again. 

When Claude came back to the Rue Tourlaque he was in 
a dazed condition, and for a couple of days remained musing 
whether after all he might not have taken the wrong course 
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in life. He seemed so strange that Christine questioned him, 
whereupon he at first stuttered and stammered, and finally 
confessed everything. There was a scene ; she wept for a 
long while, then pardoned him once more, full of infinite 
indulgence for him. And, indeed, amidst all her bitter grief 
there sprang up a hope that he might yet return to her, f° r if 
he could deceive hor thus he could not care as much as she 
had imagined for that hateful painted creature who stared 

down from the big canvas. . 

The days went by, and towards the middle ot the winter 
Claude’s courage revived once more. One day, while putting 
some old frames in order, he came upon a roll of canvas 
which had fallen behind the other pictures. On opening the 
roll he found on it the nude figure, the reclining woman of 
his old painting, ‘ In the Open Air,’ which he had cut out when 
the picture had come back to him from the Salon of the 
Rejected. And, as he gazed at it, he uttered a cry of 

admiration: ... 

« By the gods, how beautiful it is ! ’ 

He at once secured it to the wall with four nails, and 
remained for hours in contemplation before it. His hands 
shook, the blood rushed to his face. Was it possible that lie 
had painted such a masterly thing'? Ilo had possessed 
genius in those days then. So his skull, his eyes, his fingers 
had been changed. Ho became so feverishly excited and 
felt such a need of unburthening himself to somebody, that 


at last he called his wife. , . 

• Just come and have a look. Isn’t her attitude good, 
eh ? How delicately her muscles are articulated ! Just look 
at that bit there, full of sunlight. And at the shoulder here. 
Ah, heavens I it’s full of life; I can feel it throb as 1 

touch it.’ ,. , . . 

Christine, standing by, kept looking and answering in 

monosyllables. This resurrection of herself, after so many 
years, had at first flattered and surprised her. But on seeing 
him become so excited, she gradually felt uncomfortable and 

irritated, without knowing why. . . .... 

‘ Tell me,’ he continued, ‘ don’t you think her beautiful 

enough for one to go on one’s knees to her ? ’ 

i yes, yes. But she has become rather blackish- 

Claude protested vehemently. Become blackish, what 
an idea ! That woman would never grow black; she pos¬ 
sessed immortal youth ! Veritable passion had seized hold 
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of him; he apoke of the figure aa of a living being; he 
had sudden longinga to look at her that made him leave 
everything else, as if he were hurrying to an appointment. 

Then, one morning, he was taken with a fit of work. 

‘ But, confound it all, as I did that, I can surely do it 
again,’ ho said. * Ah, this time, unless I’m a downright 
brute, we’ll see about it.’ 

And Christine had to give him a sitting there and then. 
For eight hours a day, indeed, during a whole month he kept 
her before him, without compassion for her increasing 
exhaustion or for the fatigue he felt himself. He obstinately 
insisted upon producing a masterpiece ; he was determined 
that the upright figure of his big picture should equal that 
reclining one which he saw on the wall, beaming with life. 
Ho constantly referred to it, compared it with the one he was 
painting, distracted by the fear of being unable to equal it. 
lie cast one glanco at it, another at Christine, and a third at 
his canvas, and burst into oaths whenever he felt dissatisfied. 
He ended by abusing his wife. 

She was no longer young. Age had spoilt her figure, 
and that it was which spoilt his work. She listened, and 
staggered in her very grief. Those sittings, from which she 
had already suffered so much, were bocoming unbearable 
torture now. What was this new freak of crushing her with 
her own girlhood, of fanning her jealousy by filling her with 
regret for vanished beauty ? She was becoming her own rival, 
she could no longer look at that old picture of herself without 
being stung at the heart by hateful envy. Ah, how heavily 
had that picture, that study she had sat for long ago, weighed 
upon her existence ! The whole of her misfortunes sprang 
from it. It had changed the current of her existence. And 
it had come to life again, it rose from the dead, endowed with 
greater vitality than herself, to finish killing her, for there 
was no longer aught but one woman for Claude—she who 
was shown reclining on the old canvas, and who now arose 
and became the upright figure of his new picture. 

Then Christine felt herself growing older and older at 
each successive sitting. And aha.experienced the infinite 
despair which comes upon passionate womeh when love, like 

because oftln'r ffiaFClihide 

no lier, that he sought refuge in an unnatural 

passion for his work ? She soon lost all clear perception of 
things ; she fell into a state of utter negleot, going about in a 
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dressing jacket and dirty petticoats, devoid of all coquettish 
feeling, discouraged by the idea that it was useless for her to 
continue struggling, since she had become old. 

There were occasionally abominable scenes between her 
and Claude, who this time, however, obstinately stuck to his 
work and finished his picture, swearing that, come what 
might, he would send it to the Salon. He lived on his steps, 
cleaning up his backgrounds until dark. At last, thoroughly 
exhausted, he declared that he would touch the canvas no 
more; and Sandoz, on coming to see him one day, at four 
o’clock, did not find him at home. Christine declared that 
he had just gone out to take a breath of air on the height of 
Montmartre. 

The breach between Claude and his old friends had 
gradually widened. With time the latters’ visits had become 
brief and far between, for they felt uncomfortable when they 
found themselves face to face with that disturbing style of 
painting ; and they were more and more upset by the un¬ 
hinging of a mind which had been the admiration of their 
youth. Now all had lied; none excepting Sandoz ever 
came. Gagniere had even left Paris, to settle down in one of 
the two houses he owned at Melun, where ho lived frugally 
upon the proceeds of the other one, after suddenly marrying, 
to every one’s surprise, an old maid, his music mistress, who 
played Wagner to him of an evening. As for Mahoudeau, he 
. alleged work as an oxcuse for not coming, and indeed he was 
beginning to earn some money, thanks to a bronze manu¬ 
facturer, who employed him to touch up his models. Matters 
were different with Jory, whom no one saw, since Mathilde 
despotically kept him sequestrated. She had conquered him, 
and he had fallen into a kind of domesticity comparablo to 
that of a faithful dog, yielding up the keys of his casbbox, 
and only carrying enough money about him to buy a cigar at 
a time. It was even said that Mathilde, like the devotee slio 
had once been, had thrown him into the arms of the Church, 
in order to consolidate her conquest, and that she was con¬ 
stantly talking to him about death, of which ho was horribly 
afraid. Fagerolles alone affected a lively, cordial feeling 
towards his old friend Claude whenever he happened to meet 
him. He then always promised to go and see him, but 
never did so. He was so busy since his great success, in such 
request, advertised, celebrated, on the road to every imagin¬ 
able honour and form of fortune! And Claude regretted 
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nobody save Dubuche, to whom he still felt attached, from a 
feeling of affection for the old reminiscences of boyhood, 
notwithstanding the disagreements which difference of dis¬ 
position had provoked later on. But Dubuche, it appeared, 
was not very happy either. No doubt he was gorged with 
millions, but he led a wretched life, constantly at logger- 
heads with his father-in-law (who complained of having been 
deceived with regard to his capabilities as an architect), and 
obliged to pass his life amidst the medicine bottles of his 
ailing wife and his two children, who, having been prema¬ 
turely horn, had to he reared virtually in cotton wool. 

Of all the old friends, therefore, there only remamed 
Sandoz, who still found his way to the Rue Tourlaque. He 
came thither for little Jacques, his godson, and for the 
sorrowing woman also, that Christine whoso passionate 
features amidst all this distress moved him deeply, like a 
vision of one of the ardently amorous creatures -whom he 
would have liked to embody in his hooks. But, above all, 
his feeling of artistic brotherliness had increased since he 
had seen Claude losing ground, foundering amidst the heroic 
folly of art. At first he had remained utterly astonished at it, 
for he had believed in his friend more than in himself. 
Since their college days, he had always placed himself second, 
while setting Claude very high on fame’s ladder—on the 
same rung, indeed, as the masters who revolutionise a period. 
Then he had been grievously affected by that bankruptcy of 
genius; he had become full of bitter, heartfelt pity at the 
sight of the horrible torture of impotency. Did one ever 
know who was the madman in art ? Every failure touched 
him to the quick, and the more a picture or a book verged 
upon aberration, sank to the grotesque and lamentable, the 
moro did Sandoz quiver with compassion, the more did.he 
long to lull to sleep, in the soothing extravagance of their 
dreams, those who were thus blasted by their oy n wo™. 

On the day when Sandoz called, and failed to find Olaude 
at home, he did not go away; but, seeing Christine’s eyelids 

red with crying, he said : , 

‘ If you think that he’ll be in soon, 111 wait for him. 

‘ Oh ! he surely won’t be long.’ _ f 

‘ In that case I’ll wait, unless I am in your way. 

Never had her demeanour, the crushed look of a neglected 
woman, her listless movements, her slow speech, her mdiner- 
enoe for everything but the passion that was consuming her, 
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moved him so deeply. For the last week, perhaps, she had 
not put a chair in its place, or dusted a piece of furniture ; 
she left the place to go to wreck and ruin, scarcely having 
the strength to drag herself about. And it was enough to 
break one’s heart to behold that misery ending in filth 
beneath the glaring light from the big window ; to gaze on 
that ill-pargetted shanty, so bare and disorderly, where one 
shivered with melancholy although it was a bright February 
afternoon. 

Christine had slowly sat down beside an iron bedstead, 
which Sandoz had not noticed when ho came in. 

‘ Hallo,’ he said, ‘ is Jacques ill ? ’ 

She was covering up the child, who constantly flung off 
the bedclothes. 

«Yes, he hasn’t been up these three days. We brought 
his bed in here so that he might be with us. Ho was never 
very strong. But he is getting worse and worse, it’s dis¬ 
tracting.’ 

She had a fixed stare in her eyes and spoke in a 
monotonous tone, and Sandoz felt frightened when bo drew 
up to the bedside. The child’s pale head seemed to have 
grown bigger still, so heavy that he could no longer support 
it. He lay perfectly still, and one might have thought I 10 
was dead, but for the heavy breathing coming from between 
his discoloured lips. 

‘ My poor little Jacques, it’s I, your godfather. Won’t you 
say how d'ye do ? ’ 

The child made a fruitless, painful effort to lift his head ; 
his eyelids parted, showing his whito eyeballs, then closed 
again. 

* Have you sent for a doctor ? ’ 

Christine shrugged her shoulders. 

‘ Oh 1 doctors, what do they know ? ’ she answered. ‘ Wo 
sent for one; ho said that there was nothing to bo done. 
Let us hope that it will pass over again. Ho is close upon 
twelve years old now, and maybe he is growing too fast.’ 

Sandoz, quite chilled, said nothing for fear of increasing 
her anxiety, since she did not seom to realiso the gravity of 
the disease. He walked about in silence and stopped in front 
of the picture. 

‘Ho, hoi it’s getting on; it’s on the right road this 
time.’ 

* It’s finished.’ 
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‘ What ! finished ? ’ 

And when she told him that the canvas was to be sent to 
the Salon that nest week, he looked embarrassed, and sat 
down on the couch, like a man who w'ishes to judge the work 
leisurely. The background, the quays, the Seine, whence 
arose the triumphal point of the Cit6, still remained in a 
sketchy state—masterly, however, but as if the painter had 
been afraid of spoiling the Paris of his dream by giving it 
greater finish. There was also an excellent group on the 
left, the lightermen unloading the sacks of plaster being 
carefully and powerfully treated. But the boat full of 
women in the centre transpierced the picture, as it were, 
with a blaze of flesh-tints which were quite out of place; 
and the brilliancy and hallucinatory proportions of tho large 
nude figure which Claude had painted in a fever seemed 
strangely, disconcertingly false amidst the reality of all tho 
rest. 

Sandoz, silent, felt despair steal over him as he sat in 
front of that magnificent failure. But he saw Christine’s 
eyes fixed upon him, and had sufficient strength of mind to 
say : 

‘ Astounding !—the woman, astounding I ’ 

At that moment Claude came in, and on seeing his old 
chum he uttered a joyous exclamation and shook his hand 
vigorously. Then he approached Christine, and kissed little 
Jacques, who had once more thrown off the bedolothes. 

‘ How is he ? ’ 

‘ Just the same.’ 

‘ To be suro, to be sure; he is growing too fast. A few 
days’ rest will set him all right. I told you not to be 
uneasy.’ 

And Claude thereupon sat down beside Sandoz on the 
couch. They both took their ease, leaning back, with their 
eyes surveying the picture; while Christine, seated by the 
bed, looked at nothing, and seemingly thought of nothing, 
in the everlasting desolation of her heart. Night was slowly 
coming on, the vivid light from the window paled already, 
losing its sheen amidst the slowly-falling crepuscular 
dimness. 

4 So it’s settled ; your wife told me that you were going to 
send it in.’ 

‘ Yes/ 

‘ You are right; you had better have done with it onoe 
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for all. Oh, there are some magnificent bits in it. The 
quay in perspective to the left, the man who shoulders that 
sack below. But-’ 

He hesitated, then finally took the bull by the horns. 

‘But, it's odd that you have persisted in leaving those 
women nude. It isn't logical, I assure you; and, besides, 
you promised me you would dress them—don't you remem¬ 
ber ? You have set your heart upon them very much then ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Claude answered curtly, with the obstinacy of one mastered 
by a fixed idea and unwilling to give any explanations. 
Then he crossed his arms behind his head, and began talking 
of other things, without, however, taking his eyes off his 
picture, over which the twilight began to cast a slight 
shadow. 

‘ Do you know where I have just come from ?’ he asked. 
‘I have been to Courajod's. You know, the great landscape 
painter, whose “ Pond of Gagny ” is at the Luxembourg. You 
remember, I thought he was dead, and we were told that he 
lived hereabouts, on the other side of the hill, in the Rue do 
l’Abreuvoir. Well, old boy, he worried me, did Courajod. 
While taking a breath of air now and then up there, I dis¬ 
covered his shanty, and I could no longer pass in front of it 
without wanting to go inside. Just think, a master, a man 
who invented our modern landscape school, and who lives 
there, unknown, done for, like a mole in its hole ! \ou can 
have no idea of the street or the caboose : a village street, 
full of fowls, and bordered by grassy banks ; and a caboose 
like a child's toy, with tiny windows, a tiny door, a tiny 
garden. Oh! the garden—a mere patch of soil, sloping 
down abruptly, with a bed whore four pear trees stand, and 
the rest taken up by a fowl-house, made out of green boards, 
old plaster, and wire network, held together with bits of 

string/ 

His words came slowly ; he blinked while he spoke as if 
the thought of his picture had returned to him and was 
gradually taking possession of him, to such a degree as to 
hamper him in his speech about other matters. 

« Well, as luck would have it, I found Courajod on his 
doorstep to-day. An old man of more than eighty, wrinkled 
and shrunk to the ske of a boy. I should liko you to see 
him, with his clogs, his peasant’s jersey and hitj coloured 
handkerchief wound over his head as if he were an old 

n 
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market-woman. I pluckily went up to him, saying, “ Mon¬ 
sieur Courajod, I know you very well ; you have a picture in 
the Luxembourg Gallery which is a masterpiece. Allow a 
painter to shake hands with you as he would with his 
master.” And then you should have seen him take fright, 
draw back and stutter, as if I were going to strike him. A 
regular flight! However, I followed him, and gradually he 
recovered his composure, and showed me his hens, his ducks, 
his rabbits and dogs—an extraordinary collection of birds and 
beasts ; there was even a raven among them. He lives in 
the midst of them all ; ho speaks to no one but his animals. 
As for the view, it’s simply magnificent; you see the whole of 
the St. Denis plain for miles upon miles ; rivers and towns, 
smoking factory-chimneys, and puffing railway-engines; in 
short, the place is a real hermitage on a hill, with its back 
turned to Paris and its eyes fixed on the boundless country. 
As a matter of course, I came back to his picture. “ Oh, 
Monsieur Courajod,” said I, “ what talent you showed 1 If 
you only know how much we all admire you. You are one 
of our illustrious men ; you’ll remain the ancestor of us all.” 
But his lips began to tremble again ; he looked at me with 
an air of terror-stricken stupidity ; I am sure he would not 
have waved me back with a more imploring gesture if I had 
unearthed under his very eyes the corpse of some forgotten 
comrade of his youth. He kept chewing disconnected words 
between his toothless gums; it was the mumbling of an old 
man who had sunk into second childhood, and whom it’s 
impossiblo to understand. “ Don’t know—so long ago—too 
old—don’t care a rap.” To make a long story short, he 
showed me the door; I heard him hurriedly turn the key in 
lock, barricading himself and his birds and animals against 
the admiration of the outside world. Ah, my good fellow, 
the idea of it! That great man ending his life like a retired 
grocer; that voluntary relapse into “nothingness” even 
before death. Ah, the glory, the glory for which we others 
are ready to die ! ’ 

Claude’s voice, which had sunk lower and lower, died 
away at last in a melancholy sigh. Darkness was still 
coming on ; after gradually collecting in the corners, it rose 
like a slow, inexorable tide, first submerging the legs of the 
chairs and the table, all the confusion of things that littered 
the tiled floor. The lower part of the picture was already 
growing dim, and Claude, with his eyes still desperately fixed 
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on it, seemed to be watching the ascent of the darkness as if 
he had at last judged his work in the expiring light. And no 
sound was heard save the stertorous breathing of tho sick 
child, near whom there still loomed the dark silhouette of tho 
motionless mother. 

Then Sandoz spoke in his turn, his hands also crossed 
behind his head, and his back resting against one of the 
cushions of the couch. 

1 Dogs ouo ever know? Would it not bo bettor, perhaps, 
to live and die unknown ? What a sell it would be if artistic 
glory existed no more than the Paradise which is talked about 
in catechisms and which even children nowadays make fim 
of! We, who no longer believe in tho Divinity, still believe in 
our own immortality. What a farce it all is ! 

Then, affected to melancholy himself by the mournfulness 
of the twilight, and stirred by all the human suffering he 
beheld around him, he began to speak of his own torments. 

‘ Look hero, old man, I, whom you envy, perhaps—yes, 1, 
who am beginning to get on in the world, as middle-class 
people say—I, who publish books and earn a little money- 
well, I am being killed by it all. I have often already told 
you this, but you don’t believe mo, because, as you only turn 
out work with a deal of trouble and cannot bring yourself to 
public notice, happiness in your eyes could naturally consist 
in producing a great deal, in being seen, and praised oi 
slated. Well, get admitted to the next Salon, get into the 
thick of the battle, paint other pictures, and then tell mo 
whether that suffices, and whether you are happy at last. 
Listen; work has taken up tho whole of my existence. 
Little by little, it has robbed me of my mother, of my wile, 
of everything I love. It is like a germ thrown into the 
cranium, which feeds on the brain, finds its way into the 
trunk and limbs, and gnaws up the whole of the body. 1 ^e 
moment I jump out of bed of a morning, work clutches hold 
of me, rivets me to my desk without leaving mo time to get a 
breath of fresh air ; then it pursues me at luncheon—1 audibly 
chew my sentences with my bread. Next it accompanies me 
when I go out, comes back with me and dines off tho same 
plate as myself; lies down with mo on my pillow, so utterly 
pitiless that I am never able to set the book in hand on ono 
side ; indeed, its growth continues even in the depth of my 
sleep. And nothing outside of it exists for me. True, I go 
upstairs to embrace my mother, but in so absent-minded a 
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way, that ten minutes after leaving her I ask myself whether 
I have really been to wish her good-morning. My poor wife 
lias no husband ; I am not with her even when our hands 
touch. Sometimes I have an acute feeling that I am making 
their lives very sad, and I feel very remorseful, for happiness 
is solely composed of kindness, frankness and gaiety in one’s 
home ; but how can I escape from the claws of the monster ? 
I at once relapse into the somnambulism of my working 
hours, into the indifference and moroseness of my fixed idea. 
If the pages I have written during the morning have been 
worked off all right, so much the better; if one of them has 
remained in distress, so much the worse. The household will 
laugh or cry according to the whim of that all-devouring 
monster—Work. No, no ! I have nothing that I can call my 
own. In my days of poverty I dreamt of rest in the country, 
of travel in distant lands; and now that I might make those 
dreams reality, the work that has been begun keeps me shut 
up. There is no chance of a walk in the morning’s sun, no 
chance of running round to a friend’s house, or of a mad bout 
of idleness ! My strength of will has gone with the rest; all 
this has become a habit; I have locked the door of the world 
behind mo, and thrown the key out of the window. There is 
no longer anything in my den but work and myself—and 
work will devour mo, and then there will be nothing left, 
nothing at all ! ’ 

He paused, and silence reigned once more in the deepening 
gloom. Then he began again with an effort: 

* And if one were only satisfied, if one only got some 
enjoyment out of such a nigger’s life ! Ah ! I should like to 
know how those fellows manage who smoko cigarettes and 
complacently stroke their beards while they are at work. 
Yes, it appears to me that there are some who find production 
an easy pleasure, to be set aside or taken up without the 
least excitement. They are delighted, they admire them¬ 
selves, they cannot write a couple of lines but they find those 
lines of a rare, distinguished, matchless quality. Well, as for 
myself, I bring forth in anguish, and my offspring seems a 
horror to me. How can a man be sufficiently wanting in self¬ 
doubt as to believe in himself ? It absolutely amazes me to 
see men, who furiously deny talent to everybody else, lose 
all critical acumen, all common-sense, when it becomes a 
question of their own bastard creations. Why, a book is 
always very ugly. To like it one mustn’t have had a hand 
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in tbe cooking of it. I say nothing of the jugsful of insults 
that are showered upon one. Instead of annoying, they 
rather encourage ine. I see men who are upset by attacks, 
who feel a humiliating craving to win sympathy. It is a 
simple question of temperament ; some women would die if 
they failed to please. But, to my thinking, insult is a very 
good medicine to take ; unpopularity is a very manly school 
to be brought up in. Nothing keeps one in such good health 
and strength as the hooting of a crowd of imbeciles. It 
suffices that a man can say that ho has given his life s blood 
to his work; that he expects neither immediate justice nor 
serious attention ; that he works without hope of any kind, 
and simply because the love of work beats beneath his skin 
like his heart, irrespective of any will of his own. If he can 
do all this, he may die in the effort with the consoling 
illusion that ho will be appreciated one day or other. All ! 
if the others only knew how jauntily I bear the weight of 
their anger. Only there is my own clioler, which overwhelms 
me • I fret that I cannot live for a moment happy. \\ hat 
hours of misery I spend, great heavens! from the very day 1 
begin a novel. During the first chapters there isn t so much 
trouble. I have plenty of room before me in which to display 
genius. But afterwards I become distracted, and am never 
satisfied with the daily task ; I condemn the book before it is 
finished,judging it inferior to its elders; and I torture mysel 
about cortain pages, about certain sentences, certain words 
so that at last the very commas assume an ugly look, lrom 
which I suffer. And when it is finished—ah ! when it is 
finished, what a relief I Not the enjoyment of the gentloman 
who exalts himself in the worship of his offspring, but the 
curse oithe labourer who throws down the burden that has 
been breaking his back. Then, later on withanotherbook.it 
all begins afresh ; it will always begin afresh, and I sbaU dio 
under it, furious with myself, exasperated at not \m\mg 
more talent, enraged at not leaving a “ work moro complete, 
5 greater dimensions—books upon books, a pile of mountain 
height I And at my death I shall feel horrible doubts about 
the g task I may have accomplished, asking myself whether I 
ought not to have gone to the left when I went to the right, 
and my last word, my last gasp, will bo to recommence the 

Wh °He°was thoroughly moved ; the words stuck in his throat; 
he was obliged to draw breath for a moment before dehvermg 
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himself of this passionate cry in which all his impenitent 
lyricism took wing: 

‘ Ah, life ! a second span of life, who shall give it to me, 
that work may rob me of it again—that I may die of it once 
moro ? ’ 

It had now become quite dark ; the mother’s rigid sil¬ 
houette was no longer visible ; the hoarse breathing of the 
child sounded amidst the obscurity like a terrible and distant 
signal of distress, uprising from the streets. In the whole 
studio, which had become lugubriously black, the big canvas 
only showed a glimpse of pallidity, a last vestige of the 
waning daylight. The nude figure, similar to an agonising 
vision, seemed to bo floating about, without definite shape, 
the legs having already vanished, one arm being already 
submerged, and the only part at all distinct being the trunk, 
which shone like a silvery moon. 

After a protracted pause, Sandoz inquired : 

‘ Shall I go with you when you take your picture ? ’ 

Getting no answer from Claudo, he fancied he could hear 
him crying. Was it with the same infinite sadness, the 
despair by which he himself had been stirred just now ? Ho 
waited for a moment, then repeated his question, and at last 
the painter, after choking down a sob, stammered: 

‘ Thanks, the picture will remain here; I sha’n’t send it.’ 

‘ What ? Why, you had made up your mind ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I had made up my mind ; but I had not seen 
it as I saw it just now in the waning daylight. I have failed 
with it, failed with it again—it struck my eyes like a blow, it 
went to my very heart.’ 

His tears now flowed slow and scalding in the gloom that 
hid him from sight. He had been restraining himself, and 
now the silent anguish which had consumed him burst forth 
despite all his efforts. 

‘ My poor friend,’ said Sandoz, quite upset; ‘ it is hard to 
tell you so, but all the same you are right, perhaps, in delay¬ 
ing matters to finish certain parts rather more. Still I am 
angry with myself, for I shall imagine that it was I who 
discouraged you by my everlasting stupid discontent with 
things.’ 

Claudo simply answered : 

‘ You! what an idea! I was not even listening to you. 
No ; I was looking, and I saw everything go helter-skelter 
in that confounded canvas. The light was dying away, and 
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all at once, in the greyish dusk, the scales suddenly dropped 
from my eyes. The background alone is pretty ; the nude 
woman is altogether too loud ; what’s more she s out of the 
perpendicular, and her legs are badly drawn. \\hen 1 
noticed that, ah 1 it was enough to kill me there and then , 1 
felt life departing from me. Then the gloom kept rising an 
rising bringing a whirling sensation, a foundering of every¬ 
th?”! the g earth rolling into chaos, the end of the wor d. 
And S soon I only saw the trunk waning like a sickly moon. 
And look, look ! there now remains nothing of her, not 

glimpse; she is dead, quite black! . , t, , 

K In fact, the picture had at last entirely disappeared. But 
the painter had risen and could be heard swearing m the 

dense obscu rity. ^ ^ a oesn q matter, I’ll set to work at it 

aSa Then Christine, who had also risen from her chair, 
against which he stumbled, interrupted him, saying : 

« Taka rare I'll liizlit the lamp.’ 

She lighted it and came back looking very pale, casting a 
glance of hatred and fear at the picture. It was not to go 
then ? The abomination was to begin once more ! 

‘I’ll set to work at it again,’ repeated Claude, and it 
shall kill me, it shall kill my wife, my child, tho whole lot , 
but bv heaven, it shall be a masterpiece! ' 

Christine sat down again ; they approached 
had thrown the clothes oil onco more with his fever ish l little 
hands lie was still breathing heavily, lying quite inert, hi* 
head buried in tho pillow like a weight, with which the be 
seemed to creak. When Sandoz was on the point of going, 
he expressed his uneasiness. The mother appeared stupefied, 
while the father was already return,ng to his p.ctur^ he 

masterpiece which awaited creation, and t ^ 0 .{ i h ° U f^ t „ 0 ^ i es s 
filled him with such passionate illusions that lie gave les 
heed to the painful reality of the sufferings of his child, the 

trU On V t£e fonowfngmor'ning, Claude had just finished dress¬ 
ing °when he heard Christine calling in a frightened voice. 
She also had just woke with a start from the heavy sleep 
which had benumbed her while she sat watching tho sick 

Chll ?Claude l Claudel Oh, look ! He is dead.’ 

The painter rushed forward, with heavy eyes, stumbling, 
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and appai-cntly failing to understand, for be repeated with an 
air of profound amazement, ‘ What do you mean by saying 
he is dead ? ’ 

For a moment they remained staring wildly at the bed. 
The poor little fellow, with his disproportionate head—the 
head of the progeny of genius, exaggerated as to verge upon 
cretinism—did not appear to have stirred since the previous 
night; but no breath came from his mouth, which had 
widened and become discoloured, and his glassy eyes were 
open. His father laid his hands upon him and found him 
icy cold. 

‘ It is true, he is dead.’ 

And their stupor was such that for yet another moment 
they remained with their eyes dry, simply thunderstruck, 
as it were, by the abruptness of that death which they con¬ 
sidered incredible. 

Then, her knees bending under her, Christine dropped 
down in front of the bed, bursting into violent sobs which 
shook her from head to foot, and wringing her hands, whilst 
her forehead remained pressed against the mattress. In that 
first moment of horror her despair was aggravated above all 
by poignant remorse—the remorse of not having sufficiently 
cared for the poor child. Former days started up before her 
in a rapid vision, each bringing with it regretfulness for 
unkind words, deferred caresses, rough treatment even. And 
now it was all over; she would never be able to compensate 
the lad for the affection she had withheld from him. He 
whom she thought so disobedient had obeyed but too well 
at last. She had so often told him when at play to be still, 
and not to disturb his father at his work, that he was quiet at 
last, and for ever. The idea suffocated her; each sod drew 
from her a dull moan. 

Claude had begun walking up and down the studio, unable 
to remain still. With his features convulsed, he shed a few 
big tears, which he brushed away with the back of his hand. 
And whenever he passed in front of the little corpse he could 
not help glancing at it. The glassy eyes, wide open, seemed 
to exorcise a spell over him. At first he resisted, but a con¬ 
fused idea assumed shape within him, and would not be 
shaken off. He yielded to it at last, took a small oanvas, and 
began to paint a study of the dead child. For the first few 
minutes his tears dimmed his sight, wrapping everything in a 
mist; but he kept wiping them away, and persevered with 
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)ii« work, even though his brush shook. Then the passion 
for art dried his tears and steadied his hand, and in a little 
while it was no longer his icy son that lay there, but merely 
a model, a subject, the strange interest of which stirred him. 
That huge head, that waxy flesh, those eyes which looked 
like holes staring into space—all excited and thrilled him. 
He stepped back, seemed to take pleasure in his work, and 
vaguely smiled at it. 

When Christine rose from her knees, she found him thus 
occupied. Then, bursting into tears again, she merely said: 

‘ Ah ! you can paint him now, he’ll never stir again. 

For five hours Claude kept at it, and on the second day, 
when Sandoz came back with him from the cemetery’, after 
the funeral, ho shuddered with pity and admiration at the 
Bight of the small canvas. It was one of the fine bits of 
former days, a masterpiece of limpidity and power, to which 
was added a note of boundless melancholy, the end of every¬ 
thing—all life ebbing away with the death of that child. 

But Sandoz, who had burst out into exclamations full of 
praise, was quite taken aback on hearing Claude say to him : 

« You are sure you like it ? In that case, as tho other 
machine isn’t ready, I’ll send this to the Salon.’ 


X 

One morning, as Claude, who had taken ‘The Dead Child’ to 
the Palais de l’lndustrie the previous day, was roaming round 
about the Parc Monceau, ho suddenly came upon Fagerolles. 

« What 1 ’ said the latter, cordially, ‘ is it you, old follow l 
What’s becoming of you ? What are you doing ? We see so 

little of each other now.’ . , . A . , , . . 

Then, Claude having mentioned what ho had sent to the 

Salon—that little canvas which his mind was full of— 

FageroUes ad’ve uomething; then I’ll get it '‘hung” 
for you. You know that I’m a candidate for the hanging 

committee this year.’ . . r , u 

Indeed, amid the tumult and everlasting discontent of the 

artists, after attempts at reform, repeated a score of times and 
then abandoned, the authorities had just invested the exhi¬ 
bitors with the privilege of electing the members of the 
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hanging committee; and this had quite upset the world of 
painters and sculptors, a perfect electoral fever had set in, 
with all sorts of ambitious cabals and intrigues—all the low 
jobbery, indeed, by which politics are dishonoured. 

‘ I’m going to take you with me,’ continued Fagerolles ; 
‘you must come and see how I’m settled in my little house, 
in which you haven't yet set foot, in spite of all your 
promises. It’s there, hard by, at the corner of the Avenue de 
Villicrs.’ 

Claude, whose arm he had gaily taken, was obliged to 
follow him. He was seized with a fit of cowardice ; the idea 
that his old chum might get his picture ‘hung’ for him 
filled him with mingled shame and desire. On reaching the 
avenue, ho stopped in front of the house to look at its frontage, 
a bit of coquettish, jtrccioso architectural tracery—the exact 
copy of a Renaissance house at Bourges, with lattice windows, 
a staircase tower, and a roof decked with leaden ornaments. 
It looked like the abode of a harlot; and Claude was struck 
with surprise when, on turning round, ho recognised Irma 
B6cot’s regal mansion just over the way. Hugo, substantial, 
almost severe of aspect, it had all the importance of a palace 
compared to its neighbour, the dwelling of the artist, who 
was obliged to limit himself to a fanciful nick-nack. 

‘ All ! that Irma, eh ? ’ said FagerolleS'tfilli just a shade 
of respect in his tone. ‘ She has got a cathedral and no 
mistake ! But come in.’ 

The interior of Fagerolles’ house was strangely and mag¬ 
nificently luxurious. Old tapestry, old weapons, a heap of 
old furniture, Chinese and Japanese curios were displayed 
even in the very hall. On the left there was a dining-room, 
panelled with lacquer work and having its ceiling draped with 
a design of a red dragon. Then there was a staircase of 
carved wood above which banners drooped, whilst tropical 
plants rose up like plumes. Overhead, the studio was a 
marvel, though rather small and without a picture visible. 
The walls, indeed, were entirely covered with Oriental 
hangings, while at one end rose up a huge ohimney-piece 
with chimerical monsters supporting the tablet, and at the 
other extromity appeared a vast couch under a tent—the 
latter quite a monument, with lances upholding the sumptu¬ 
ous drapery, above a collection of carpets, furs and cushions 
heaped together almost on a level with the flooring.. 

Claude looked at it all, and there came to his lips a 
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question which ho held back—\\ as all this paid for'? 
Fagerolles, who had been decorated with the Legion of 
Honour the previous year, now asked, it was said, ten 
thousand francs for painting a mere portrait. Naudet, who, 
after launching him, duly turned his success to profit in a 
methodical fashion, never let one of his pictures go for less 
than twenty, thirty, forty thousand francs. Orders would 
have fallen on the painter's shoulders as thick as hail, it ho 
had not affected the disdain, the weariness of the man 
whose slightest sketches are fought for. And yet all this 
display of luxury smacked of indebtedness, there was only so 
much paid on account to the upholsterers ; all the money 
the money won by lucky strobes as on Change slipped 
through the artist’s fingers, and was spent without trace of it 
remaining. Moreover, Fagerolles, still in the full llush oi 
his sudden good fortune, did not calculate or worry, being 
confident that he would always sell his works at higher and 
higher prices, and feeling glorious at the high position ho was 

acquiring in contemporary art. 

Eventually, Claude espied a little canvas on an ebony 
easel, draped with red plush. Excepting a rosewood tube 
case and box of crayons, forgotten on an article of furniture, 
nothing reminding one of the artistic profession could bo seen 

lying about. „ . , . , , ... 

‘ Very finely treated,’ said Claude, wishing to be amiable, 

as he stood in front of the little canvas. * And is your picture 

for the Salon sent ? ’ , . T 

‘ Ah ! yes, thank heavens 1 What a number of people 1 

had here ! A perfect procession which kept me on my legs 
from morning till evening during a w’eek. I didn’t want to 
exhibit it, as it lowers one to do so, and Naudet also opposed it. 
But what would you have dono ? 1 was so begged and prayed ; 
all the young fellows want to set me on the committee, so that I 
may defend them. Oh ! my picture is simple enough—I call 
it “ A Picnic.” There are a couple of gentlemen and three 
ladies under some trees—guests at some chateau, who have 
brought a collation with them and are eating it in a glade. 

You’ll see, it’s rather original.’ 

He spoke in a hesitating manner, and when his eyes mot 
those of Claude, who was looking at him fixedly, ho lost 
countenance altogether, and joked about the little canvas 

° n ^That’s a daub Naudet asked mo for. Oh ! I in not 
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ignorant of what I lack—a little of what you have too much 
of, old man. You know that I’m still your friend ; why, I 
defended you only yesterday with some painters.’ 

lie tapped Claude on the shoulders, for he had divined his 
old master’s secret contempt, and wished to win him back by 
his old-time caresses—all the wheedling practices of a hussy. 
Very sincerely and with a sort of anxious deference he again 
promised Claude that he would do everything in his power to 
further the hanging of his picture, ‘ The Dead Child.’ 

However, some people arrived ; more than fifteen persons 
came in and went off in less than an hour—fathers bringing 
young pupils, exhibitors anxious to say a good word on their 
own behalf, friends who wanted to barter influence, even 
women who placed their talents under the protection of their 
charms. And one should have seen the painter play his part 
as a candidate, shaking hands most lavishly, saying to one 
visitor : ‘ Your picture this year is so pretty, it pleases mo 
so much!’ then feigning astonishment with another: ‘Whatl 
you haven’t had a medal yet ? ’ and repeating to all of them : 

‘ Ah ! If I belonged to the committee, I’d make them walk 
straight.’ ne sent every one away delighted, closed the door 
behind each visitor with an air of extreme amiability, through 
which, however, there pierced the secret sneer of an ex¬ 
lounger on the pavement. 

‘ You see, eh ? ’ he said to Claude, at a moment when 
they happened to be left alone. ‘ What a lot of time I lose 
with those idiots ! ’ 

Then ho approached the large window, and abruptly 
opened one of the casements ; and on one of the balconies of 
the house over the way a woman clad in a lace dressing-gown 
could be distinguished waving her handkerchief. Fagerolles 
on his side waved his hand tlireo times in succession. Then 
both windows were closed again. 

Claude had recognised Irma; and amid the silence which 
fell Fagerolles quietly explained matters : 

‘ It’s convenient, you see, one can correspond. We have a 
complete system of telegraphy. She wants to speak to me, 
so I must go-’ 

Since he and Irma had resided in the avenue, they met, it 
was said, on their old footing. It was even asserted that he, 
so ‘cute,’ so well-acquainted with Parisian humbug, let 
himself be fleeced by her, bled at every moment of some good 
round sum, which she sent her maid to ask for—now to pay 
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a tradesman, now to satisfy a whim, often for nothing at all. 
or rather for the sole pleasure of emptying his pockets ; and 
this partly explained his embarrassed circumstances, liis 
indebtedness, which ever increased despite the continuous rise 
in the quotations of his canvases. 

Claude had put on his hat again. Fagerolles was shuffling 
about impatiently, looking nervously at the house over the 

way. . . 

4 1 don’t send you off, but you see she’s waiting for me, 
he said. * Well, it’s understood, your affair’s settled—that is, 
unless I’m not elected. Come to the Palais de 1 Industrie on 
the evening the voting-papers are counted. Oh ! there will 
be a regular crush, quite a rumpus ! Still, you will always 
learn if you can rely on me.’ 

At first, Claude inwardly swore that he would not trouble 
about it. Fagerolles’ protection weighed heavily upon him ; 
and yet, in his heart of hearts, he really had but one fear, 
that tho shifty follow would not keep his promise, but would 
ultimately be taken with a fit of cowardice ut the idea of 
protecting a defeated man. However, on the day of the vote 
Claude could not keep still, but went and roamed about tho 
Champs Elys6es under the pretence of taking a long walk. 
He might as well go there as elsewhere, for while waiting for 
tho Salon he had altogether ceased work. He himself could 
not vote, as to do so it was necessary to havo been 4 hung ’ 
on at least one occasion. However, he repeatedly passed 
before the Palais de l’lndustrie', the foot pavement in front of 
which interested him with its bustling aspect, its procession 
of artist electors, whom men in dirty blouses caught hold of, 
shouting to them the titles of their lists of candidates—lists 
some thirty in number emanating from every possible coterie, 
and representing every possible opinion. There was the list 
of the studios of the School of Arts, the liberal list, the list of 
the uncompromising radical painters, the conciliatory list, the 
young painters' list, even the ladies* list, and sd foith. *1 he 
scene suggested all the turmoil at the door of an electoral 
polling booth on tho morrow of a riot. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, when the voting was 
over, Claude could not resist a fit of curiosity to go and have a 
look. The staircase was now free, and whoever choso could 


• This palace, for many years tho homo of the 4 Salon,’ was built for 
tho first Paris International Exhibition, that of 1855, and demolished 
in connection with that ol 1900.—En. 
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enter. Upstairs, he came upon the huge gallery, overlooking 
the Champs Elysdes, which was set aside for the hanging 
committee. A table, forty feet long, filled the centre of this 
gallery, and entire trees were burning in the monumental 

,,*i it ^ ^ five hundred electors, 

who had remained to see the votes counted, stood there, 
mingled with friends and inquisitive strangers, talking, 
laughing, and sotting quite a storm loose under the lofty 
ceiling. Around the table, parties of people who had volun- 
teered to count the votes were already settled and at work • 
there were some fifteen of these parties in all, each com¬ 
prising a chairman and two scrutineers. Three or four more 
remained to be organised, and nobody else offered assistance ; 
in fact, every one turned away in fear of the crushing labour 
which would rivet the more zealous people to the spot far 
into the night. r 


It precisely happened that Fagerolles, who had been in 
the thick of it since the morning, was gesticulating and 
shouting, trying to make himself heard above the hubbub. 

C°me, gentlemen, we need one more man here! Come, 
some willing person, over here \ 9 ' 

And at that moment, perceiving Claude, he darted forward 
and forcibly dragged him off. 

‘ Ah ! as for you, you will just oblige me by sitting down 
there and helping us ! It’s for the good cause, dash it all I f 

Claude abruptly found himself chairman of one of the 
counting committees, and began to perform his functions 
with all the gravity of a timid man, secretly experiencing a 
good deal of emotion, as if the hanging of his canvas would 
dopend upon the conscientiousness he showed in his work. 
Ho called out the names inscribed upon the voting-papers, 
which were passed to him in little packets, while the scruti¬ 
neers, on sheets of paper prepared for the purpose, noted 
each successive vote that each candidate obtained. And all 
tins went on amidst a most frightful uproar, twenty and 
thirty names being called out at the same time by different 
voices, above the continuous rumbling of the crowd. As 
Claude could never do anything without throwing passion 
mto it, lie waxed excited, became despondent whenever a 
voting-paper did not bear Fagerolles’ name, and grew happy 
as soon as he had to shout out that name once more. More- 
oyei, lie often tasted that delight, for bis friend had made 
himself popular, showing himself everywhere, frequenting the 
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caf 6 s where influential groups of artists assembled, even ven¬ 
turing to expound his opinions there, and binding himself 
to young artists, without neglecting to bow very low to the 
members of the Institute. Thus there was a general current 
of sympathy in his favour. Fagerolles was, so to say, every¬ 
body’s spoilt child. 

Night came on at about six o’clock that rainy March day. 
The assistants brought lamps; and some mistrustful artists, 
who, gloomy and silent, were watching the counting askance, 
drew nearer. Others began to play jokes, imitated the cries 
of animals, or attempted a tyrolienne. But it was only at 
eight o'clock, when a collation of cold meat and wine was 
served, that the gaiety reached its climax. The bottles were 
hastily emptied, the men stuffed themselves with whatever 
they were lucky enough to get hold of, and there was a free- 
and-easy kind of Kermesse in that huge hall which the logs 
in the fireplace lit up with a forge-like glow. Then they all 
smoked, and the smoke set a kind of mist around the yellow 
light from the lamps, whilst on the floor trailed all the spoilt 
voting-papers thrown away during the polling; indeed, quite 
a layer of dirty paper, together with corks, breadcrumbs, and 
a few broken plates. The heels of those seated at the tablo 
disappeared amidst this litter. Reserve was cast aside ; a 
little sculptor with a pale face climbed upon a chair to 
harangue the assembly, and a painter, with stiff moustaches 
under a hook nose, bestrode a chair and galloped, bowing, 
round the table, in mimicry of the Emperor. 

Little by little, however, a good many grew tired and 
went off. At eleven o’clock there were not more than a 
couple of hundred persons present. Past midnight, however, 
some more people arrived, loungers in dress-coats and white 
ties, who had come from some theatre or soiric and wished 
to loam the result of the voting beforo all Paris know it. 
Reporters also appeared; and they could be seen darting one 
by one out of tho room as soon as a partial result was com¬ 
municated to them. - 

Claude, hoarse by now, still went on calling names. Tho 
smoke and the heat became intolerable, a smell like that of 
a cow-house rose from the muddy litter on the floor. One 
o’clock, two o’clock in the morning struck, and ho was still 
unfolding voting-papers, tho conscientiousness which ho dis- 

E layed delaying him to such a point that the other parties 
ad long since finished their work, while his was still a maze 
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of figures. At last all the additions were centralised 
and the definite result proclaimed. Fagerolles was elected, 
coming fifteenth among forty, or five places ahead of Bon- 
grand, who had been a candidate on the same list, but whose 
name must have been frequently struck out. And daylight 
was breaking when Claude reached home in the Rue Tour- 
laque, feeling both worn out and delighted. 

Then, for a couple of weeks he lived in a state of anxiety. 
A dozen times ho had the idea of going to Fagerolles’ for in¬ 
formation, but a feeling of shame restrained him. Besides, 
as the committee proceeded in alphabetical order, nothing 
perhaps was yet decided. However, one evening, on the 
Boulevard do Clichy, he felt his heart thump as he saw two 
broad shoulders, with whose lolloping motion he was well 
acquainted, coming towards him. 

They were the shoulders of Bongrand, who seemed embar¬ 
rassed. lie was the first to speak, and said : 

‘ You know matters aren't progressing very well over yon¬ 
der with those brutes. But everything isn’t lost. Fagerolles 
and I are on the watch. Still, you must rely on Fagerolles ; 
as for me, my dear fellow, I am awfully afraid of compromis¬ 
ing your chances.’ 

To tell the truth, there was constant hostility between Bon¬ 
grand and the President of the hanging committee, Mazel, a 
famous master of the School of Arts, and the last rampart of 
the elegant, buttery, conventional style of art. Although they 
called each other ‘ dear colleague * and made a great show 
of shaking hands, their hostility had burst forth the very 
first day ; one of them could never ask for the admission 
of a picture without the other one voting for its rejection. 
Fagerolles, who had been elected secretary, had, on the 
contrary, made himself Mazel’s amuser, his vice, and Mazel 
forgave his old pupil’s defection, so skilfully did the renegade 
flatter him. Moreover, the young master, a regular turncoat, 
as his comrades said, showed even more severity than the 
members of the Institute towards audacious beginners. He 
only became lenient and sociable when he wanted to get a 
picture accepted, on those occasions showing himself ex¬ 
tremely fertile in devices, intriguing and carrying the vote 
with all the supple deftness of a conjurer. 

The committee work was really a hard task, and even 
Bongrand’s strong legs grew tired of it. It was cut out every 
day by the assistants. An endless row of large pictures 
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rested on the ground against the handrails, all along the 
first floor galleries, right round the Palace; and every after¬ 
noon, at one o'clock precisely, the forty committee-men, 
headed by their president, who was equipped with a bell, 
started off on a promenade, until all the letters in the 
alphabet, serving as exhibitors’ initials, had been exhausted. 
They gave their decisions standing, and the work was got 
through as fast as possible, the worst canvases being rejected 
without going to the vote. At times, however, discussions 
delayed the party, there camo a ten minutes’ quarrel, and 
some picture which caused a dispute was reserved for the 
evening revision. Two men, holding a cord some thirty feet 
long, kept it stretched at a distance of four paces from the 
line of pictures, 60 as to restrain the committee-men, who kept 
on pushing each other in the heat of their dispute, and whose 
stomachs, despite everything, were ever pressing against the 
cord. Behind the committee marched seventy museum - 
keepers in white blouses, executing evolutions under the 
orders of a brigadier. At each decision communicated to 
them by tho secretaries, they sorted the pictures, the accepted 
paintings being separated from the rejected ones, which were 
carried off liko corpses after a battle. And the round lasted 
during tw’o long hours, without a moment’s respite, and with¬ 
out there being a single chair to sit upon. The committee¬ 
men had to remain on their legs, tramping on in a tired way 
amid icy draughts, which compelled even tho least chilly 
among them to bury their noses in the depths of their fur- 
lined overcoats. 

Then tho three o'clock snack proved very welcome: 
there was half an hour’s rest at a buffet, where claret, 
chocolate, and sandwiches could be obtained. It was there 
that the market of mutual concessions was held, that tho 
bartering of influence and votes was carried on. In order 
that nobody might be forgotten amid the hailstorm of 
applications which fell upon the committee-men, most of 
them carried little note-books, which they consulted ; and 
they promised to vote for certain exhibitors whom a colleague 
protected on condition that this colleague voted for tho ones 
in whom they wore interested. Others, however, taking no 
part in these intrigues, either from austerity or indifference, 
finished the interval in smoking a cigarette and gazing 
vacantly about them. 

Then the work began again, but more agreeably, in a 

s 
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gallery where there were chairs, and even tables with pens 
and paper and ink. All the pictures whose height did not 
reach four feet ten inches were judged there—* passed on the 
easel,’ as the expression goes—being ranged, ten or twelve 
together, on a kind of trestle covered with green baize. A 
good many committee-men then grew absent-minded, several 
wrote their letters, and the president had to get angry to 
obtain presentable majorities. Sometimes a gust of passion 
swopt by; they all jostled each other; the votes, usually 
given by raising the hand, took place amid such feverish 
excitement that hats and walking-sticks were waved m the 
air above tho tumultuous surging of heads. , „ M , , 

And it was there, * on the easel,’ that * The Dead Child 
at last made its appearance. During the previous week 
Fagerolles, whose pocket-book was full of memoranda, had 
resorted to all kinds of complicated bartering in order to 
obtain votes in Claude’s favour; but it was a difficult 
business, it did not tally with his other engagements, and 
ho only met with refusals as soon as ho mentioned his 
friend’s name. He complained, moreover, that he could get 
no help from Bongrand, who did not carry a pocket-book, 
and who was so clumsy, too, that ho spoilt the best causes by 
his outbursts of unseasonable frankness. A score of times 
already would Fagerolles have forsaken Claude, had it not 
been for his obstinate desire to try his power over his col¬ 
leagues by asking for tho admittance of a work by L an tier, 
which was a reputed impossibility. However, people should 
seo if ho wasn’t yet strong enough to force the committee into 
compliance with liis wishes. Moreover, perhaps from the 
depths of his conscience there came a cry for justice, an 
unconfessed feeling of respect for the man whose ideas he had 


As it happened, Mazel was in a frightfully bad humour 
that day. At the outset of the sitting the brigadier had 
come to him, saying : ‘ There was a mistake yesterday, Mon¬ 
sieur Mazel. A hors-concours 1 picture was rejected. You 
know, No. 2520, a nude woman under a tree.’ 

In fact, on the day before, this painting had been con¬ 
signed to tho grave amid unanimous contempt, nobody 

1 A painting by one of those artists who, from tho fact that they had 
obtained medals at previous Salons, had the right to go on exhibiting as 
long as they lived, the committee being debarred from rejecting tneir 
work, however bad it might be.—E d. 
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having noticed that it was the work of an old classical painter 
highly respected by the Institute; and the brigadier's fright, 
and the amusing circumstance of a picture having thus been 
condemned by mistake, enlivened the younger members of 
the committee and made them sneer in a provoking manner. 

Mazel, who detested such mishaps, which he rightly felt 
were disastrous for the authority of the School of Arts, made 
an angry gesture, and drily said : 

‘ Well, fish it out again, and put it among the admitted 
pictures. It isn’t so surprising, there was an intolerable 
noise yesterday. How can one judge anything like that at 
a gallop, when one can’t even obtain silence ? ’ 

He rang his bell furiously, and added : 

• Come, gentlemen, everything is ready—a little goodwill, 
if you please.' 

Unluckily, a fresh misfortune occurred as soon as the first 
paintings were set on the trestle. One canvas among others 
attracted Mazol’s attention, so bad did he consider it, so 
sharp in tone as to make one’s very teeth grate. As his sight 
was failing him, he leant forward to look at the signature, 
muttering the while : * Who’s the pig-’ 

But ho quickly drew himself up. quite shocked at having 
read the name of one of his friends, an artist who, like him¬ 
self, was a rampart of healthy principles. Hoping that ho 
had not been overheard, ho thereupon called out : 

* Superb ! No. 1, eh, gentlemen ? ’ 

No. 1 was granted—the formula of admission which 
entitled the picture to be hung on the line. Only, some of 
the committee-men laughed and nudged each other, at which 
Mazel felt very hurt, and became very fierce. 

Moreover, they all made such blunders at times. A great 
many of them eased their feelings at the first glance, and 
then recalled their words as soon as they had deciphered the 
signature. This ended by making them cautious, and so 
with furtivo glances they mado suro of the artist’s namo 
before expressing any opinion. Besides, whenever a col¬ 
league’s work, some fellow committee-man’s suspicious- 
looking canvas, was brought forward, they took the precaution 
to warn each other by making signs behind the painter’s 
back as if to say, ‘ Take care, no mistake, mind ; it’s his 


picture.’ . 

Fagerolles, despito his colleagues’ fidgety nerves, carried 

the day on a first occasion. It was a question of admitting 
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a frightful portrait painted by one of his pupils, whose family, 
a very wealthy one, received him on a footing of intimacy. 

To achieve this he had taken Mazel on one side in order to try 
to move him with a sentimental story about an unfortunate 
father with three daughters, who were starving, -but tne 
president let himself be entreated for a long while, saying 
that a man shouldn’t waste his time painting when be was 
dying for lack of food, and that he ought to have a little 
more consideration for his three daughters ! However, in the 
result, Mazel raised his hand, alone, with Fagerolles. borne 
of the others then angrily protested, and even two members 
of the Institute seemed disgusted, whereupon. Fagerolles 

whispered to them in a low key : . , , 

• It’s for Mazel! He begged me to vote. The painter s a 
relative of his, I think ; at all events, he greatly wants the 

picture to bo accepted.’ 

At this the two academicians promptly raised their hands, 
and a largo majority declared itself in favour of the portrait. 

But all at once laughter, witticisms, and indignant cries 
ran- out : ‘ The Dead Child ’ had just been placed on the 
trestle. Were they to have the Morgue sent to them now ? 
said some. And while the old men drew back in alarm, the 
younger ones scoffed at the child’s big head, which was 
plainly that of a monkey who had died from trying to 

swallow a gourd. . . , 

Fa-erolles at once understood that the game was lost. 

At first ho tried to spirit the vote away by a joke, m 

accordance with his skilful tactics: ^ t 

* Come, gentlemen, an old combatant- - 
But furious exclamations cut him short. Oh, no 1 not 
that one. They knew him, that old combatant! A madman 
who had been persevering in his obstinacy for fifteen years 
past—a proud, stuck-up fellow who posed for being a genius, 
and who had talked about demolishing the Salon, without even 
sending a picture that it was possible to accept. All their 
hatred of independent originality, of the competition of the 
‘ shop over the way,’ which frightened them, of that in¬ 
vincible power which triumphs even when it is seemingly 
defeated, resounded in their voices. No, no; away withi it1 
Then Fagerolles himself made the mistake of getting 
irritated, yielding to the anger he felt at finding what little 

real influence he possessed. # . ., 

‘ You are unjust; at least, be impartial, he said. 
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Thereupon the tumult reached a climax. _ Ho was sur¬ 
rounded and jostled, arms waved about him in threatening 
fashion, and angry words were shot out at hnn like bullets. 

• You dishonour the committee, monsieur ! 

‘ If you defend that thing, it’s simply to get your name in 

the newspapers! ’ , 

* You aren’t competent to speak on the subject. 

Then Fagerolles, beside himself, losing even the pliancy 
of his bantering disposition, retorted : 

‘ I’m as competent as you are.’ ... ..... 

‘ Shut up ! ’ resumed a comrade, a very irascible little 

painter with a fair complexion. ‘ You surely don t want to 

make us swallow such a turnip as that? . 

Yes ves a turnip ! They all repeated the word in tones 

of conviction-tbat word which they usually cast at the very 
worst smudges, at the pale, cold, glairy painting of daubers. 

«All right,’ at last said Fagerolles, clenching his teeth. 

‘ I demand the vote.’ , , f , . , 

Since the discussion had become envenomed, Mazel had 
been ringing his bell, extremely Hushed at finding lus 

aU 1 ^Geiftk.nen—come, gentlemen; it’s extraordinary that 
one can’t settle matters without shouting—I beg of you, 

D At ”1 ast”he" obtained a little silence. In reality, lie was 
not a bad-hearted man. Why should not they admit that 
little picture, although lie himself thought it execrable . 

They admitted so many others ! _ , 

‘ Come, gentlemen, the vote is asked for. 

He himself was, perhaps, about to raise his hand, when 
Bongrand, who had hitherto remained silent, with the blood 
rising to his cheeks in the anger ho was trying to restrain, 
abruptly went off like a pop-gun. most unseasonably giving 
vent to the protestations of his rebellious conscience. 

* But, curse it all! there are not four among us capable of 

turning out such a piece of work ! .. 

Some grunts sped around ; but the sledge-hammer blow 

had come upon them with such force that nobody answered 

* Gentlemen, the vote is asked for, curtly repeated Mazel, 

Wh °His d tone n sufficed to explain everything : it expressed all 
liis latent hatred of Bongrand, the fierce rivalry that lay 
hidden under their seemingly good-natured handshakes. 
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Tilings rarely came to such a pass as this. They almost 
always arranged matters. But in the depths of their ravaged 
pride there were wounds which always bled; they secretly 
waged duels which tortured them with agony, despite the 
smile upon their lips. 

Bongrand and Fagerolles alone raised their hands, and 
‘ The Dead Child,’ being rejected, could only perhaps be 
rescued at the general revision. 

This general revision was the terrible part of the task. 
Although, after twenty days’ continuous toil, the committee 
allowed itself forty-eight hours’ rest, so as to enable the 
keepers to prepare tho final work, it could not help shudder¬ 
ing on the afternoon w'hen it came upon the assemblage of 
three thousand rejected paintings, from among which it had 
to rescue as many canvases as were necessary for the then 
regulation total of two thousand five hundred admitted works 
to be complete. Ah t those three thousand pictures, placed 
one after the other alongside the walls of all the galleries, 
including the outer one, deposited also even on tho floors, and 
lying there like stagnant pools, between which the attendants 
devised little paths—they were like an inundation, a deluge, 
which rose up, streamed over tho wholo Palais do l’lndustrie, 
and submerged it beneath the murky flow of all the mediocrity 
and madness to be found in tho river of Art. And but a 
single afternoon sitting was held, from one till seven o’clock— 
six hours t)f wild galloping through a maze! At first they 
held out against fatigue and strove to keep their vision clear; 
but the forced march soon made their legs give way, their 
eyesight was irritated by all tho dancing colours, and yet it 
was still necessary to march on, to look and judge, even until 
they broke down with fatigue. By four o’clock tho march 
was like a rout—the scattering of a defeated army. Some 
committee-men, out of breath, dragged themselves along very 
far in tho rear ; others, isolated, lost amid the frames, fol¬ 
lowed the narrow paths, renouncing all prospect of emerging 
from them, turning round and round without any hope of ever 
getting to the end ! How could they be just and impartial, 
good heavens ? What could they select from amid that heap 
of horrors ? Without clearly distinguishing a landscape from 
a portrait, they made up tho number they required in pot- 
luck fashion. Two hundred, two hundred and forty—another 
eight, they still wanted eight more. That one ? No, that 
other. As you like! Seven, eight, it was over! At last 
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they had got to the end, and they hobbled away, saved— 
free ! 

In one gallery a fresh scene drew them once more round 
4 The Dead Child,’ lying on the floor among other waifs. But 
this time they jested. A joker pretended to stumble and set 
his foot in the middle of the canvas, while others trotted 
along the surrounding little paths, as if trying to find out 
which was the picture’s top and which its bottom, and declar¬ 
ing that it looked much better topsy-turvy. 

Fagerolles himself also began to joke. 

4 Come, a little courage, gentlemen ; go the round, examino 
it, vou’ll be repaid for your trouble. Really now, gentlemen, 
be kind, rescue it; pray do that good action ! * 

They all grew merry in listening to him, but with cruel 
laughter they refused more harshly than ever. No, no, 
never! 

4 Will you take it for your “ charity ” ? * cried a comrade. 

This was a custom ; the committee-men had a right to a 
4 charity ’; each of them could select a canvas among the 
lot, no matter how execrable it might bo, and it was there¬ 
upon admitted without examination. As a rule, the bounty 
of this admission was bestowed upon poor artists. Tho 
forty paintings thus rescued at tho eleventh hour, were those 
of the beggars at the door—those whom one allowed to glide 
with empty stomachs to the far end of tho table. 

‘For my “charity,”’ repeated Fagerolles, feeling very much 
embarrassed ; 4 the fact is, I meant to take another painting 
for my 44 charity.” Yes, some flowers by a lady-’ 

He was interrupted by loud jeers. Was she pretty ? In 
front of the women’s paintings tho gentlemen wore particu¬ 
larly prone to sneer, never displaying the least gallantry. 
And Fagerolles remained perplexed, for tho ‘lady’ in question 
was a person whom Irma took an interest in. Ho trombled 
at the idea of the terrible scene which would ensue should 
he fail to keep his promise. An expedient occurred to him. 

4 Well, and you, Bongrand ? You might very well tako 
this funny littlo dead child for your charity.’ 

Bongrand, wounded to the heart, indignant at all tho 
bartering, waved his long arms : 

4 What II? I insult a real painter in that fashion ? Lot 
him be prouder, dash it, and never send anything to the 
Salon ! ’ 

Then, as the others still wont on sneering, Fagerolles, 
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desirous that victory should remain to him, made up his 
mind, with a proud air, like a man who is conscious of his 
strength and does not fear being compromised. 

‘ All right, I’ll take it for my “ charity,” ’ he said. 

The others shouted bravo, and gave him a bantering 
ovation, with a series of profound bows and numerous hand¬ 
shakes. All honour to the brave fellow who had the courage 
of his opinions! And an attendant carried away in his arms 
the poor derided, jolted, soiled canvas ; and thus it was that 
a picture by the painter of ‘In the Open Air’ was at last 
accepted by the hanging committee of the Salon. 

On tho very next morning a note from Fagerolles apprised 
Claude, in a couple of lines, that ho had succeeded in getting 
‘ The Dead Child ’ admitted, but that it had not been managed 
without trouble. Claude, despite the gladness of the tidings, 
felt a pang at his heart; the noto was so brief, and was 
written in such a protecting, pitying style, that all the 
humiliating features of the business were apparent to him. 
1' or a moment ho felt sorry over this victory, so much so 
that he would have liked to take his work back and hide it. 
Then his delicacy of feeling, his artistic pride again gave 
way, so much did protracted waiting for success make 
his wretched heart bleed. Ah ! to be seen, to make his 
way despite everything I He had reached the point when 
conscience capitulates; lie once more began to long for 
tho opening of the Salon with all the feverish impatience of 
a beginner, again living in a state of illusion which showed 
him a crowd, a press of moving heads acclaiming his canvas. 

By degrees Paris had made it the fashion to patronise 
‘ varnishing day ’—that day formerly set aside for painters 
only to come and finish tho toilets of their pictures. Now, 
however, it was like a feast of early fruit, one of those 
solemnities whioh set the city agog and attract a tremendous 
crowd. For a week past tho newspaper press, the streets, 
and the public had belonged to the artists. They held Paris 
in their grasp; the only matters talked of were themselves, 
their exhibits, their sayings or doings—in fact, everything 
connected with them. It was one of those infatuations 
which at last draw bands of country folk, common soldiers, 
and even nursemaids to the galleries on days of gratuitous 
admission, in such wise that fifty thousand visitors are 
recorded on some fine Sundays, an entire army, all the rear 
battalions of the ignorant lower orders, following society, 
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and marching, with dilated eyes, through that vast picture 
shop. 

That famous * varnishing day ’ at first frightened Claude, 
who was intimidated by the thought of all the fine people 
whom the newspapers spoke about, and he resolved to wait 
for the more democratic day of the real inauguration. Ho 
even refused to accompany Sandoz. But he was consumed 
by such a fever, that after all he started off abruptly at 
eight o’clock in tho morning, barely taking time to eat a bit 
of bread and cheese beforehand. Christine, who lacked the 
courage to go with him, kissed him again and again, feeling 
anxious and moved. 

* Mind, my dear, don’t worry, whatever happens,’ said she. 

Claude felt somewhat oppressed as ho entered the Gallery 
of Honour. His heart was beating fast from the swiftness 
with which he had climbed the grand staircase. There was 
a limpid May sky out of doors, and through tho linen 
awnings, stretched under the glazed roof, there filtered a 
bright white light, while the open doorways, communicating 
with tho garden gallery, admitted moist gusts of quivering 
freshness. For a moment Claude drew breath in that 
atmosphere which w r as already tainted with a vague smell of 
varnish and the odour of tho musk with which the women 
present perfumed themselves. At a glance ho took stock of 
tho piotures on tho walls: a huge massacre scene in front of 
him, streaming with carmine ; a colossal, pallid, religious 
picture on his left; a Government order, tho commonplace 
delineation of some official festivity, on tho right ; and then 
a variety of portraits, landscapes, and indoor scenes, all 
glaring sharply amid tho fresh gilding of their frames. 
However, tho fear which he retained of the folks usually 
present at this solemnity led him to direct his glances upon 
the gradually increasing crowd. On a circular settee in the 
centre of the gallery, from which sprang a sheaf of tropical 
foliage, there sat three ladies, three monstrously fat creatures, 
attired in an abominable fashion, who had settled there to 
indulge in a whole day’s backbiting. Behind him he heard 
somebody crushing harsh syllables in a hoarse voice. It was 
an Englishman in a check-pattern jacket, explaining tho 
massacre scene to a yellow woman buried in tho depths of 
a travelling ulster. There were some vacant spaces ; groups 
of people formed, scattered, and formed again further on ; 
all heads were raised ; the men carried walking-sticks and 
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had overcoats on their arms, the women strolled about 
slowly, showing distant profiles as they stopped before the 
pictures; and Claude’s artistic eye was caught by the flowers 
in their hats and bonnets, which seemed very loud in tint 
amid the dark waves of the men’s silk hats. He perceived 
three priests, two common soldiers who had found their way 
there no one knew whence, some endless processions of 
gentlemen decorated with the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, and troops of girls and their mothers, who con¬ 
stantly impeded the circulation. However, a good many of 
these people know each other ; there were smiles and bows 
from afar, at times a rapid handshake in passing. And 
conversation was carried on in a discreet tone of voice, above 
which rose the continuous tramping of feet. 

Then Claude began to look for his own picture. He tried 
to find his way by means of the initial letters inscribed above 
the entrances of the galleries, but made a mistake, and went 
through those on the left hand. There was a succession of 
open entrances, a perspective of old tapestry door-hangings, 
with glimpses of the distant pictures. He went as far as 
the great western gallery, and came back by the parallel 
suite of smaller galleries without finding that allotted to the 
letter L. And when he reached the Gallery of Honour 
again, the crowd had greatly increased. In fact, it was now 
scarcely possible for one to move about there. Being unable 
to advance, he looked around, and recognised a number of 
painters, that nation of painters which was at home there 
that day, and was therefore doing the honours of its abode. 
Claude particularly remarked an old friend of the Boutin 
Studio—a young fellow consumed with the desire to advertise 
himself, who had been working for a medal, and who was 
now pouncing upon all the visitors possessed of any in¬ 
fluence and forcibly taking them to see his pictures. Then 
there was a celebrated and wealthy painter who received his 
visitors in front of his work with a smile of triumph on his 
lips, showing himself compromisingly gallant with the ladies, 
who formed quite a court around him. And there were all 
tho others : the rivals who execrated one another, although 
they shouted words of praise in full voices; the savage 
fellows who covertly watched their comrades' success from 
tho corner of a doorway; tho timid ones whom one oould not 
for an empire induce to pass through the gallery where their 
pictures w’ore hung; the jokers who hid the bitter mortification 
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of their defeat under arramusing witticism ; the sincere ones 
who were absorbed in contemplation, trying to understand 
the various works, and already in fancy distributing the 
medals. And the painters’ families were also there. One 
charming young woman was accompanied by a coquettishly 
bedecked child; a sour-lookiug, skinny matron of middle- 
class birth was flanked by two ugly urchins in black ; a 
fat mother had foundered on a bench amid quite a tribe of 
dirty brats; and a lady of mature charms, still very good- 
looking, stood beside her grown-up daughter, quietly watching 
a hussy pass—this hussy being the father's mistress. And 
then there were also the models—women who pulled one 
another by the sleeve, who showed one another tlicir own 
forms in the various pictorial nudities, talking very loudly 
the while and dressed without taste, spoiling their superb 
figures by such wretched gowns that they seemed to be 
hump-backed beside the well-dressed dolls—those Parisiennes 
who owed their figures entirely to their dressmakers. 

When Claude got free of the crowd, ho enfiladed the lino 
of doorways on the right hand. Ilis letter was on that side ; 
but he searched the galleries marked with an L without 
finding anything. Perhaps his canvas had gone astray and 
served to fill up a vacancy elsewhere. So when ho had 
reached the large eastern gallery, he set oft' along a number 
of other little ones, a secluded suite visited by very few 
people, where the pictures seemed to frown with boredom. 
And there again ho found nothing. Bewildered, distracted, 
he roamed about, went on to the garden gallery, searching 
among the superabundant exhibits which overflowed there, 
pallid and shivering in the crude light; and eventually, after 
other distant excursions, he tumbled into the Gallery of 
Honour for the third time. 

There was now quite a crush there. All those who in 
any way create a stir in Paris were assembled together—the 
celebrities, the wealthy, the adored, talent, money and grace, 
the masters of romance, of the drama and of journalism, 
clubmen, racing men and speculators, women of every 
category, hussies, actresses and society belles. And Claude, 
angered by his vain search, grew amazed at the vulgarity of the 
facee thus massed together, at the incongruity of tho toilets— 
but a few of which wero elegant, while so many were common 
looking—at the lack of majesty which that vaunted * society ’ 
displayed, to such a point, indeed, that tho four which had 
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made him tremble was changed into contempt. Were these 
the people, then, who were going to jeer at his picture, pro¬ 
vided it were found again ? Two little reporters with fair 
complexions were completing a list of persons whose names 
they intended to mention. A critic pretended to take some 
notes on the margin of his catalogue ; another was holding 
forth in professor’s stylo in the centre of a party of beginners ; 
a third, all by himself, with his hands behind his back, 
seemed rooted to one spot, crushing each work beneath his 
august impassibility. And what especially struck Claude was 
the jostling flock-like behaviour of the people, their banded 
curiosity in which there was nothing youthful or passionate, 
the bitterness of their voices, the weariness to be read on 
their faces, their general appearance of suffering. Envy was 
already at work; there was the gentleman who makes him¬ 
self witty with the ladies; the one who, without a word, 
looks, gives a terrible shrug of the shoulders, and then goos 
oil; and there were the two who remain for a quarter of an 
hour leaning over tho handrail, with their noses close to a 
little canvas, whispering very low and exchanging the know¬ 
ing glances of conspirators. 

But Fagorolles had just appeared, and amid the con¬ 
tinuous ebb and flow of the groups there seemed to be no one 
left but him. With his hand outstretched, he seemed to show 
himself everywhere at tho same time, lavishly exerting him¬ 
self to play the double part of a young ‘master’ and an 
influential member of tho hanging committee. Overwhelmed 
with praise, thanks, and complaints, ho had an answer ready 
for everybody without losing aught of his affability. Since 
early morning ho had been resisting tho assault of tho petty 
painters of his set who found their pictures badly hung. It 
was the usual scamper of the first moment, everybody looking 
for everybody else, rushing to see one another and bursting 
into recriminations—noisy, interminable fury. Either tho 
picture was too high up, or tho light did not fall upon it 
properly, or the paintings near it destroyed its effect; in fact, 
some talked of unhooking their works and carrying them off. 
One tall thin fellow was especially tenacious, going from 
gallery to gallery in pursuit of Fagerolles, who vainly explained 
that he was innocent in the matter and could do nothing. 
Numerical order was followed, the pictures for each wall were 
deposited on the floor below and then hung up without 
anybody being favoured. He oarried his obligingness so far 
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as to promise his intervention when the galleries were 
rearranged after the medals had been awarded ; but even then 
he did not manage to calm the tall thin fellow, who still 
continued pursuing him. 

Claude for a moment elbowed his way through the crowd 
to go and ask Fagerolles where his picture had been hung. 
But on seeing his friend so surrounded, pride restrained 
him. Was there not something absurd and painful about this 
constant need of another’s help ? Besides, he suddenly re¬ 
flected that he must have skipped a whole suite of galleries 
on the right-hand side ; and, indeed, there were fresh leagues 
of painting there. He ended by reaching a gallery where a 
stilling crowd was massed in front of a large picture which 
filled the central panel of honour. At first he could not see 
it, there was such a surging sea of shoulders, such a thick wall 
of heads, such a rampart of hats. People rushed forward with 
gaping admiration. At length, however, by dint of rising on 
tiptoe, ho perceived the marvel, and recognised the subject, 
by what had been told him. 

It was Fagerolles’ picture. And in that ‘ Picnic ’ ho found 
his own forgotten work, ‘ In tho Open Air,’ the same light 
key of colour, tho same artistic formula, but softened, trick- 
ishly rendered, spoilt by skin-deep elegance, everything being 
‘arranged ’ with infinite skill to satisfy tho low ideal of tho 
public. Fagerolles had not made the mistake of stripping his 
threo women ; but, clad in the audacious toilets of women of 
society, they showed no little of their persons. As for the 
two gallant gentlemen in summer jackets besido them, they 
realised the ideal of everything most distingui ; while afar 
off a footman was pulling a hamper off tho box of a landau 
drawn up behind the trees. The whole of it, the figures, tho 
drapery, the bits of still life of the repast, stood out gaily in 
full sunlight against the darkened foliage of tho background ; 
and the supremo skill of tho painter lay in his pretended 
audacity, in a mendacious semmance of forcible treatment 
which just sufficed to send the multitude into ecstasies. It 
was like a storm in a cream-jug I 

Claude, being unable to approach, listened to the remarks 
around him. At last there was a man who depicted real 
truth ! He did not press his points like those fools of tho 
new school; ho know how to convey everything without 
showing anything. Ah ! tho art of knowing where to draw 
the line, the art of letting things be guessed, the respect duo 
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to the public, the approval of good society! And withal such 
delicacy, such charm and art 1 He did not unseasonably 
deliver himself of passionate things of exuberant design ; no, 
when he had taken three notes from nature, he gave those 
three notes, nothing more. A newspaper man who arrived 
wont into raptures over the ‘ ricnic,’ and coined the expression 
‘ a very Parisian stylo of painting.’ It was repeated, and 
people no longer passed without declaring that the picture 
was * very Parisian ’ indeed. 

All those bent shoulders, all those admiring remarks 
rising from a sea of spines, ended by exasperating Claude ; 
and seized with a longing to see the faces of tho folk who 
created success, he manoeuvred in such a way as to lean his 
back against the handrail hard by. From that point, he had 
tho public in front of him in tho grey light filtering through 
tho linen awning which kept the centre of the gallery in 
shade ; whilst tho brighter light, gliding from the edges of 
the blinds, illumined the paintings on the walls with a white 
flow, in which the gilding of the frames acquired a warm sun¬ 
shiny tint. Claude at once recognised the people who had 
formerly derided him—if these were not the same, they were 
at least their relatives—serious, however, and enraptured, 
their appearance greatly improved by their respectful attention. 
Tho evil look, the weariness, which he had at first remarked 
on their faces, as envious bile drew their skin together and 
dyed it yellow, disappeared here while they enjoyed the 
treat of an amiable lie. Two fat ladies, open-mouthed, were 
yawning with satisfaction. Some old gentlemen opened their 
eyes wide with a knowing air. A husband explained the 
subject to his young wife, who jogged her chin with a pretty 
motion of the neck. There was every kind of marvelling, 
beatifical, astonished, profound, gay, austere, amidst uncon¬ 
scious smiles and languid postures of the head. The 
men threw back their black silk hats, the flowers in the 
women’s bonnets glided to the napes of their necks. And all 
tho faces, after remaining motionless for a moment, were then 
drawn aside and replaced by others exactly like them. 

Then Claude, stupefied by that triumph, virtually forgot 
everything else. The gallery was becoming too small, fresh 
bands of people constantly accumulated inside it. There 
were no more vacant spaces, as there had been early in the 
morning; no more cool whiffs rose from the garden amid the 
ambient smell of varnish ; the atmosphere was now becoming 
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hot and bitter with the perfumes scattered by the women’s 
dresses. Before long the predominant odour suggested that 
of a wet dog. It must have been raining outside ; one of 
those sudden spring showers had no doubt fallen, for the 
last arrivals brought moisture with them—their clothes hung 
about them heavily and seemed to steam as soon as they 
encountered the heat of the gallery. And, indeed, patches of 
darkness had for a moment been passing above the awning of 
the roof. Claude, who raised his eyes, guessed that large 
clouds were galloping onward lashed by the north wind, that 
driving rain was beating upon the glass panes. Moire-like 
shadows darted along the walls, all the paintings became 
dim, the spectators themselves were blended in obscurity 
until the cloud was carried away, whereupon the painter saw 
the heads again emerge from the twilight, ever agape with 
idiotic rapture. 

But there was another cup of bitterness in reserve for 
Claude. On the left-hand panel, facing Fagerolles’, he 
perceived Bongrand’s picture. And in front of that painting 
there was no crush whatever ; the visitors walked by with an 
air of indifference. Yet it was Bongrand's supreme effort, 
the thrust he had been trying to give for years, a last work 
conceived in his obstinate craving to prove the virility of his 
decline. Tho hatred ho harboured against the * Village 
Wedding,’ that first masterpiece which had weighed upon all 
his toilsome after-life, had impelled him to select a contrasting 
but corresponding subject: tho ' Village Funeral ’—the funeral 
of a young girl, with relatives and friends straggling among 
fields of rye and oats. Bongrand had wrestled with himself, 
saying that people should see if he were done for, if tho 
experience of his sixty years were not worth all the lucky 
dach of his youth ; and now experience was defeated, tho 
picture was destined to be a mournful failure, like the silent 
fall of an old man, which does not oven stay passers-by in 
their onward course. There were still some mastorly bits, 
the choirboy holding the cross, the group of daughters of tho 
Virgin carrying the bier, whose white dresses and ruddy flesh 
furnished a pretty contrast with the black Sunday toggery of 
the rustio mourners, among all tho green stuff; only the 
priest in his alb, tho girl carrying the Virgin’s banner, tho 
family following tho body, were drily handled ; the whole 
picture, in fact, was displeasing in its very scienco and the 
obstinate stillness of its treatment. One found in it a fatal, 
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unconscious return to the troubled romanticism which had 
been the starting-point of the painter’s career. And the 
worst of the business was that there was justification for the 
indifference with which the public treated that art of another 
period, that cooked and somewhat dull style of painting, 
which no longer stopped one on one’s way, since great blazes 
of light had come into vogue. 

It precisely happened that Bongrand entered the gallery 
with the hesitating step of a timid beginner, and Claude felt 
a pang at his heart as ho saw him give a glance at his 
neglected picture and then another at Fagerolles’, which was 
bringing on a riot. At that moment the old painter must 
have been acutely conscious of his fall. If he had so far been 
devoured by the fear of slow decline, it was because he still 
doubted; and now he obtained sudden certainty; he was 
surviving his reputation, his talent was dead, ho would never 
moro give birth to living, palpitating works. He became very 
pale, and was about to turn and flee, when Chambouvard, the 
sculptor, entering the gallery by the other door, followed by 
his customary train of disciples, called to him without caring 
a fig for the people present: 

‘ Ah 1 you humbug, I catch you at it—admiring yourself 1* 

He, Chambouvard, exhibited that year an exeorable 
‘ Reaping Woman,’ one of those stupidly spoilt figures which 
seemed like hoaxes on his part, so unworthy they were of his 
powerful hands ; but he was nono the less radiant, feeling 
certain that ho had turned out yet another masterpiece, 
and promenading his god-like infallibility through the crowd 
which he did not hear laughing at him. 

Bongrand did not answer, but looked at him with eyes 
scorched by fever. 

‘And my machine downstairs ?’ continued the sculptor. 

‘ Have you seen it ? The little fellows of nowadays may 
try it on, but wo aro the only masters—we, old France 1 ’ 

And thereupon ho went off, followed by his oourt and 
bowing to the astonished public. 

* The brute ! ’ muttered Bongrand, suffocating with grief, 
as indignant as at the outburst of some low-bred fellow beside 
a deathbed. 

He perceived Claude, and approached him. Was it not 
cowardly to flee from this gallery ? And he determined to 
show his courage, his lofty soul, into which envy had never 
entered. 
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‘Oar friend Fagerolle3 has a success and no mistake,’ he 
said. ‘ I should be a hypocrite if I went into ecstasies over his 
picture, which I scarcely like ; but he himself is really a very 
nice fellow indeed. Besides, you know how he exerted him¬ 
self on your behalf.’ 

Claude was trying to find a word of admiration for the 
‘ Village Funeral.’ 

‘ The little cemetery in the background is so pretty ! ’ he 
said at last. ‘ Is it possible that the public-’ 

But Bongrand interrupted him in a rough voico : 

‘ No compliments of condolence, my friend, eh ? I see 
clear enough.’ 

At this moment somebody nodded to them in a familiar 
way, and Claude recognised Naudet—a Naudot who had grown 
and expanded, gilded by tho success of his colossal strokes of 
business. Ambition was turning his head ; he talked about 
sinking all the other picture dealers; he had built himself a 
palace, in which he posed as the king of tho market, central¬ 
ising masterpieces, and there opening largo art shops of tho 
modern style. One heard a jingle of millions on tho very 
threshold of his hall; ho held exhibitions there, even ran 
up other galleries elsewhere ; and each time that May came 
round, he awaited the visits of the American amateurs whom 
ho charged fifty thousand francs for a picture which ho him¬ 
self had purchased for ten thousand. Moreover, he lived 
in princely stylo, with a wife and children, a mistress, a 
country estate in Picardy, and extonsivo shooting grounds. 
His first largo profits had come from the rise in value of 
works left by illustrious artists, now defunct, whose talent 
had been denied while they lived, such as Courbot, Millet, and 
Rousseau ; and this had ended by making him disdain any 
picturo signed by a still struggling artist. However, ominous 
rumours were already in circulation. As the number of well- 
known pictures was limited, and the number of amateurs 
could barely be increased, a time seemed to be coming when 
business would prove very difficult. There was talk of a 
syndicate, of an understanding with certain bankers to keep up 
the present high prices ; the expedient of simulated sales was 
resorted to at tho H6tel Drouot—pictures being bought in at 
a big figure by the dealer himself—and bankruptcy seemed to 
be at the end of all that Stock Exchange jobbery, a perfect 
tumble head-over-heels after all the excessive, mendaoious 
agiotage. 


x 
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4 Good-day, dear master,’ said Naudet, who had drawn 
near. ‘ So you have come, like everybody else, to see my 
Fagerolles, eh ? ’ 

He no longer treated Bongrand in the wheedling, respect¬ 
ful manner of yore. And he spoke of Fagerolles as of a 
painter belonging to him, of a workman to whom he paid 
wages, and whom he often scolded. It was he who had 
settled the young artist in the Avenue de Villiers, compelling 
him to have a little mansion of his own, furnishing it as ho 
would have furnished a place for a hussy, running him into 
debt with supplies of carpets and nick-nacks, so that he 
might afterwards hold him at his mercy; and now he began 
to accuse him of lacking orderliness and seriousness, of com¬ 
promising himself like a feather-brain. Take that picture, for 
instance, a serious painter would never have sent it to the 
Salon ; it made a stir, no doubt, and people even talked of its 
obtaining the medal of honour ; but nothing could have a 
worse effect on high prices. When a man wanted to get hold 
of the Yankees, he ought to know how to remain at home, 
like an idol in the depths of his tabernacle. 

‘ You may believe me or not, my dear fellow,’ he said to 
Bongrand, ‘ but I would have given twenty thousand franos 
out of ray pocket to prevent those stupid newspapers from 
making all this row about my Fagerolles this year.’ 

Bongrand, who, despite his sufferings, was listening 
bravely, smiled. 

‘ In point of fact,’ ho said, 4 they are perhaps carrying 
indiscretion too far. I read an articlo yesterday in whioh I 
learnt that Fagerolles ate two boiled eggs every morning.’ 

He laughed over the coarse puffery which, after a first 
articlo on the 4 young master’s ’ picture, as yet seen by no¬ 
body, had for a week past kept all Paris occupied about him. 
The whole fraternity of reporters had been campaigning, 
stripping Fagerolles to the skin, telling their readers all 
about his father, the artistic zinc manufacturer, his education, 
the house in which he resided, how ho lived, even revealing 
the colour of his socks, and mentioning a habit he had of 
pinching his nose. And he was the passion of the hour, the 
4 young master ’ according to the tastes of the day, one who 
had been luoky enough to miss the Prix de Rome, and break 
off with the Sohool of Arts, whose principles, however, he 
retained. After all, the success of that style of painting 
which aims merely at approximating reality, not at rendering 
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it in all its truth, was the fortune of a season which the wind 
brings and blows away again, a mere whim on the part of the 
great lunatic city; the stir it caused was like that occasioned 
by some accident, which upsets the crowd in the morning 
and is forgotten by night amidst general indifference. 

However, Naudet noticed the * Village Funeral.’ 

‘ Hullo 1 that’s your picture, eh ? ’ ho said. ‘ So you 
wanted to give a companion to the “ Wedding ” ? Well, I 
should have tried to dissuade you ! Ah 1 the “ Weddin" ” ! 
the “ Wedding ” ! ’ 

Bongrand still listened to him without ceasing to smile. 
Barely a twinge of pain passed over his trembling lips. He 
forgot his masterpieces, the certainty of leaving an immortal 
name, he was only cognisant of the vogue which that 
youngster, unworthy of cleaning his palette, had so suddenly 
and easily acquired, that vogue which seemed to bo pushing 
him, Bongrand, into oblivion—he who had struggled for ten 
years before ho had succeeded in making himself known. 
Ah! when the new generations bury a man, if they only 
knew what tears of blood they make him shed in death ! 

However, as ho had remained silent, ho was seized with 
the fear that he might have let his suffering bo divined. 
Was he falling to the baseness of envy ? Anger with himself 
made him raise his head—a man should die erect. And 
instead of giving the violent answer which was rising to his 
lips, he said in a familiar way: 

1 You are right, Naudet, I should have dono bettor if I 
had gone to bed on the day when the idea of that picturo 
ooourred to me.’ 

‘Ah ! there he is; excuse mo ! ’ cried the dealer, making off. 

It was Fagerolles showing himself at the entrance of the 
gallery. He discreetly stood there without entering, carrying 
his good fortune with the ease of a man who knows what ho 
is about. Besides, he was looking for somebody ; ho made a 
sign to a young man, and gave him an answer, a favourable 
one,''6tf dpubt, for the other brimmed over with gratitude. 
Then two other persons sprang forward to congratulate him ; 
a woman detained him, showing him, with a martyr’s ges¬ 
ture, a bit of still life hung in a dark corner. And finally 
he disappeared, after casting but one glance at the people in 
raptures before his picture. 

Claude, who had looked and listened, was overwhelmed 
with sadness. The crush was still increasing, he now had 
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nought before him but faces gaping and sweating in the heat, 
which had become intolerable. Above the nearer shoulders 
rose others, and so on and so on as far as the door, whence 
those who could see nothing pointed out the painting to each 
other with the tips of their umbrellas, from which dripped the 
water left by the showers outside. And Bongrand remained 
there out of pride, erect in defeat, firmly planted on his legs, 
those of an old combatant, and gazing with limpid eyes upon 
ungrateful Paris. He wished to finish like a brave man, 
whose kindness of heart is boundless. Claude, who spoke to 
him without receiving any answer, saw very well that there 
was nothing behind that calm, gay face ; the mind was 
absent, it had flown away in mourning, bleeding with 
frightful torture ; and thereupon, full of alarm and respeot, 
he did not insist, but went off. And Bongrand, with his 
vacant eyes, did not even notice his departure. 

A now idea had just impelled Claude onward through the 
crowd. Ho was lost in wonderment at not having been able 
to discover his picture. But nothing could be more simple. 
Was there not some gallery where people grinned, some 
corner full of noise and banter, some gathering of jest¬ 
ing spectators, insulting a picture ? That picture would 
assuredly be his. He could still hear the laughter of the 
bygone Salon of the Rejected. And now at the door of 
each gallery ho listened to ascertain if it were there that he 
was being hissed. 

However, as ho found himself once more in the eastern 
gallery, that hall where great art agonises, that depository 
where vast, cold, and gloomy historical and religious compo¬ 
sitions are accumulated, he started, and remained motionless 
with his eyes turned upward. He had passed through that 
gallery twice already, and yet that was certainly his picture 
up yonder, so high up that ho hesitated about recognising it. 
It looked, indeed, so little, poised like a swallow at the corner 
of a frame—the monumental frame of an immense painting 
five-and-thirty feet long, representing the Deluge, a swaxming 
of yellow figures turning topsy-turvy in water of the hue of 
wine lees. On the left, moreover, there was a pitiable ashen 
portrait of a general; on the right a colossal nymph in a 
moonlit landscape, the bloodless corpse of a murdered woman 
rotting away on some grass ; and everywhere around there 
were mournful violet-shaded things, mixed up with a comic 
scene of some bibulous monkB, and an 1 Opening of the 
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Chamber of Deputies,’ with a whole page of writing on a 
gilded cartouch, bearing the heads of the better-known 
deputies, drawn in outline, together with their names. And 
high up, high up, amid those livid neighbours, the little 
canvas, over-coarse in treatment, glared ferociously with the 
painful grimace of a monster. 

Ah I * The Dead Child.’ At that distanco the wretched 
little creature was but a confused lump of flesh, the lifeless 
carcase of some shapeless animal. Was that swollen, 
whitened head a skull or a stomach ? And those poor hands 
twisted among the bedclothes, like the bent claws of a bird 
kill ed by cold ! And the bed itself, that pallidity of the 
sheets, below the pallidity of the limbs, all that white looking 
so sad, those tints fading away as if typical of the supreme 
end ! Afterwards, however, one distinguished the light eyes 
staring fixedly, ono recognised a child’s head, and it all 
seemed to suggest some disease of the brain, profoundly and 
frightfully pitiful. 

Claude approached, and then drew back to see the better. 
The light was so bad that refractions darted from all points 
across the canvas. How they had hung his little Jacques! 
no doubt out of disdain, or perhaps from shame, so as to get 
rid of the child's lugubrious ugliness. But Claudo evoked 
the little fellow such as ho had once been, and beheld him 
again over yonder in the country, so fresh and pinky, as ho 
rolled about in the grass; then in the Rue de Douai, growing 
pale and stupid by degrees, and then in the Rue Tourlaquc, 
no longer able to carry his head, and dying one night, all 
alone, while his mother was asleep ; and he beheld her also, 
that mother, the sad woman who had stopped at homo, to 
weep there, no doubt, as she was now in the habit of doing 
for entire days. No matter, she had done right in not 
coming; ’twas too mournful—their little Jacques, already 
cold in his bed, cast on one side like a pariah, and so 
brutalised by the dancing light that his face seemed to bo 
laughing, distorted by an abominable grin. 

But Claude suffered still more from the loneliness of his 
work. Astonishment and disappointment made him look 
for the crowd, the rush which he had anticipated. Why was 
he not hooted ? Ah ! the insults of yore, the mocking, the 
indignation that had rent his heart, but made him live ! 
No, nothing more, not even a passing expectoration: this 
was death. The visitors filed rapidly through the long 
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gallery, seized with boredom. There were merely some 
people in front of the ‘ Opening of the Chamber,’where they 
collected to read the inscriptions, and show each other 
the deputies’ heads. At last, hearing some laughter behind 
him, he turned round ; but nobody was jeering, some visitors 
were simply making merry over the tipsy monks, the comic 
success of the Salon, which some gentlemen explained to 
some ladies, declaring that it was brilliantly witty. And all 
these people passed beneath little Jacques, and not a head 
was raised, not a soul even knew that he was up there. 

However, the painter had a gleam of hope. On the 
central settee, two personages, one of them fat and the other 
thin, and both of them decorated with the Legion of Honour, 
sat talking, reclining against the velvet, and looking at the 
pictures in front of them. Claude drew near them and 
listened. 

‘ And I followed them,’ said the fat fellow. ‘ They went 
along the Rue St. Honoi’6, the Rue St. Roch, the Rue de la 
Chauss6e d’Antin, the Rue la Fayette-’ 

* And you spoko to them ? ’ asked the thin man, who 
appeared to be deeply interested. 

‘ No, I was afraid of getting in a rage.’ 

Claude went off and returned on three occasions, his 
heart boating fast each time that some visitor stopped 
short and glanced slowly from the line to the ceiling. He 
felt an unhealthy longing to hear one word, but one. Why 
exhibit ? How fathom public opinion ? Anything rather 
than such torturing silence! And he almost suffocated 
when he saw a young married couple approach, the husband 
a good-looking fellow with little fair moustaches, the wife, 
charming, with the delicate slim figure of a shepherdess in 
Dresden china. She had perceived the picture, and asked 
what the subject was, stupefied that she could make nothing 
out of it; and when her husband, turning over the leaves of 
the catalogue, had found the title, ‘ The Dead Child,’ she 
dragged him away, shuddering, and raising this cry of 
affright : 

‘ Oh, the horror! The police oughtn’t to allow suoh 
horrors ! ’ 

Then Claude remained there, erect, unconscious and 
haunted, his eyes raised on high, amid the continuous flow of 
the crowd which passed on, quite indifferent, without one 
glance for that unique sacred thing, visible to him alone. 
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And it was there that Sandoz came upon him, amid the 

^° St The novelist, who had been strolling about alone—bis wife 
having remained at homo beside his ailing mother bad just 
stopped short, heart-rent, below’ the little canvas, which lie 
had espied by chance. Ah ! how disgusted he felt with life ! 
He abruptly lived the days of his youth over again. He re¬ 
called the college of Plassans, his freaks with Claude on the 
banks of the Viorne, their long excursions under the burning 
sun, and all the flaming of their early ambition; and, later 
on, when they had lived side by side, he remembered their 
efforts, their certainty of coming glory, that fine irresistible, 
immoderate appetite that had made them talk of swallowing 
Paris at one bite ! How many times, at that period, had lie 
seen in Claude a great man, whose unbridled genius would 
leave the talent of all others far behind in the rear ! h irst 
had come the studio of the Impasse des Bourdonnais ; later, 
the studio of the Quai de Bourbon, with dreams of vast com¬ 
positions, projects big enough to make the Louvre burst ; and, 
meanwhile, the struggle was incessant ; the painter laboured 
ten hours a day, devoting his whole being to Ins work. And 
then what? After twenty years of that passionate hie ho 
ended thus—he finished with that poor, sinister little 
thing, which nobody noticed, which looked so distressfully 
sad in its leper-like solitude ! So much hope and torture, a 
lifetime spent in the toil of creating, to come to that, to that, 

good God I _ , e . , 

Sandoz recognised Claude standing by, and fraternal emo¬ 
tion made his voice quake as ho said to him: 

* What I so you came ? Why did you refuse to call for 

1116 Th^painter did not even apologise. Ho seemed very 

tired, overcome with somniferous stupor. 

« Well, don’t stay here,’ added Sandoz. It s past twolyo 
o’clock, and you must lunch with me. Some people wero to 
wait for me at Ledoyen’s ; but I shall give them the go-by. 
Let’s go down to the buffet; we shall pick up our spirits there, 

et> And then Sandoz led him away, holding his arm, pressing 
it, warming it, and trying to draw him from his mournful 

Bll6 *Come, dash it all! you mustn’t give way like that 
Although they have hung your picture badly, it is all the 
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same superb, a real bit of genuine painting. Oh! I know that 
you dreamt of something else ! But you are not dead yet, it 
will be for later on. And, just look, you ought to be proud, 
for it’s you who really triumph at the Salon this year. Fage- 
rolles isn’t the only one who pillages you ; they all imitate you 
now ; you have revolutionised them since your “ Open Air,” 
which they laughed so much about. Look, look I there’s 
an “ open air ” effect, and there’s another, and here and 
there—they all do it.’ 

He waved his hand towards the pictures as he and Claude 
passed along the galleries. In point of fact, the dash of clear 
light, introduced by degrees into contemporary painting, had 
fully burst forth at last. The dingy Salons of yore, with their 
pitchy canvases, had made way for a Salon full of sunshine, 
gay as spring itself. It was the dawn, the aurora which 
had first gleamed at the Salon of the Rejected, and which was 
now rising and rejuvenating art with a fine, diffuse light, 
full of infinite shades. On all sides you found Claude’s famous 
4 hluey tinge,’ oven in the portraits and the genre scenes, which 
had acquired the dimensions and the serious character of his¬ 
torical paintings. The old academical subjects had disap¬ 
peared with the cooked juices of tradition, as if the con¬ 
demned doctrine had carried its people of shadows away with 
it ; rare wore the works of pure imagination, the cadaverous 
nudities of mythology and Catholicism, the legendary subjects 
painted without faith, the anecdotic bits destitute of life—in 
fact, all the bric-d-brac of the School of Arts used up by 
generations of tricksters and fools ; and the influence of the 
new principle was evident even among thoso artists who 
lingered over the antique recipes, even among the former 
masters who had now grown old. The flash of sunlight had 
penetrated to their studios. From afar, at every step you 
took, you saw a painting transpierce the wall and form, as it 
were, a window open upon Nature. Soon the walls themselves 
would fall, and Nature would walk in ; for the breach was a 
broad one, and the assault had driven routine away in that 
gay battle waged by audacity and youth; 

‘Ah! your lot is a fine one, all the same, old fellow!’ 
continued Sandoz. ‘The art of to-morrow will'be yours; 
you have made them all.’ 

Claude thereupon opened his mouth, and, with an air of 
gloomy brutality, said in a low voice : 

4 What do I care if I have made them all, when I haven’t 
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made myself ? See hero, it’s too big an affair for me, and 
that’s what stifles me.’ 

He made a gesture to finish expressing his thought, his 
consciousness of his inability to prove the genius of the 
formula he had brought with him, the torture he felt at being 
merely a precursor, the one who sows the idea without reap¬ 
ing the glory, his grief at seeing himself pillaged, devoured 
by men who turned out hasty work, by a whole flight of fel¬ 
lows who scattered their efforts and lowered the new form of 
art, before ho or another had found strength enough to pro¬ 
duce the masterpiece which would make the end of the cen¬ 
tury a date in art. 

But Sandoz protested, the future lay open. Then, to divert 
Claude, he stopped him while crossing the Gallery of Honour, 
and said : 

4 Just look at that lady in blue before that portrait! What 
a slap Nature does give to painting ! You remember when 
we used to look at the dresses and the animation of the gal¬ 
leries in former times ? Not a painting then withstood the 
shock. And yet now there are some which don’t suffer over¬ 
much. I even noticed over thero a landscape, tho general 
yellowish tinge of which completely eclipsed all the women 
who approached it.’ 

Claude was quivering with unutterable suffering. 

4 Pray, let’s go,’ he said. 4 Take me away—I can’t stand 
it any longer.* 

They had all the trouble in the world to find a free table 
in the refreshment room. People were pressed together in 
that big, shady retreat, girt round with brown serge drapery 
under the girders of the lofty iron flooring of tho upstairs 
galleries. In tho background, and but partially visiblo in the 
darkness, stood three dressers displaying dishes of preserved 
fruit symmetrically ranged on shelves ; while, nearer at hand, 
at counters placed on the right and left, two ladies, a dark one 
and a fair one, watched tho crowd with a military air ; and 
from the dim depths of this seeming cavern rose a sea of little 
marble tables, a tide of chairs, serried, entangled, surging, 
swelling, overflowing and spreading into the gardon, under 
the broad, pallid light which fell from the glass roof. 

At last Sandoz saw some people rise. Ho darted forward and 
conquered the vacant table by sheer struggling with the mob. 

< Ah ! dash it! we are here at all events. What will you 

have to eat ? * 
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Claude made a gesture of indifference. The lunch was 
execrable ; there was some trout softened by over-boiling, some 
undercut of beef dried up in the oven, some asparagus smell¬ 
ing of moist linen, and, in addition, one had to fight to get 
served; for the hustled waiters, losing their heads, remained 
in distress in the narrow passages which the chairs were con¬ 
stantly blocking. Behind the hangings on the left, one could 
hoar a racket of saucepans and crockery ; the kitchen being 
installed there on the sand, like one of those Kermesse cook- 
shops set up by the roadside in the open air. 

Sandoz and Claude had to eat, seated obliquely and half 
strangled between two parties of people whose elbows almost- 
ended by getting into their plates; and each time that a 
waiter passed he gave their chairs a shako with his hips. 
However, tho inconvenience, like the abominable cookery, 
made one gay. People jested about the dishes, different 
tables fraternised together, common misfortune brought 
about a kind of pleasure party. Strangers ended by sympa¬ 
thising ; friends kept up conversations, although they were 
seated three rows distant from one another, and were obliged 
to turn their heads and gesticulate over their neighbours’ 
shoulders. The women particularly became animated, at 
first rather anxious as to the crush, and then ungloving their 
hands, catching up their skirts, and laughing at the first 
thimbleful of neat wine they drank. 

However, Sandoz, who had renounced finishing his meat, 
raised his voice amid tho terrible hubbub caused by the chatter 
and the serving : 

* A bit of cheese, eh ? And let’s try to get some coffee.’ 

Claude, whose eyes looked dreamy, did not hear. He was 
gazing into the garden. From his seat he could see the 
central clump of verdure, some lofty palms which stood in 
relief against the grey hangings with which the garden was 
decorated all round. A circle of statues was set out there; 
and you could see the back of a faun ; the profile of a young 
girl with full cheeks ; the face of a bronze Gaul, a colossal bit 
of romanticism which irritated one by its stupid assumption 
of patriotism; the trunk of a woman hanging by the wrists, 
some Andromeda of the Place Pigalle ; and others, and others 
still following the bends of the pathways; rows of shoulders 
and hips, heads, breasts, legs, and arms, all mingling and 
growing indistinct in the distance. On the left stretched a 
line of busts—suoh delightful ones—furnishing a most comical 
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and uncommon suite of noses. '1 here was the huge pointed 
nose of a priest, the tip-tilted nose of a soubrette, the hand- 
some classical nose of a fifteenth-century Italian woman, the 
mere fancy nose of a sailor—in fact, every kind of nose, both 
the magistrate’s and the manufacturer’s, and the nose of the 
gentleman decorated with the Legion of Honour all of them 
motionless and ranged in endless succession ! 

However, Claude saw nothing of them ; to him they were 
but grey 6pots in the hazy, greenish light. His stupor still 
lasted, and he was only conscious of one thing, the luxurious¬ 
ness of the women’s dresses, of which I10 had formed a wrong 
estimate amid the pushing in the galleries, and which we 10 
here freely displayed, as if the wearers had been promenading 
over the gravel in the conservatory of some chateau. All the 
elegance of Paris passed by, the women who had come to 
show themselves, in dresses thoughtfully combined and des¬ 
tined to be described in the morrow’s newspapers. People 
stared a great deal at an actress, who walked about with a 
queen-like tread, on the arm of a gentleman who assumed 
the complacent airs of a prince consort. The women of 
society looked like so many hussies, and they all of them 
took stock of one another with that slow glance which 
estimates the value of silk and the length of lace, and which 
ferrets everywhere, from the tips of boots to the feathers 
upon bonnets. This was neutral ground, so to say; some 
ladies who wore seated had drawn their chairs togoibor, after 
the fashion in the garden of the Tuileries, and occupied them¬ 
selves exclusively with criticising those of their own sex who 
passed by. Two female friends quickened their pace, laugh¬ 
ing. Another woman, all alone, walked up and down, mute, 
with a black look in her eyes. Some others, who had lost 
one another, met again, and began ejaculating about the 
adventure. And, meantime, the dark moving mass of men 
came to a standstill, then set off again till it stopped short 
before a bit of marble, or eddied back to a bit of bionzo. 
And among the mere bourgeois, who were few in number, 
though all of them looked out of their element there, moved 
men with celebrated names—all the illustrations of Pans. A 
name of resounding glory re-echoed as a fat, ill-clad gentle¬ 
man passed by ; the winged name of a poet followed as a pale 
man with a fiat, common face approached. A living wave 
was rising from this crowd in the even, colour ess light, when 
suddenly a flash of sunshine, from behind the clouds of a 
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final shower, set the glass panes on high aflame, making the 
stained window on the western side resplendent, and raining 
down in golden particles through the still atmosphere; and 
then everything became warm—the snowy statues amid the 
shiny green stuff, the soft lawns parted by the yellow sand of 
the pathways, the rich dresses with their glossy satin and 
bright beads, even the very voices, whose hilarious murmur 
seemed to crackle like a bright fire of vine shoots. Some 
gardeners, completing the arrangements of the flower-beds, 
turned on the taps of the stand-pipes and promenaded about 
with their pots, the showers squirting from which came 
forth again in tepid steam from the drenched grass. And 
meanwhile a plucky sparrow, who had descended from the 
iron girders, despite the number of people, dipped his beak in 
the sand in front of the buffet, eating some crumbs which a 
young woman threw him by way of amusement. Of all the 
tumult, however, Claude only heard the ocean-like din afar, the 
rumbling of the people rolling onwards in the galleries. And 
a recollection came to him, he remembered that noise which 
had burst forth like a hurricane in front of his picture at 
the Salon of the Rejected. But nowadays people no longer 
laughed at him ; upstairs the giant roar of Paris was acclaim¬ 
ing Fagerolles ! 

It so happened that Sandoz, who had turned round, said 
to Claude : ‘ Hallo I there's Fagerolles I * 

And, indeed, Fagerolles and Jory had just laid hands on a 
table near by without noticing their friends, and the journalist, 
continuing in his gruff voice a conversation which had pre¬ 
viously begun, remarked: 

4 Yes, 1 saw his “ Dead Child ” ! Ah ! the poor devil! 
what an ending 1 ’ 

But Fagerolles nudged Jory, and the latter, having caught 
sight of his two old comrades, immediately added: 

4 Ah I that dear old Claude ! How goes it, eh ? You 
know that I haven’t yet seen your picture. But I’m told that 
it’s superb.’ 

4 Superb ! * declared Fagerolles, who then began to express 
his surprise. 4 So you lunched here. What an idea ! Every¬ 
thing is so awfully bad. We two have just come from 
Ledoyen’s. Oh! such a orowd and such hustling, such mirth 1 
Bring your table nearer and let us chat a bit.’ 

They joined the two tables together. But flatterers and 
petitioners were already after the triumphant young master. 
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Three friends rose up and noisily saluted him from afar. A 

lady became smilingly contemplative when her husband had 

W’hispercd his name in her ear. And the tall, thin fellow, the 
artist whose picture had been badly hung, and who had pursued 
him since the morning, as enraged as ever, left a table where 
he was seated at the further end of the buffet, and again 
hurried forward to complain, imperatively demanding tlio 

‘Oh! go to the deuce!’ at last cried Fagerolles, his pa¬ 
tience and amiability exhausted. And he added, when the 
other had gone off, mumbling some indistinct threats: It s 
true; a fellow does all he can to be obliging, but those chaps 
would drive one mad ! All of them on the “ line . leagues 
of “ line ” then ! Ah! what a business it is to be a com¬ 
mittee-man 1 One wears out one’s legs, and one only reaps 

hatred as reward.’ . , ... 

Claude, who was looking at him with his oppressed air, 

seemed to wake up for a moment, and murmured : 

* X wrote to you ; I wanted to go and see you to thank you. 
Bongrand told me about all the trouble you had. bo thanks 

again.’ . 

But Fagerolles hastily broke in : 

«Tut, tut ! I certainly owed that much to our old 
friendship. It’s I who am delighted to have given you any 
pleasure.’ 

He showed the embarrassment which always carno upon 
him in presence of the acknowledged master of his youth, that 
kind of humility which filled him perforce when he> was. with 
the man whose mute disdain, even at this moment, sudiced to 

Bp °i, 1 Your 1 picture P ^* very good,’ slowly added Claude, who 

wished to bo kind-hearted and generous. 

This simple praise made Fagerolles heart swell with 

exaggerated, irresistible emotion, springing lie knew not 
whence; and this rascal, who believed in nothing, who 
was usually so proficient in humbug, answered m a shaky 

V01< ?Ah ! my dear fellow, ah! it’s very kind of you to tell me 

^Sandoz had at last obtained two cups of coffee andl as the 
waiter bad forgotten to bring any sugar, he had to content 
himself with some pieces which a party had left on an 
adjoining table. A few tables, indeed, had now become 
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vacant, but the general freedom had increased, and one 
woman’s laughter rang out so loudly that every head turned 
round. The men were smoking, and a bluish cloud slowly 
rose above the straggling tablecloths, stained by wine and 
littered with dirty plates and dishes. When Fagerolles, on 
his side, succeeded in obtaining two glasses of chartreuse for 
himself and Jory, he began to talk to Sandoz, whom he 
treated with a certain amount of deference, divining that 
the novelist might become a power. And Jory thereupon 
appropriated Claude, who had again become mournful and 
silent. 

‘ You know, my dear fellow,’ said the journalist, ‘ I didn’t 
send you any announcement of my marriage. On account of 
our position we managed it on the quiet without inviting any 
guosts. All the same, I should have liked to let you know. 
You will excuse me, won’t you ? ’ 

He showed himself expansive, gave particulars, full of the 
happiness of life, and egotistically delighted to feel fat and 
victorious in front of that poor vanquished fellow. He 
succeeded with everything, he said. He had given up leader¬ 
writing, feeling the necessity of settling down seriously, and 
ho had risen to the editorship of a prominent art review, on 
which, so it was asserted, he made thirty thousand francs a 
year, without mentioning certain profits realised by shady 
trafficking in the sale of art collections. The middle-class 
rapacity which ho had inherited from his mother, the 
hereditary passion for profit which had secretly impelled him 
to embark in potty speculations as soon as he had gained a few 
coppers, now openly displayed itself, and ended by making 
him a terrible customer, who bled all the artists and amateurs 
who came under his clutches. 

It was amidst this good luck of his that Mathilde, now all- 
powerful, had brought him to the point of begging her, with 
tears in his eyes, to become his wife, a request which she had 
proudly refused during six long months. 

‘ When folks are destined to live together,’ he continued, 
‘ the best course is to set everything square. You experienced 
it yourself, my dear fellow ; you know something about it, eh ? 
And if I told you that she wouldn’t consent at first—yes, it’s 
a fact—for fear of being misjudged and of doing me harm. 
Oh ! she has such grandeur, such delicacy of mind I No, 
nobody can have an idea of that woman’s qualities. Devoted, 
taking all possible care of one, economical, and aoute, too, 
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and such a good adviser ! Ah ! it was a lucky chance that I 
met her! I no longer do anything without consulting her ; 

I let her do as she likes ; she manages everything, upon my 
word.’ 

The truth was that Mathilde had finished by reducing 
him to the frightened obedience of a little boy. The once 
dissolute she-ghoul had become a dictatorial spouse, eager for 
respect, and consumed with ambition and love of money. She 
showed, too, every form of sourish virtue. It was said that 
they had been seen taking the Holy Communion together at 
Notre Dame de Lorette. They kissed one another before 
other people, and called each other by endearing nicknames. 
Only, of an evening, he had to relate how he had spent his 
time during the day, and if the employment of a single hour 
remained suspicious, if he did not bring home all the money 
he had received, down to the odd coppers, she led him the 
most abominable life imaginable. 

This, of course, Jory left unmentioned. By way of con¬ 
clusion ho exclaimed : 4 And so wo waited for my father’s 
death, and then I married her.’ 

Claude, whose mind had so far been wandering, and who 
had merely nodded without listening, was struck by that last 
sentence. 

4 What! you married her—married Mathilde ? ’ 

That exclamation summed up all the astonishment that 
the affair caused him, all the recollections that occurred to 
him of Mahoudeau's shop. That Jory, why, he could still 
hear him talking about Mathildo in an abominable manner; 
and yet he had married her ! It was really stupid for a fellow 
to speak badly of a woman, for ho never knew if ho might not 
end by marrying her some day or other ! 

However, Jory was perfectly serene, his memory was dead, 
he never allowed himself an allusion to the past, never showed 
the slightest embarrassment when his comrades’ eyes wero 
turned on him. Besides, Mathilde seemed to be a new-comer. 
He introduced her to them as if they knew nothing whatever 
about her. 

Sandoz, who had lent an ear to the conversation, greatly 
interested by this fine business, called out as soon as Jory 
and Claude became silent: 

4 Let’s be off, oh ? My legs are getting numbed.’ 

But at that moment Irma Bdcot appeared, and stopped in 
front of tho buffet. With her hair freshly gilded, she had 
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pul oil her best looks—all the tricky sheen of a tawny hussy, 
who seemed to have just stepped out of some old Renaissance 
frame ; and she wore a train of light blue brocaded silk, with 
a satin skirt covered with Alen<;on lace, of such richness that 
quite an escort of gentlemen followed her in admiration. 
On perceiving Claude among the others, she hesitated for a 
moment, seized, as it were, with cowardly shame in front of 
that ill-clad, ugly, derided devil. Then, becoming valiant, as 
it were, it was his hand that she shook the first amid all 
those well-dressed men, who opened their eyes in amazement. 
She laughed with an affectionate air, and spoke to him in a 
friendly, bantering way. 

Fagerolles, however, was already paying for the two 
chartreuses he had ordered, and at last he went off with 
Irma, whom Jory also decided to follow. Claude watched 
them walk away together, she between tho two men, moving 
on in regal fashion, greatly admired, and repeatedly bowed to 
by people in the crowd. 

‘ One can see very well that Mathilde isn’t here,’ quietly 
remarked Sandoz. ‘Ah ! my friend, what clouts Jory would 
receive on getting homo! ’ 

The novelist now asked for the bill. All the tables were 
becoming vacant ; there only remained a litter of bones and 
crusts. A couple of waiters were wiping the marble slabs 
■*with sponges, whilst a third raked up the soiled sand. Behind 
tho brown serge hangings the staff of the establishment was 
lunching—one could hear a grinding of jaws and husky 
laughter, a rumpus akin to that of a camp of gipsies devouring 
the contents of their saucepans. 

Claude and Sandoz went round the garden, where they 
discovered a statue by Mahoudeau, very badly placed in a 
corner near tho eastern vestibule. It was the bathing girl at 
last, standing erect, but of diminutive proportions, being 
scarcely as tall as a girl ten years old, but charmingly 
delicate—with slim hips and a tiny bosom, displaying all the 
exquisite hesitancy of a sprouting bud. The figure seemed 
to exhale a perfume, that grace which nothing can give, but 
which flowers where it lists, stubborn, invincible, perennial 
grace, springing still and ever from Mahoudeau’s thick 
fingers, which were so ignorant of their speoial aptitude that 
they had long treated this very grace with derision. 

Sandoz could not help smiling. 

' And to think that this fellow has done everything he 
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could to warp bis talent. If his figure were better placed, it 
would meet with great success.’ 

‘ Yes, great success,’ repeated Claude. ‘ It is very pretty.’ 

Precisely at that moment they perceived Mahoudeau, 
already in the vestibule, and going towards the staircase. 
They called him, ran after him, and then all three remained 
talking together for a few minutes. The ground-floor gallery 
stretched away, empty, with its sanded pavement, and the 
pale light streaming through its large round windows. One 
might have fancied oneself under a railway bridge. Strong 
pillars supported the metallic framework, and an icy chillness 
blow from above, moistening the sand in which one's feet 
sank. In the distance, behind a torn curtain, one could see 
rows of statues, the rejected sculptural exhibits, the casts 
which poor sculptors did not even remove, gathered together 
in a livid kind of Morgue, in a state of lamentable abandon¬ 
ment. But what surprised one, on raising one's head, was 
the continuous din, the mighty tramp of the public over the 
flooring of the upper galleries. One was deafened by it ; it 
rolled on without a pause, as if interminable trains, going 
at full speed, were over and ever shaking tho iron girders. 

When Mahoudeau had been complimented, he told Claude 
that he had searched for his picture in vain. In the depths 
of what hole could they have put it ? Then, in a fit of 
affectionate remembrance for tho past, he asked anxiously 
after Gagniere and Dubucho. Where were the Salons of yoro 
which they had all reached in a band, tho mad excursions 
through tho galleries as in an enemy’s country, tho violent 
disdain they had felt on going away, tho discussions which 
had made their tongues swell and emptied their brains? 
Nobody now saw Dubuche. Two or three times a month 
Gagniere came from Melun, in a state of bewilderment, to 
attend some concert; and he now took such little interest in 
painting that he had not even looked in at tho Salon, 
although he exhibited his usual landscape, the same view 
of the banks of the Seine which he had been sending for 
the last fifteen years—a picture of a pretty greyish tint, 
so conscientious and quiet that the public had never re¬ 
marked it. 

‘I was going upstairs,’ resumed Mahoudeau. « Will you 
come with me ? ’ 

Claude, pale with suffering, raised his eyes every second. 
Ah ! that terrible rumbling, that devouring gallop of the 

v 
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monster overhead, the shock of which ho felt in his very 
limbs ! 

He held out his hand without speaking. 

< What! are you going to leave us ? ’ exclaimed Sandoz. 

Take just another turn with us, and we’ll go away to¬ 
gether.’ 

Then, on seeing Claude so weary, a feeling of pity made 
his heart contract. Ho divined that the poor fellow’s 
courage was exhausted, that he was desirous of solitude, 
seized with a desire to fly off alone and hide his wound. 

‘ Then, good-bye, old man; I’ll call and see you to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Staggering, and as if pursued by the tempest upstairs, 
Claude disappeared behind the clumps of shrubbery in the 
garden. But two hours later Sandoz, who after losing 
Malioudeau had just found him again with Jory and 
Fagorolles, perceived the unhappy painter again standing in 
front of his picture, at tlio same spot -where he had met him 
the first time. At the moment of going off the wretched 
fellow had come up there again, harassed and attracted 
dospite himself. 

Thero was now the usual five o’clock crush. The crowd, 
weary of winding round the gallories, became distracted, and 
pushed and shoved without ever finding its way out. Since 
the coolness of the morning, the heat of all the human 
bodies, the odour of all the breath exhaled there had made 
tho atmosphere heavy, and the dust of the floors, flying about, 
rose up in a fine mist. People still took each other to see 
certain pictures, tho subjects of which alone struck and 
attracted the crowd. Some went off, came back, and walked 
about unceasingly. The women were particularly obstinate 
in not retiring ; they seemed determined to remain there till 
tho attendants should push them out when six o’clock began 
to strike. Some fat ladies had foundered. Others, who had 
failed to find even tho tiniost place to sit down, leaned heavily 
on their parasols, sinking, but still obstinate. Every eye was 
turned anxiously and supplicatingly towards the settees 
laden with people. And all that those thousands of sight¬ 
seers were now conscious of, was that last fatigue of theirs, 
which made their legs totter, drew their features together, 
and tortured them with headache—that headache peculiar to 
fine-art shows, which is caused by the constant straining of 
one’s neck and the blinding dance of colours.. 
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Alone on tho little settee where at noon already they had 
been talking about their private affairs, the two decorated 
gentlemen were still chatting quietly, with their minds a 
hundred leagues away from the place. Perhaps they had re¬ 
turned thither, perhaps they had not even stirred from the spot. 

‘ And so,’ said tho fat one, 4 you went in, pretending not to 
understand ? ’ 

4 Quite so,’ replied the thin one. ‘ I looked at them and took 
off my hat. It was clear, eh ? ' 

4 Astonishing ! You really astonish me, my dear friend.’ 

Claude, however, only heard the low beating of his heart, 
and only beheld the 4 Dead Child ’ up there in the air, near tho 
ceiling. He did not take his eyes off it, a prey to a fascination 
which held him there, quite independent of his will. Tho 
crowd turned round him, people’s feet trod on his own, ho 
was pushed and carried away ; and, like some inert object, he 
abandoned himself, waved about, and ultimately found himself 
again on the same spot as before without having once lowered 
his head, quite ignorant of what was occurring below, all his 
life being concentrated up yonder beside his work, his little 
Jacques, swollen in death. Two big tears which 6tood 
motionless between his eyelids prevented him from seeing 
clearly. And it seemed to him as if he would never liavo timo 
to see enough. 

Then Sandoz, in his deep compassion, protended he did not 
perceive his old friend ; it was as if he wished to leave him 
there, beside the tomb of his wrecked life. Their comrades 
once more wont past in a band. Fagerolles and Jory darted 
on ahead, and, Mahoudeau having asked Sandoz whero 
Claude's picture was hung, the novelist told a lie, drew him 
aside and took him off. All of them wont away. 

In the evening Christine only managed to draw curt words 
from Claude; everything was going on all right, said ho; tho 
public showed no ill-humour; the picture had a good effect, 
though it was hung perhaps rather high up. However, despite 
this semblance of cold tranquillity, ho seemed so strange that 
she became frightened. 

After dinner, as 6ho returned from carrying the dirty plates 
into the kitchen, she no longer found him near tho table. Ho 
had opened a window which overlooked some waste ground, and 
he stood there, leaning out to such a degree that she could 
scarcely see him. At this she sprang forward, terrified, and 
pulled him violently by his jacket. 
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‘ Claude ! Claude ! what are you doing ? ’ 

He turned round, with his face as white as a sheet and his 
eyes haggard. 

‘ I’m looking,’ he said. 

But she closed the window with trembling hands, and 
after that significant incident such anguish clung to her that 
sho no longer slept at night-time. 


XI 

Claude sot to work again on the very next day, and months 
elapsed, indeed the whole summer went by, in heavy quietude. 
He had found a job, some little paintings of flowers for England, 
the proceeds of which sufiicod for their daily bread. All his 
avui'able time was again devoted to his large canvas, and ho 
no longer went into tho same fits of anger over it, but seemed 
to resign himself to that eternal task, evincing obstinate, 
hopeless industry. Ilowovor, his eyes retained their crazy 
expression—one could see tho death of light, as it were, in 
them, when they gazed upon the failure of his existence. 

About this period Sandoz also experienced great grief. 
His mother died, his whole life was upset—that life of three 
together, so homely in its character, and shared merely by a 
fow friends. He began to hate the pavilion of the Rue Nollet, 
and, moreover, success suddenly declared itself with respect to 
his books, which hitherto had sold but modoratoly well. So, 
prompted by the advent of comparative wealth, he routed in the 
Rue do Londres a spacious flat, the arrangements of which 
occupied him and his wife for several months. Sandoz's 
grief had drawn him closer to Claude again, both being dis¬ 
gusted with everything. After the terriblo blow of tho Salon, 
the novelist had felt very anxious about his old chum, divining 
that something had irreparably snapped within him, that there 
was some wound by which life ebbed away unseen. Then, 
however, finding Claude so cold and quiet, he ended by 
growing somewhat reassured. 

Sandoz often walked up to the Rue Tourlaque, and when¬ 
ever ho found only Christine at home, he questioned her, 
realising that she also lived in apprehension of a calamity of 
which she never spoke. Her face bore a look of worry, and 
row and again she started nervously, like a mother who 
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watches over her child and trembles at the slightest sound, 
with the fear that death may be entering the chamber. 

One July morning Sandoz asked her: ‘Well, are you 
pleased ? Claude’s quiet, he works a deal.' 

She gave the large picture her usual glance, a side glance 
full of terror and hatred. 

‘ Yes, yes, he works,’ she said. ‘ Ho wants to finish every¬ 
thing else before taking up the woman again.’ And without 
confessing the fear that harassed her, she added in a lower 
tone : ‘ But his eyes—have you noticed his eyes ? They always 
have the same wild expression. I know very well that he lies, 
despite his pretence of taking things so easily. Pray, come and 
see him, and take him out with you, so as to change the current 
of his thoughts. He only has you left; help me, do help 
me !' 

After that Sandoz diligently dovised motives for various 
walks, arriving at Claude’s early in the morning, and carry¬ 
ing him away from his work perforce. It was almost always 
necessary to drag him from his steps, on which he habitually 
sat, even when ho was not painting. A feeling of weariness 
stopped him, a kind of torpor benumbed him for long minutes, 
during which ho did not give a single stroke with the brush. 
In those moments of mute contemplation, his gaze reverted 
with pious fervour to the woman’s figure which he no longer 
touched : it was like a hesitating desire combined with sacred 
awe, a passion which he refused to satisfy, as he felt certain 
that it would cost him his life. When he set to work again at 
the other figures and the background of the picture, he well 
knew that the woman’s figure was still there, and his glance 
wavered whenever he espied it; he felt that ho would only 
remain master of himself as long as ho did not touch it 

fLfram 

One evening, Christine, who now visited at Sandoz’s and 
never missed a single Thursday there, in the hope of seeing 
her big sick child of an artist brighten up in the society of his 
friends, took the novelist aside and begged him to drop in at 
their place on the morrow. And on the next day Sandoz, who, 
as it happened, wanted to take some notes for a novel, on the 
other side of Montmartre, went in search of Claude, earned 
him off and kept him idling about until night-timo. 

On this occasion they went as far ds the gate of Clignan- 
court, where a perpetual fair was held, with merry-go-rounds, 
shooting-galleries, and taverns, and on reaching the spot they 
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wore stupefied to find themselves face to face with Chaine, who 
was enthroned in a large and stylish booth. It was a kind of 
chapel, highly ornamented. There were four circular revolving 
stands set in a row and loaded with articles in china and glass, 
all sorts of ornaments and nick-nacks, whose gilding and 
polish shone amid an harmonica-like tinkling whenever the 
hand of a gamester set the stand in motion. It then spun 
round, grating against a feather, which, on the rotatory move¬ 
ment ceasing, indicated what article, if any, had been won. 
The big prize was a live rabbit, adorned with pink favours, 
which waltzed and revolved unceasingly, intoxicated with 
fright. And all this display was set in red hangings, scalloped 
at tho top ; and between the curtains one saw three pictures 
hanging at the rear of tho booth, as in the sanctuary of some 
tabernacle. They were Chaine's three masterpieces, which 
now followed him from fair to fair, from one end of Paris to 
the other. The ‘ Woman taken in Adultery ’ in the centre, the 
copy of the Mantegna on the left, and Mahoudeau’s stove on 
the right. Of an evening, when the petroleum lamps flamed 
and the revolving stands glowed and radiated like planets, 
nothing seomed finer than those pictures hanging amid the 
blood-tingod purplo of tho hangings, and a gaping crowd 
often flocked to view them. 

The sight was such that it wrung an exclamation from 
Claude : ‘ Ah, good heavens ! But those paintings look very 
well—they were surely intended for this.” 

Tho Mantegna, so naively harsh in treatment, looked like 
some faded coloured print nailed thero for the delectation of 
simple-minded folk ; whilst the minutely painted stove, all 
awry, hanging bosido tho gingerbread Christ absolving the 
adulterous woman, assumed an unexpectedly gay aspect. 

However, Chaino, who had just perceived tho two friends, 
held out his hand to them, as if he had left them merely the 
day before. He was calm, neither proud nor ashamed of his 
booth, and he had not aged, having still a leathery aspect; 
though, on the other hand, his nbse had completely vanished 
between his cheeks, whilst his mouth, clammy with prolonged 
silence, was buried in his moustache and beard. 

‘ Hallo I so wo meet again I ’ said Sandoz, gaily. ‘ Do you 
know, your paintings have a lot of effect ? ’ 

* The old humbug l ’ added Claude. ‘ Why, he has his 
little Salon all to himself. That’s very cute indeed.’ 

Chaine’s face became radiant, and ho dropped the remark: 
‘ Of course ! ’ 
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Then, as his artistic pride was roused, he, from whom 
people barely wrung anything but growls, gave utterance to a 
whole sentence : 

‘ Ah ! it’s quite certain that if I had had any money, like 
you fellows, I should have made my way, just as you have 
done, in spite of everything.’ 

That was his conviction. He had never doubted of his 
talent, he had simply forsaken the profession because it 
did not feed him. When he visited the Louvre, at sight of the 
masterpieces hanging there he felt convinced that time alone 

was necessary to turn out similar work. 

‘ Ah, mo! ’ said Claude, who had become gloomy again. 

‘ Don’t regret what you’ve done ; you alone have succeeded. 
Business is brisk, eh ? ’ 

But Chaine muttered bitter words, ^o, no, there was 
nothing doing, not even in his line. People wouldn’t play 
for prizes ; all the money found its way to the wine-shops. 
In spite of buying paltry odds and ends, and striking the table 
with the palm of one’s hand, so that the feather might not 
indicate one of the big prizes, a fellow barely had water to 
drink nowadays. Then, as some people had drawn near, he 
stopped short in his explanation to call out: 4 \\ alk up, walk 
up, at every turn you win! ’ in a gruff voice which the two 
others had never known him to possess, and which funly 


A workman who was carrying a sickly little girl with 
largo covetous eyes, let her play two turns, lho revolving 
stands grated and the nick-nacks danced round in dazzling 
fashion, while the live rabbit, with his ears lowered, revolved 
and revolved so rapidly that the outline of his body vanished 
and ho became nothing but a whitish circle. There was a 
moment of great emotion, for the little girl had narrow y 

^Tbei^after 2 shaking hands with Chaine, who was still 
trembling with the fright this had given lnm, the two friends 


w^HeVhappy,’ said Claude, after they had gone some fifty 

paces^n sdence^ gandoz . . w hy, he believes ho lias missed 

becoming a member of the Institute, and it s killing him. 

Shortly after this meeting, and towards the middle of 
August Sandoz devised a real excursion which would take 
up a whole day. He had met Dubuclie—Dubuclie, careworn 
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and mournful, who had shown himself plaintive and affec¬ 
tionate, vaking up the past and inviting his two old chums to 
lunch at La liichaudiere, where he should bo alone with his 
two children for another fortnight. "Why shouldn’t they go 
and surprise him there, since he seemed so desirous of renew¬ 
ing the old intimacy ? But in vain did Sandoz repeat that 
lie had promised Dubucho on oath to bring Claude with him ; 
the painter obstinately refused to go, as if he were frightened 
at the idea of again beholding Bennecourt, the Seine, tbo 
islands, all the stretch of country where his happy years 
lay dead and buried. It was necessary for Christine to 
interfere, and he finished by giving way, although full of re¬ 
pugnance to the trip. It precisely happened that on the day 
prior to the appointment he had worked at his painting 
until very late, being taken with the old fever again. And 
so the next morning—it was Sunday—being devoured with a 
longing to paint, ho went off most reluctantly, tearing him¬ 
self away from his picturo with a pang. What was the use 
of returning to Bennecourt ? All that was dead, it no longer 
oxisted. Paris alone remained, and even in Paris there was 
but one view, the point of the Cit6, that vision which haunted 
him always and everywhere, that one corner whero he ever 
left his heart. 

Sandoz, finding him nervous in the railway carriage, and 
seeing that his eyes remained fixed on the window as if 
ho had been leaving the city—which had gradually grown 
smaller and seemed shrouded in mist—for years, did all ho 
could to divert his mind, telling him, for instance, what he 
know about Dubuche’s real position. At the outset, old 
Margaillan, glorifying in his bemedalled son-in-law, had 
trotted him about and introduced him everywhere as his 
partner and successor. There was a fellow who would con¬ 
duct business briskly, who would build houses more cheaply 
and in finer style than ever, for hadn’t he grown pale over 
books ? But Dubuche’s first idea proved disastrous; on some 
land belonging to his father-in-law in Burgundy he esta¬ 
blished a brickyard in so unfavourable a situation, and after 
so defective a plan, that the venture resulted in the sheer 
loss of two hundred thousand francs. Then he turned his 
attention to erecting houses, insisting upon bringing personal 
ideas into execution, a certain general scheme of his which 
would revolutionise the building art. These ideas were the 
old theories he held from the revolutionary chums of his 
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youth, everything that he had promised he would realise 
when he was free; but ho had not properly reduced the 
theories to method, and he applied them unseasonably, with 
the awkwardness of a pupil lacking the sacred fire; he 
experimented with terra-cotta and pottery ornamentation, 
large bay windows, and especially with the employment of 
iron—iron girders, iron staircases, and iron roofings ; and as 
the employment of these materials increased the outlay, ho 
again ended with a catastrophe, which was all the greater as 
ho was a pitiful manager, and bad lost his head since he had 
become rich, rendered the more obtuse, it seemed, by money, 
quite spoilt and at sea, unable even to revert to his old habits 
of industry. This time Margaillan grew angry ; he for thirty 
years had been buying ground, building and selling again, 
estimating at a glance the cost and return of house property ; 
so many yards of building at so much the foot having to yield 
so many suites of rooms at so much rent. Ho wouldn t 
have anything more to do with a fellow’ who blundered about 
lime, bncks, millstopes, and in fact everything, who employed 
oak when deal would have suited, and who could not bring 
himself to cut up a storey—like a consecrated wafer—into as 
many little squares as was necessary. No, no, none of that! 
He rebelled against art, after having been ambitious to intro¬ 
duce a little of it into his routine, in order to satisfy a long¬ 
standing worry about his own ignorance. And after that 
matters had gone from bad to worse, terrible quarrels bad 
arisen between the son-in-law and the father-in-law, the 
former disdainful, intrenching himself behind his science, and 
the latter shouting that the commonest labourer knew more 
than an architect did. The millions were in danger, and one 
fine day Margaillan turned Dubuche out of his offices, forbid¬ 
ding him ever to set foot in them again, since he did not even 
know how to direct a building-yard where only four men 
worked. It was a disaster, a lamentable failuro, the School 
of Arts collapsing, derided by a mason l 

At this point of Sandoz’s story, Claude, who had begun 
to listen to his friend, inquired : 

‘ Then what is Dubuche doing now ? * 

‘ I don’t know—nothing probably,’ answered Sandoz. llo 

told mo that he was anxious about his children’s health, and 

was taking care of them.’ . , .. 

That pale woman, Madame Margaillan, as slender as tno 

blade of a knife, had died of tubercular consumption, which 
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was plainly the hereditary disease, the source of the family’s 
degeneracy, for her daughter, Regine, had been coughing ever 
since her marriage. She was now drinking the waters at 
Mont-Dore, whither she had not dared to take her children, 
as they had been very poorly the year beforo, after a season 
spent in that part, where tho air was too keen for them. 
This explained the scattering of tho family: the mother over 
yonder with her maid ; the grandfather in Paris, where he had 
resumed his great building enterprises, battling amid his 
four hundred workmen, and crushing the idle and the incap¬ 
able beneath his contempt; and the father in exile at La 
Richaudidro, set to watch over his son and daughter, shut up 
there, after the very first struggle, as if it had broken him 
down for life. In a moment of effusion Dubuche had even 
let Sandoz understand that as his wife was so extremely 
delicate ho now lived with her merely on friendly terms. 

‘ A nice marriage,’ said Sandoz, simply, by way of con¬ 
clusion. , . . 

It was ten o’clock when the two friends rang at the iron 

gate of La Richaudi^re. The estate, with which they were 
not acquainted, amazed them. There was a superb park, a 
garden laid out in tho French style, with balustrades and steps 
spreading away in regal fashion ; three huge conservatories 
and a colossal cascade—quite a piece of folly, with its rocks 
brought from afar, and tho quantity of cement and the number 
of conduits that had been employed in arranging it. Indeed, 
the owner had sunk a fortune in it, out of sheer vanity. But 
what struck tho friends still more was the melancholy, deserted 
aspect of tho domain; the gravel of tho avenues carefully 
raked, with never a trace of footsteps ; the distant expanses 
nuito deserted, save that now and then a solitary gardener 
passed oy; and the hduse looking lifeless, with all its windows 
closed, excepting two, which were barely set ajar. 

However, a valet who had decided to show himself began 
to question them, and when he learnt that they wished to see 
‘ monsieur,’ lio became insolent, and replied that ‘ monsieur 
was behind the house in tho gymnasium, and then went 


indoors again. 

Sandoz and Claude followed a path which led them towards 
a lawn, and what they saw there made them pause. Dubuche, 
who stood in front of a trapeze, was raising his arms to sup¬ 
port his son, Gaston, a poor sickly boy who, at ten years oi 
age, still had the slight, soft limbs of early childhood ; while 
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the girl, Alice, sat in a perambulator awaiting her turn. She 
was so imperfectly developed that, although she was six years 
old, she could not yet walk. The father, absorbed in his task, 
continued exercising the slim limbs of his little boy, swinging 
him backwards and forwards, and vainly trying to make him 
raise himself up by his wrists. Then, as this slight eflort 
sufficed to bring on perspiration, lie removed the little fellow 
from the trapeze and rolled him in a rug. And all this was 
done amid complete silence, alone under the far expanse of 
sky his face wearing a look of distressful pity as he knelt 
there in that splendid park. However, as ho rose up he 

perceived the two friends. ... . 

‘ What! it’s you ? On a Sunday, and without warning 


mG He had made a gesture of annoyance, and at once ex¬ 
plained that the maid, the only woman to whom ho could 
trust the children, went to Paris on Sundays, and that it was 
consequently impossible for him to leave Gaston and Alice 

for a minute. _ f . ,, , 

1 I’ll wager that you came to lunch ? no added. 

As Claude gave Sandoz an imploring glance, the novelist 

‘ No, no. As it happens, we only have time enough to 
shake hands with you. Claude had to come down here on a 
business matter. He lived at Bennecourt, as you know. And 
as I accompanied him, we took it into our heads to walk as 
far as hero. But there are people waiting for us, so don t 


disturb yourself in the least.' . „ * 

Thereupon, Dubuche, who felt relieved, made a show o 
detaining them. They certainly had an hour to spare, dash 
it all 1 And they all three began to talk. Claude looked at 
Dubuche, astonished to find him so aged ; his flabby face had 
become wrinkled—it was of a yellowish hue, and streaked 
with red, as if bile had splashed his skin ; whilst his hair and 
his moustaches were already growing grey. In addition, his 
figure appeared to have become more compact; a bittei 
weariness made each of his gestures seem an eflort Woie 
defeats in money matters as hard to bear, then, as defeats in 
art ? Everything about this vanquished man—his voice, his 
glance—proclaimed the shameful dependency 111 which lie 
had to live : the bankruptcy of his future which was cast in 
his teeth, with the accusation of having allowed a talent ho 
did not possess to bo set down as an asset 111 the marriage 
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contract. Then there was the family money which he 
nowadays stole, the money spent on what he ate, the clothes 
he wore, and the pocket-money he needed—in fact, the 
perpetual alms which were bestowed upon him, just as they 
might have been bestowed upon some vulgar swindler, whom 
ono unluckily could not get rid of. 

‘ Wait a bit,’ resumed Dubuche ; ‘ I have to stop here five 
minutes longer with one of my poor duckies, and afterwards 
we’ll go indoors.’ 

Gently, and with infinite motherly precautions, he re¬ 
moved little Alice from the perambulator and lifted her to 
the trapeze. Then, stammering coaxing words and smil¬ 
ing, ho encouraged her, and left her hanging for a couple of 
minutes, so as to develop her muscles ; but he remained with 
open arms, watching each movement with the fear of seeing 
her smashed to pieces, should her weak little wax-like hands 
relax their hold. She did not say anything, but obeyed him 
in spite of the terror that this exercise caused her ; and she 
was so pitifully light in weight that she did not even fully 
stretch the ropes, being like ono of those poor scraggy little 
birds which fall from a young tree without as muoh as 
bending it. 

At this moment, Dubuche, having given Gaston a glance, 
became distracted on remarking that the rug had slipped and 
that the child’s legs were uncovered. 

‘ Good heavens 1 good heavens! Why, he’ll catch cold 
on this grass ! And I, who can’t move 1 Gaston, my little 
dear! It’s tho samo thing every day ; you wait till I’m 
occupied with your sister. Sandoz, pray cover him over ! 
All, thanks ! Pull the rug up more ; don’t be afraid ! * 

So this was the outcome of his splendid marriage—those 
two poor, weak little beings, whom tho least breath from the 
sky threatened to kill like flies. Of tho fortune he had mar¬ 
ried, all that remained to him was tho constant grief of 
beholding those woeful children stricken by the final degene¬ 
racy of scrofula and phthisis. However, this big, egotistical 
fellow showed himself an admirable father. The only energy 
that remained to him consisted in a determination to make 
his children live, and he struggled on hour after hour, saving 
them every morning, and dreading to lose them every night. 
They alone existed now amid his finished existence, amid 
tho bitterness of his father-in-law’s insulting reproaches, the 
coldness of his sorry, ailing wife. And he kept to his task in 
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desperation; he finished bringing those children into the 
world, as it were, by dint of unremitting tenderness. 

‘There, my darling, that's enough, isn't it?’ ho said. 
‘ ioil’ll soon see how big and pretty you’ll become.’ 

He then placed Alice in the perambulator again, took 
Gaston, who was still wrapped up, on one of his arms; and 
when his friends wished to help him, he declined their offer, 
pushing the little girl’s vehicle along with his right hand, 
which had remained free. 

‘Thanks,’ he said, 1 I’m accustomed to it. Ah ! the poor 
darlings are not heavy; and besides, with servants one can 
never be sure of anything.’ 

On entering the house, Sandoz and Claude again saw tho 
valet who had been so insolent; and they noticed that 
Dubuche trembled before him. The kitchen and the hall 
shared the contempt of the father-in-law, who paid for every - 
thing, and treated 1 madame s husband like a beggar whose 
presence was merely tolorated out of charity. Each time that 
a shirt was got ready for him, each time that he asked for 
some more bread, tho servants’ impolite gestures made him 
feel that he was receiving alms. 

* good-bye, wo must leave you,’ said Sandoz, who 

suffered at the sight of it all. 

‘No, no, wait a bit. The children are going to breakfast, 
and afterwards I’ll accompany you with them. They must 
go for their outing.’ 

Each day was regulated hour by hour. Of a morning 
came the baths and tho gymnastics ; thon tho breakfast, which 
was Quito an affair, as tho children needed special food, which 
was duly discussed and weighed. And matters were carried 
to such a point that even their wino and water was slightly 
warmed, for fear that too chilly a drop might give them a cold. 
On this occasion they each partook of tho yolk of an egg 
diluted in some broth, and a mutton cutlet, which the father 
cut up into tiny morsels. Thon, prior to tho siesta, camo tho 
promenade. 

Sandoz and Claude found themselves once more out-of- 
doors, walking down the broad avenues with Dubuche, who 
again propelled Alice’s perambulator, whilst Gaston walked 
beside him. They talkod about tho estate as they went 
towards the gate. The master glanced over tho park with 
timid, nervous eyes, as if he did not feel at home. Besides, 
he did not know anything; he did not occupy himself about 
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anything. He appeared even to have forgotten the profession 
which ho was said to be ignorant of, and seemed to have gone 
astray, to bo bowed down by sheer inaction. 

‘ And your parents, how are they ? ’ asked Sandoz. 

A spark was once more kindled in Dubuche’s dim eyes. 

‘ Oh ! my parents are happy,’ he said ; ‘ I bought them a 
little house, where they live on the annuity which I had 
specified in my marriage contract. Well, you see, mamma 
had advanced enough money for my education, and I had to 
return it to her, as I had promised, eh ? Yes, I can at least 
say that my parents have nothing to reproach me with.’ 

Having reached the gate, they tarried there for a few 
minutes. At last, still looking crushed, Pubuche shook hands 
with his old comrades ; and retaining Claude’s hand in his, he 
concluded, as if making a simple statement of fact quite devoid 
of anger: 

4 Good-bye; try to get out of worry ! As for me, I’ve spoilt 
my life.’ 

And they watched him walk back towards the house, push¬ 
ing the perambulator, and supporting Gaston, who was already 
stumbling with fatigue—he, Pubuche, himself having his 
back bent and the heavy tread of an old man. 

Ono o’clock was striking, and they both hurried down 
towards Bennecourt, saddened and ravenous. But mournful¬ 
ness awaited them there as well ; a murderous blast had 
swept over the place, both Faucheurs, husband and wife, and 
old Porrette, were all dead; and the inn, having fallen into 
the hands of that goose M 61 io, was becoming repugnant with 
its filth and coarseness. An abominable repast was served 
them, an omelette with hairs in it, and cutlets smelling of 
grease, in the centre of the common room, to which an open 
window admitted the pestilential odour of a dung heap, while 
tlie place was so full of flies that they positively blackened 
the tables. The heat of the burning afternoon came in with 
the stench, and Claude and Sandoz did not even feel the 
courage to order any coffee ; they fled. 

‘ And you who used to extol old Mother Faucheur’s 
omelettes ! ’ said Sandoz. ‘ The place is done for. We arc 
going for a turn, eh ? * 

Claude was inolined to refuse. Ever since the morning 
he had had but one idea—that of walking on as fast as possible, 
as if each step would shorten the disagreeable task and bring 
him baok to Paris. His heart, his head, his whole being had 
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remained there. He looked neither to right nor to left, 
he glided along without distinguishing aught of the fields or 
trees, having but one fixed idea in his brain, a prey to 
such hallucinations that at certain moments he fancied 
the point of the Cite rose up and called to him from amid 
the vast expanse of stubble. However, Sandoz’s proposal 
aroused memories in his mind ; and, softening somewhat, he 
replied : 

‘ Yes, that’s it, we’ll have a look.’ 

But as they advanced along the river bank, he became 
indignant and grieved. Ho could scarcely recognise the 
place. A bridge had been built to connect Bennecourt with 
Bonnidres : a bridge, good heavens ! in the place of the old 
ferry-boat, grating against its chain—the old black boat which, 
cutting athwart the current, had been so full of interest to 
the artistic eye. Moreover, a dam established down-stream 
at Port-Villez had raised the level of the river, most of the 
islands of yore were now submerged, and tho little armlets of 
the stream had become broader. There were no more pretty 
nooks, no more rippling alleys amid which one could lose 
oneself; it was a disaster that inclined ono to strangle all tho 
river engineers! 

* Why, that clump of pollards still emerging from tho 
water on tho left,’ cried Claude, ‘ was tho Barreux Island, 
where wo used to chat together, lying on tbo grass! You 
remember, don’t you ? Ah ! the scoundrels ! ’ 

Sandoz, who could never see a tree felled without shaking 
his fist at tho wood-cutter, turned pale with anger, and folt 
exasperated that tho authorities had thus dared to mutilato 
nature. 

Then, as Claude approached his old home, he became 
silent, and his teeth clenched. The house had been sold to 
some middle-class folk, and now there was an iron gate, 
against which ho pressed his face. The rose-bushos were all 
dead, the apricot trees were dead also; tho garden, which 
looked very trim, with its little pathways and its square-out 
beds of flowers and vegetables, bordered with box, was 
reflected in a largo ball of plated glass set upon a stand in 
the very centre of it; and the house, newly whitewashed and 
painted at the corners and round tho doors and windows, in 
a manner to imitate freestone, suggested some clownish 
parvenu awkwardly arrayed in his Sunday toggery. Tho 
eight fairly enraged tho painter. No, no, nothing of himself, 
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nothing of Christine, nothing of the great love of their youth 
remained there ! Ho wished to look still further ; he turned 
round behind the house, and sought for tho wood of oak trees 
where they had left the living quiver of their embraces ; but 
the wood was dead, dead like all the rest, felled, sold, and 
burnt! Then he made a gesture of anathema, in which he 
cast all his grief to that stretch of country which was now so 
changed that he could not find in it one single token of his 
past life. And so a few years sufficed to efface the spot where 
one had laboured, loved, and suffered ! What was the use of 
man’s vain agitation if the wind behind him swept and 
carried away all the traces of his footsteps ? He had rightly 
realised that he ought not to return thither, for the past is 
simply the cemetery of our illusions, where our feet for ever 
stumble against tombstones! 

1 Let us go ! ’ he cried ; ‘ let us go at once ! It’s stupid to 
torture one’s heart like this! ' 

When they wore on the new bridge, Sandoz tried to calm 
him by showing him the view which had not formerly existed, 
tho widened bed of tho Seine, full to the brim, as it were, and 
tho water flowing onward, proudly and slowly. But this 
water failed to interest Claude, until he reflected that it 
was the same water which, as it passed through Paris, had 
bathed tho old quay walls of the Cit6; and then he felt 
touched, he leant over tho parapet of the bridge for a moment, 
and thought that he could distinguish glorious reflections 
in it—the towers of Notro-Dame, and the needle-like spire of 
the Sainto Chapelle, carried along by the current towards 
tho sea. 

The two friends missed tho three o’clock train, and it 
was real torture to have to spend two long hours more in 
that region, where everything weighed so heavily on their 
shoulders. Fortunately, they had forewarned Christine and 
Madame Sandoz that they might return by a night train if 
they were detained. So they resolved upon a bachelor dinner 
at a restaurant on the Place du Havre, hoping to set them¬ 
selves all right again by a good chat at dessert as in former 
times. Eight o’clock was about to strike when they sat down 
to table. 

Claude, on leaving the terminus, with his feet once more 
on the Paris pavement, had lost his nervous agitation, like a 
man who at last finds himself once more at home. And with 
the cold, absent-minded air which he now usually displayed, 
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be listened to Sandoz trying to enliven him. The novelist 
treated his friend like a mistress whose head he wished to 
turn; they partook of delicate, highly spiced dishes ami 
heady wines. But mirth was rebellious, and Sandoz himself 
ended by becoming gloomy. All his hopes of immortality 
were shaken by his excursion to that ungrateful country 
village, that Bennecourt, so loved and so forgetful, where 
he and Claude had not found a single stone retaining any 
-recollection of them. If things which are eternal forget so 
soon, can one place any reliance for one hour on the memory 
of man ? 

* Do you know, old fellow,’ said the novelist, ‘ it’s that 
which sometimes sends me into a cold sweat. Have yon ever 
reflected that posterity may not be the faultless dispenser of 
justice that wo dream of ? One consoles oneself for being 
insulted and denied, by relying on the equity of the centuries 
to come; just as the faithful enduro all the abominations of 
this earth in the firm belief of another life, in which each will 
be rewarded according to his deserts. But suppose Paradise 
exists no more for the artist than it does for the Catholic, 
suppose that futuro generations prolong the misunderstanding 
and prefer amiable little trifles to vigorous works! All ! 
what a sell it would be, eh ? To have led a convict’s lifo— 
to have screwed oneself down to one’s work—all for a mere 
delusion ! Please notice that it’s quite possible, after all. 
Thero are some consecrated reputations which I wouldn't 
give a rap for. Classical education has deformed everything, 
and has imposed upon us as geniuses men of correct, facile 
talont, who follow the beaten track. To them one may pre¬ 
fer men of free tendencies, whoso work is at times unequal; 
but these are only known to a few people of real culture, so 
that it looks as if immortality might really go merely to the 
middle class “ average ” talent, to the men whoso names are 
forced into our brains at school, when we are not strong 
enough to defend ourselves. But no, no, one mustn’t say 
those things; they make mo shudder ! Should I have the 
courage to go on with my task, should I bo able to remain 
erect amid all the jeering around me if I hadn’t the consoling 
illusion that I shall somo day bo appreciated ? * 

Claude had listened with his dolorous expression, and he 
now made a gesture of indifference tinged with bitterness. 

* Bah ! what does it matter ? Well, there’s nothing 
hereafter. Wo are even madder than the fools who kill 

x 
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themselves for a woman. When the earth splits to pieces 
in space like a dry walnut, our works won’t add one atom to 
its dust.’ 

‘ That’s quite true,’ summed up Sandoz, who was very 
pale. ‘ What’s the use of trying to fill up the void of space ? 
And to think that we know it, and that our pride still battles 
all the same ! ’ 

They left the restaurant, roamed about the streets, and 
foundered again in the depths of a cafe, where they philoso¬ 
phised. They had come by degrees to raking up the memories 
of their childhood, and this ended by filling their hearts 
with sadness. One o’clock in the morning struck when they 
decided to go home. J 

However, Sandoz talked of seeing Claude as far as the 
Rue Tourlaque. That August night was a superb one, the 
air was warm, the sky studded with stars. And as they went 
the round by way of the Quartier de l’Europe, they passed 
before the old Cafe Baudequin on the Boulevard des 
Batignolles. It had changed hands three times. It was no 
longer arranged inside in the same manner as formerly 
there were now a couple of billiard tables on the right hand • 
and several strata of customers had followed each other 
thither, one covering the other, so that the old frequenters 
had disappeared like buried nations. However, curiosity the 
emotion they had derived from all the past things they’had 
been ralung up together, induced them to cross the boulevard 
and to glance into the cafe through the open doorway. They 
wanted to see their table of yore, on the left hand, right at 
the back of the room. 

‘ Oh, look ! ’ said Sandoz, stupefied. 

* Gagnfere ! ’ muttered Claude. 

It was indeed Gagnfere, seated all alone at that table at the 
end of the empty cafe. He must have come from Melun for 
one of the Sunday concerts to which he treated himself- and 
then, in the evening, while astray in Paris, an old habit of 
Ins legs had led him to the Cafe Baudequin. Not one of the 
comrades ever set foot there now, and he, who had beheld 
another age, obstinately remained there alone. He had not 
yet touched his glass of beer; he was looking at it, so absorbed 
in thought that he did not even stir when the waiters began 
piling the chairs on the tables, in order that everything might 
be ready for the morrow’s sweeping. 

The two friends hurried off, upset by the sight of that dim 
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figure, seized as it were with a childish fear of ghosts. They 
parted iu the Rue Tourlaque. 

* Ah I that poor devil Dubucho ! ’ said Sandoz as I10 pressed 
Claude's hand, ‘ he spoilt our day for us.’ 

As soon as November had come round, and when all the old 
friends were back in Paris again, Sandoz thought of gathering 
them together at ono of those Thursday dinners which had 
remained a habit with him. They were always his greatest 
delight. The sale of his books was increasing, and he was 
growing rich ; the flat in the Rue do Loud res was becoming 
quite luxurious compared with the little house at Batignolles ; 
but he himself remained immutable. On this occasion, he 
was anxious, in his good nature, to procure real enjoyment for 
Claude by organising ono of the dear evenings of their youth. 
So ho saw to the invitations; Claude and Christine naturally 
must come ; next Jory and his wife, the latter of whom it had 
been necessary to receive since her marriage; then Dubuche, 
who always came alone, with Fagerollos, Mahoudeau, and 
finally Gagniero. There would bo ton of them—all the men 
comrades of the old band, without a single outsider, iu order 
that the good understanding and jollity might be complete. 

Henriette, who was moro mistrustful than her husband, 
hesitated when this list of guests was decided upon. 

4 Oh 1 Fagorolles? You believe in having Fagorolles with 
the others? They hardly like him—nor Claude either; I 
fancied I noticed a coolness-’ 

But he interrupted her, bent on not admitting it. 

4 What I a coolness? It’s really funny, but women can’t 
understand that fellows chaff each other. All that doesn’t 
prevent them from having their hearts in the right place.’ 

Henriette took especial care in preparing the menu for that 
Thursday dinner. She now had quite a little staff to overlook, 
a cook, a man-servant, and so on ; and if she no longer propared 
any of tho dishes herself, she still saw that very delicate faro 
was provided, out of affection for her husband, whoso sole vico 
was gluttony. She went to market with tho cook, and called 
in person on the tradespeople. Sho and her husband had a 
taste for gastronomical curiosities from the four comers of tho 
world. On this occasion they decided to have some ox-tail soup, 
grilled mullet, undercut of beef with mushrooms, raviolis in 
tho Italian fashion, hazel-hens from Russia, and a salad of 
truffles, without counting caviare and kilkis as sido-dishes, a 
fjlacc pralmtc, and a little emerald-coloured Hungarian cheese, 

x 2 
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with fruit and pastry. As wine, some old Bordeaux claret in 
decanters, cbambertin with the roast, and sparkling moselle 
at dessert, in lieu of champagne, which was voted common¬ 
place. 

At seven o’clock Sandoz and Henriette were waiting for 
their guests, he simply wearing a jacket, and she looking very 
elegant in a plain dress of black satin. People dined at their 
houso in frock-coats, without any fuss. The drawing-room, 
the arrangements of which they were now completing, was 
becoming crowded with old furniture, old tapestry, nick-nacks 
of all countries and all times—a rising and now overflowing 
stream of things which had taken source at Batignolles with 
an old pot of Rouen ware, which Henriette had given her 
husband on one of his fete days. They ran about to the 
curiosity shops together ; a joyful passion for buying possessed 
them. Sandoz satisfied the longings of his youth, the 
romanticist ambitions which the first books he had read had 
given birth to. Thus this writer, so fiercely modern, lived 
amid the worm-eaten middle ages which he had dreamt of 
when he was a lad of fifteen. As an excuse, he laughingly 
declared that handsome modern furniture cost too much, whilst 
with old things, even common ones, you immediately obtained 
something with effect and colour. There was nothing of the 
collector about him, he was entirely concerned as to decoration 
and broad effects; and to tell tho truth, the drawing-room, 
Lighted by two lamps of old Delft ware, had quite a soft warm 
tint with the dull gold of tho dalmaticas used for upholstering 
tho seats, tho yellowish incrustations of the Italian cabinets 
and Dutch show-cases, the faded hues of the Oriental door- 
liangings, the hundred little notes of the ivory, crockery 
and enamel work, palo with age, which showed against the 
dull red hangings of the room. 

Claude and Christine were the first to arrive. The latter 
had put on her only silk dress—an old, worn-out garment 
which she preserved with especial care for such occasions. 
Henriette at once took hold of both her hands and drew her 
to a sofa. She was very fond of her, and questioned her, 
seeing her so strange, touchingly pale, and with anxious eyes. 
What was the matter ? Did she feel poorly ? No, no, she 
answered that she was very gay and very pleased to come; 
but while she spoke, she kept on glancing at Claude, as if to 
study bun, and then looked away. He seemed excited, 
evincing a feverishness in his words and gestures which he 
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had not shown for a month past. At intervals, however, his 
agitation subsided, and he remained silent, with his eyes wido 
open, gazing vacantly into space at something which he fancied 
was calling him. 

‘ Ah ! old man,’ he said to Sandoz, ‘ I finished reading 
your book last night. It's deucedly clever; you have shut up 
their mouths this time ! * 

They both talked standing in front of the chimney-piece, 
where some logs were blazing. Sandoz had indeed just 
published a new novel, and although his critics did not disarm, 
there was at last that stir of success which establishes a man’s 
reputation despite the persistent attacks of his adversaries. 
Besides, he had no illusions; he knew very well that the 
battle, even if it wore won, would begin again at each fresh 
book he wrote. The great work of his life was advancing, 
that series of novels which ho launched forth in volumes one 
after another in stubborn, regular fashion, marching towards 
the goal he had selected without letting anything, obstacles, 
insults, or fatigue, conquer him. 

‘ It’s true,' lie gaily replied, ‘ they are weakening this time. 
There’s even one who has been foolish enough to admit that 
I’m an honest man ! Sec how everything degenerates ! But 
they’ll make up for it, never fear! I know some of them 
whose nuts arc too much unlike mv own to let them 

m 

accept my literary formula, my boldness of languago, and 
my physiological characters acting under tho influence of 
circumstances ; and I refer to brother writers who possess 
self-respect; I leave the fools and the scoundrels on ono side. 
For a man to be able to work on pluckily, it is best for him to 
expect neither good faith nor justice. To bo in the right ho 
must begin by dying.’ 

At this Claude’s eyes abruptly turned towards a corner of 
the drawing-room, as if to pierce the wall and go far away 
yonder, whither something had summoned him. Then they 
became hazy and returned from their journoy, whilst he 
exclaimed: 

• Oh I you speak for yourself 1 I should do wrong to kick 
the bucket. No matter, your book sent me into a deuced 
fever. I wanted to paint to-day, but I couldn’t. Ah ! it’s 
lucky that I can’t get jealous of you, else you would make me 
too unhappy.’ 

However, the door had opened, and Mathilde came in, fol¬ 
lowed by Jory. She was richly attired in a tunic of nasturtium- 
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hued velvet and a skirt of straw-coloured satin, with dia¬ 
monds in her ears and a large bouquet of roses on her 
bosom. What astonished Claude the most was that he did 
not recognise her, for she had become plump, round, and fair 
skinned, instead of thin and sunburnt as he had known her. 
Her disturbing ugliness had departed in a swelling of the 
face; her mouth, once noted for its black voids, now displayed 
teeth which looked over-white whenever she condescended 
to smile, with a disdainful curling of the upper lip. You 
could guess that she had become immoderately respectable ; 
lior five and forty summers gave her weight beside her 
husband, who was younger than herself and seemed to be her 
nephew. The only thing of yore that clung to her was a 
violent perfume; she drenched herself with the strongest 
essences, as if she had been anxious to wash from hor skin 
the smell of all the aromatic simples with which she had 
been impregnated by her herbalist business; however, the 
sharpness of rhubarb, the bitterness of elder-seed, and the 
warmth of peppermint clung to her; and as soon as she 
crossed the drawing-room, it was tilled with an undofinablo 
smell like that of a chemist’s shop, relieved by an acute odour 
of musk. 

Henrietto, who had risen, made her sit down beside 
Christine, saying: 

‘ You know each other, don’t you ? You have already met 
hero.’ 

Mathildo gave but a cold glance at tho modest attire of 
that woman who had lived for a long time with a man, so it 
was said, before being married to him. She herself was 
exceedingly rigid respecting such matters since the tolerance 
prevailing in literary and artistic circles had admitted her to a 
tew drawing-rooms. Ilenriette hated hor, however, and after 
the customary oxchange of courtesies, not to be dispensed 
with, resumed hor conversation with Christine. 

Jory had shaken hands with Claude and Sandoz, and, 
standing near them, in front of tho fireplace, he apologised 
for an article slashing the novelist’s new book whioh had 
appeared that very morning in his review. 

‘ As you know very well, my dear fellow, one is never the 
master in one’s own house. I ought to see to everything, 
but I have so little time I I hadn't even read that artiole, 
I relied on what had been told me about it. So you will 
understand how euraged I was when I read it this afternoon. 
I am dreadfully grieved, dreadfully grieved-* 
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* Oh, let it be ! It’s the natural order of things,’ replied 
Sandoz, quietly. ‘ Now that my enemies are beginning to 
praise me, it’s only proper that my friends should attack me.’ 

The door again opened, and Gagni&re glided in softly, like 
a will-o’-the-wisp. He had come straight from Melun, and 
was quite alone, for he never showed his wife to anybody. 
When ho thus came to dinner he brought the country dust 
with him on his boots, and carried it back with him the same 
night on taking the last train. On tho other hand, ho did 
not alter ; or, rather, age seemed to rejuvenate him ; his com¬ 
plexion became fairer as he grew old. 

‘ Hallo ! Why, Gagniere’s here ! ’ exclaimed Sandoz. 

Then, just as Gagnicre was making up his mind to bow to 
the ladies, Mahoudeau entered. He had already grown grey, 
with a sunken, fierce-looking face and childish, blinking eyes. 
He still wore trousers which were a good deal too short for 
him, and a frock-coat which creased in tho back, in spite of 
tho money which he now earned; for tho bronze manufac¬ 
turer for whom ho worked had brought out some charming 
statuettes of his, which one began to see on middle-class 
mantel-shelves and consoles. 

Sandoz and Claude had turned round, inquisitive to 
witness the meeting between Mahoudeau and Mathilde. 
However, matters passed off very quietly. Tho sculptor 
bowed to her respectfully, while Jory, the husband, with his 
air of serene unconsciousness, thought fit to introduce her to 
him, for the twentieth time, perhaps. 

‘ Eh 1 It’s my wife, old fellow. Shake hands together.’ 

Thereupon, both very grave, like people of society who are 
forced somewhat over-promptly into familiarity, Mathilde and 
Mahoudeau shook hands. Only, as soon as the latter had got 
rid of the job and had found Gagnicre in a corner of the 
drawing-room, they both began sneering and recalling, in 
terrible language, all tho abominations of yore. 

Dubucho was expected that evening, for ho had formally 
promised to come. 

‘Yes,’ explained Henriette, ‘there will only bo nine of 
us. Fagerolles wrote this morning to apologise ; ho is forced 
to go to some official dinner, but he hopes to escape, and will 
join us at about eleven o’clock.’ 

At that moment, howover, a servant came in with a 
telegram. It was from Dubucho, who wired : ‘ Impossible 
to stir. Alice has an alarming cough.’ 
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1 Well, we shall only be eight, then,’ resumed Henriette, 
with the somewhat peevish resignation of a hostess disap¬ 
pointed by her guests. 

And the servant having opened the dining-room door and 
announced that dinner was ready, she added : 

1 Wo are all here. Claude, offer me your arm.’ 

Sandoz took Mathilde’s, Jory charged himself with Chris¬ 
tine, wliilo Mahoudeau and Gagnidre brought up the rear, 
still joking coarsely about what they called the beautiful 
herbalist’s padding. 

Tho dining-room which they now entered was very 
spacious, and tho light was gaily bright after the subdued 
illumination of tho drawing-room. The walls, covered with 
specimens of old earthenware, displayed a gay medley of 
colours, reminding ono of cheap coloured prints. Two 
sideboards, ono ladon with glass and the other with silver 
plate, sparkled like jewellers’ show-cases. And in the centre 
of the room, under the big hanging lamp girt round with 
tapers, the table glistened like a catafalque with the whiteness 
of its cloth, laid in perfect stylo, with decorated plates, cut- 
glass decanters white with water or ruddy with wine, and 
symmetrical side-dishes, all set out around the centre-piece, a 
silver basket full of purple roses. 

They sat down, Henriette between Claudo and Mahoudeau, 
Sandoz with Mathilda and Christine beside him, Jory and 
Gagni6re at either end ; and the servant had barely finished 
serving the soup, when Madame Jory made a most unfortunate 
remark. Wishing to show herself amiable, and not having 
heard her husband’s apologies, she said to the master of the 
house : 

‘ Well, were you pleased with the article in this morning’s 
number? Edouard personally revised tho proofs with the 
greatest care! ’ 

On hearing this, Jory became very much confused and 
stammered : 

‘ No, no ! you are mistaken 1 It was a very bad article 
indeed, and you know very well that it was “ passed ” the 
other evening while I was away.’ 

By tho silent embarrassment which ensued she guessed 
her blunder. But she made matters still worse, for, giving 
her husband a sharp glance, she retorted in a very loud voice, 
so as to crush him, as it were, and disengage her own 
responsibility: 
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‘ Another of your lies ! I repeat what you told me. I 
won’t allow you to make me ridiculous, do you hear ? ’ 

This threw a chill over the beginning of the dinner. 
Henriette recommended the kilhis, but Christine alone found 
them very nice. When the grilled mullet appeared, Sandoz, 
who was amused by Jory’s embarrassment, gaily reminded 
him of a lunch they had had together at Marseilles in the old 
days. Ah 1 Marseilles, the only city where people know how 
to eat! 

Claude, who for a little while had been absorbed in 
thought, now' seemed to awaken from a dream, and without 
any transition he asked : 

‘ Is it decided ? Have they selected the artists for the 
new decorations of the Hotel de Villo ? ' 

‘ No,’ said Mahoudeau, 4 they are going to do so. I sha’u’t 
got anything, for I don’t know anybody. Fagerolles himself 
is very anxious. If he isn’t here to-night, it's because 
matters are not going smoothly. Ah ! he has had his bite at 
the cherry; all that painting for millions is cracking to 
bits ! ’ 

There was a laugh, expressive of spite finally satisfied, and 
even Gagnicrc at the other end of the tablo joined in the 
sneering. Then they eased their feelings in malicious words, 
and rejoiced over the sudden fall of prices which had thrown 
the world of 4 young masters’ into consternation. It was 
inevitable, the predicted time was coming, the exaggerated 
rise was about to finish in a catastrophe. Since the amateurs 
had been panic-stricken, seized w’ith consternation like 
that of speculators when a 4 slump * sweeps over a Stock 
Exchange, prices were giving w r ay day by day, and nothing 
more was sold. It was a sight to seo the famous Naudet 
amid the rout; he had held out at first, ho had invented 4 the 
dodge of the Yankee ’—the unique picture hidden deep in some 
gallery, in solitude like an idol—the picture of which ho would 
not name the price, being contemptuously certain that ho 
could never find a man rich enough to purchase it, but which 
he finally sold for two or three hundred thousand francs to 
some pig-dealer of Chicago, who felt glorious at carrying off 
the most expensive canvas of the year. But those fine 
strokes of business were not to be renewed at present, and 
Naudet, whose expenditure had increased with his gains, 
drawn on and swallowed up in the mad craze which was his 
own work, could now hear his regal mansion orumbling 
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beneath him, and was reduced to defend it against the 
assault of creditors. 

‘ Won’t you take some more mushrooms, Mahoudeau ? ’ 
obligingly interrupted Henriette. 

The servant was now handing round the undercut. They 
ate, and emptied the decanters; but their bitterness was so 
great that the best things were offered without being tasted, 
which distressed the master and mistress of the house. 

‘ Mushrooms, eh ? ’ the sculptor ended by repeating. ‘ No, 
thanks.’ And he added : ‘ The funny part of it all is, that 
Naudet is suing Fagerolles. Oh, quite so! he’s going to 
distrain on him. Ah ! it makes me laugh ! We shall see a 
pretty scouring in the Avenue do Villicrs among all those 
petty painters with mansions of their own. House property 
will go for nothing next spring! Well, Naudet, who had 
compelled Fagerolles to build a house, and who furnished it 
for him as he would have furnished a place for a hussy, 
wanted to get hold of his nick-nacks and hangings again. 
But Fagerolles had borrowed money on them, so it seems. 
You can imagine the state ol' affairs; the dealer accuses the 
artist of having spoilt his game by exhibiting with the vanity 
of a giddy fool; while the painter replies that ho doesn’t 
mean to be robbed any longer; and they’ll end by devouring 
each other—at least, I hope so.’ 

Gugniere raised his voice, the gentle but inexorable voice 
of a droamer just awakened. 

‘ Fagerolles is done for. Besides, he never had any 
success.’ 

Tho others protested. Well, what about the hundred 
thousand francs’ worth of pictures he had sold a year, and 
his medals and his cross of the Legion of Honour ? But 
Gagnicro, still obstinate, smiled with a mysterious air, as if 
facts could not prevail against his inner conviction. He 
' va oged his head and, full of disdain, replied : 

‘ Let me be! He never knew anything about chiaroscuro.' 

Jory was about to defend the talent of Fagerolles, whom 
lie considered to be his own creation, when Henriette solicited 
a little attention for the raviolis. There was a short slack¬ 
ening of tho quarrel amid the crystalline clinking of the 
glasses and the light clatter of the forks. The table, laid 
with such fine symmetry, was already in confusion, and 
seemed to sparkle still more amid the ardent fire of the 
quarrel. And Sandoz, growing anxious, felt astonished. 
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What was the matter with them all that they attacked 
Fagerolles so harshly ? Hadn’t they all begun together, and 
were they not all to reach the goal in the same victory ? For 
the first time, a feeling of uneasiness disturbed his dream 
of eternity, that delight in his Thursdays, which he hud 
pictured following one upon another, all alike, all of them 
happy ones, into the far distance of the future. But tho 
feeling was as yet only skin deep, and he laughingly 
exclaimed : 

4 Husband your strength, Claude, here are the hazel-hens. 
Eh I Claude, where are you ? ’ 

Since silence had prevailed, Claude had relapsed into his 
dream, gazing about him vacantly, and taking a second help 
of raviolis without knowing what he was about; Christine, 
who said nothing, but sat there looking sad and charming, did 
not take her eyes off him. He started when Sandoz spoke, and 
chose a leg from amid the bits of hazel-hen now being sorved, 
the strong fumes of which filled the room with a resinous 
smell. 

4 Do you smell that ? ’ exclaimed Sandoz, amused ; 4 one 
would think one were swallowing all tho forests of Russia.’ 

But Claude returned to tho matter which worried him. 

4 Then you say that Fagerolles will bo entrusted with tho 
paintings for the Municipal Council’s assembly room ? ’ 

And this remark sufficed ; Mahoudeau and Gagniere, set 
on the track, at once started off again. Ah ! a nice wishy- 
washy smearing it would bo if that assembly room were 
allotted to him ; and ho was doing plenty of dirty things to 
got it. He, who had formerly pretended to spit on orders for 
work, like a great artist surrounded by amateurs, was basely 
cringing to the officials, now that his pictures no longer sold. 
Could anything moro despicable bo imagined than a painter 
soliciting a functionary, bowing and scraping, showing all 
kinds of cowardice and making all kinds of concessions? It 
was shameful that art should be dependent upon a Minister’s 
idiotic good pleasuro! Fagerolles, at that official dinnor he 
had gone to, was no doubt conscientiously licking tho boots of 
some chief clerk, some idiot who was only fit to bo mado a 
guy of. 

4 Well,* said Jory, 4 he effects his purpose, and ho’s quite 

right. You won’t pay his debts.’ 

4 Debts ? Have I any debts, I who have always starved ? ’ 
answered Mahoudeau in a roughly arrogant tone. 4 Ought a 
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follow to build himself a palace and spend money on creatures 
like that Irma Becot, who’s ruining Fagerolles ? ’ 

At this Jory grew angry, while the others jested, and Irma’s 
jjamo went flying over the table. But Mathilde, who had 
so far remained reserved and silent by way of making a show 
of good breeding, became intensely indignant. ‘ Oh ! gentle¬ 
men, oh ! gentlemen,’ she exclaimed, * to talk before us about 
that creature. No, not that creature, I implore you !’ 

After that Henriette and Sandoz, who were in consterna¬ 
tion, witnessed the rout of their menu. The truffle salad, the 
ice, the dessert, everything was swallowed without being at all 
appreciated amidst the rising anger of the quarrel ; and the 
chambortin and sparkling moselle were imbibed as if they 
had merely been water. In vain did Henriette smile, while 
Sandoz good-naturedly tried to calm them by making allow¬ 
ances for human weakness. Not one of them retreated from 
his position ; a single word made them spring upon each 
other. There was none of the vague boredom, the somni¬ 
ferous satiety which at times had saddened their old gather¬ 
ings * at present there was roal ferocity in the struggle, a 
longing to destroy one another. The tapers of the hanging 
lamp Hared up, the painted flowers of the earthenware on the 
walls bloomed, the table seemed to have caught fire amid the 
upsetting of its symmetrical arrangements and the violence of 
the talk, that demolishing onslaught of chatter which had 
filled them with fever for a couple of hours past. 

And amid the racket, when Henriette made up her mind 
to rise so as to silence them, Claude at length remarked : 

‘Ah ! if I only had the Hotel de Ville work, and if I 
could ! It used to be my dream to cover all the walls of 
Paris ! ’ 

They returned to the drawing-room, where the little chan¬ 
delier and the bracket-candelabra had just been lighted. It 
seemed almost cold there in comparison with the kind of hot¬ 
house which had just been left; and for a moment the coffee 
calmed the guests. Nobody beyond Fagerolles was expeoted. 
The house was not an open one by any means, the Sandozes 
did not recruit litorary dependents or muzzle the press by 
dint of invitations. The wife detested society, and the hus¬ 
ked said with a laugh that he needed ten years to take a 
liking to anybody, and then he must like him always. But 
was not that real happiness, seldom realised ? A few sound 
friendships and a nook full of family affection. No music was 
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ever played there, and nobody had over read a page of his 
composition aloud. 

On that particular Thursday the evening seemed a long 
one, on account of the persistent irritation of the men. The 
ladies had begun to chat before the smouldering fire; and 
■when the servant, after clearing tho table, reopened the door 
of the dining-room, they were left alone, the men repairing to 
the adjoining apartment to smoke and sip some beer. 

Sandoz and Claude, who were not smokers, soon returned, 
however, and sat down, side by side, on a sofa near the door¬ 
way. The former, who was glad to see his old friend excited 
and talkative, recalled the memories of Plassans apropos of a 
bit of news he had learnt tho previous day. Pouillaud, tho 
old jester of their dormitory, who had become so grave a 
lawyer, was now in trouble over some adventure with a 
woman. Ah ! that brute of a Pouillaud ! But Claude did 
not answer, for, having heard his narao mentioned in the 
dining-room, he listened attentively, trying to understand. 

Jory, Mahoudeau, and Gagni^re, unsatiated and eager for 
another bite, had started on tho massacre again. Their 
voices, at first mere whispers, gradually grew louder, till at 
last they begun to shout. 

‘ Oh ! the man, I abandon tho man to you, saul Jory, who 
was speaking of Fagerolles. ‘ He isn’t worth much. And ho 
out-gencralled you, it's truo. Ah ! how ho did get the better of 
you fellows, by breaking off from you and carving success for 
himself on your backs ! You were certainly not at all cute.’ 

Mahoudeau, waxing furious, replied : 

‘ Of course! It sufficed for us to be with Claudo, to bo 

turned away everywhere.* . 

‘ It was Claude who did for us !* so Gagniere squarely 

assorted. 

And thus they went on, relinquishing Fagerolles, whom 
they reproached for toadying the newspapers, for allying him¬ 
self with their enemies and wheedling sexagenarian baronesses, 
to fall upon Claude, who now became the great culprit. Well, 
after all, tho other was only a hussy, one of the many found 
in the artistic fraternity, fellows who accost the public at 
street corners, leave their comrades in tho lurch, and victimise 
them so as to get tho bourgeois into their studios. But Claude, 
that abortive great artist, that impotent fellow who couldn’t 
set a figure on its legs in spite of all his pride, hadn’t he 
utterly compromised them, hadn’t he let them in altogether ? 
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Ah ! yes, success might have been won by breaking off. If 
they had been able to begin over again, they wouldn’t have 
been idiots enough to cling obstinately to impossible principles 1 
And they accused Claude of having paralysed them, of having 
traded on them—yes, traded on them, but in so clumsy and 
dull-witted a manner that he himself had not derived anv 
benefit by it. J 

* Why, as for me,’ resumed Malioudeau, ‘ didn’t he make 
me quite idiotic at one moment ? When I think of it, I sound 
myself, and remain wondering why I ever joined his band. 
Am I at all like him ? Was there ever any one thing in 
common between us, eh ? Ah ! it’s exasperating to find the 
truth out so late in the day ! ’ 

‘ And as for myself,’ said Gagnidre, ‘ he robbed me of my 
originality. Do you think it has amused me, each time I have 
exhibited a painting during the last fifteen years, to hear 
people saying behind me, “ That’s a Claude ! ” Oh ! I’ve had 
enough of it, I prefer not to paint any more. All the same, 
if I had seen clearly in former times, I shouldn’t have asso¬ 
ciated with him.’ 

It was a stampede, the suapping of the last ties, in their 
stupefaction at suddenly finding that they were strangers and 
enemies, after a long youth of fraternity together. Life had 
disbanded them on the road, and tho great dissimilarity of 
their characters stood revealed; all that remained in them 
was tho bitterness left by the old enthusiastic dream, that 
erstwhile hope of battle and victory to be won side by side 
which now increased their spite. ’ 

‘The fact is,’ sneered .Tory, ‘that Fagerolles did not let 
himself bo pillaged like a simpleton.’ 

Dut Malioudeau, feeling vexed, became angry. ‘You do 
wrong to laugh,’ he said, ‘ for you are a nice backslider your¬ 
self. les, you always told us that you would give us a lift up 
when you had a paper of your own.’ 

‘ Ah 1 allow me, allow me-* 

Gagnicre, however, united with Malioudeau : ‘ That’s quite 
true ! ’ lie said.^ * You can’t say any more that what you 
write about us is cut out, for you are the master now. And 
yet, never a word 1 You didn’t even name us in your artioles 
on tho last Salon.’ 

Then Jory, embarrassed and stammering, in his turn flew 
into a rage. 

‘ Ah ! well, it’s the fault of that cursed Claude 1 I don’t 
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care to lose my subscribers simply to please you fellows. It’s 
impossible to do anything for you ! There 1 do you under¬ 
stand? You, Mahoudeau, may wear yourself out in pro¬ 
ducing pretty little things; you, Gagniero, may even never do 
anything more ; but you each have a label on the back, and 
you’ll need ten years’ efforts before you'll be able to get it off. 
In fact, there have been some labels that would never come 
off! The public is amused by it, you know ; there were only 
you fellows to believe in tho genius of that big ridiculous 
lunatic, who will be locked up in a madhouse one of these 
fine mornings ! ’ 

Then the dispute became terrible, they all thrco spoke at 
once, coming at last to abominable reproaches, with such 
outbursts, and such furious motion of the jaw, that they 
seemed to be biting one another. 

Sandoz, seated on the sofa, and disturbed in tho gay 
memories he was recalling, was at last obliged to lend ear to 
the tumult which reached him through the open doorway. 

‘ You hear them ? ’ whispered Claude, with a dolorous 
smile; ‘ they are giving it me nicely ! No, no, stay here, I 
jvon’t let you stop them; I deserve it, since I have failod to 
succeed.’ 

And Sandoz, turning pale, remained there, listening to 
that bitter quarrelling, tho outcome of the struggle for life, 
that grappling of conflicting personalities, which boro all his 
chimera of everlasting friendship away. 

Henrietta, fortunately, became anxious on hearing tho 
violent shouting. She rose and went to shame the smokers 
for thus forsaking the ladies to go and quarrel together. 
They then returned to tho drawing-room, perspiring, breath¬ 
ing hard, and still shaken by their anger. And as Henrietto, 
with her eyes on the clock, remarked that they certainly 
would not see Fagerolles that evening, they began to sneer 
again, exchanging glances. Ah ! he had a fine scent, and no 
mistake ; he wouldn’t be caught associating with old friends, 
who had become troublesome, and whom ho hated. 

In fact, Fagerolles did not come. The evening finished 
laboriously. They once more went back to the dining-room, 
where the tea was served on a Russian tablecloth embroidered 
with a stag-hunt in red thread; and under tho tapers a plain 
cake was displayed, with plates full of sweetstuff and pastry, 
and a barbarous collection of liqueurs and spirits, whisky, 
hollands, Chio raki, and kiimmel. The servant also brought 
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some punch, and bestirred himself round the table, while the 
mistress of the house filled the teapot from the samovar 
boiling in front of her. But all the comfort, all the feast for 
the eyes and the fine perfume of the tea did not move their 
hearts. The conversation again turned on the success that 
some men achieved and the ill-luck that befell others. For 
instance, was it not shameful that art should be dishonoured 
by all tkoso medals, all those crosses, all those rewards, 
which were so badly distributed to boot? Were artists 
always to remain like little boys at school ? All the universal 
platitude came from the docility and cowardice which were 
shown, as in the presence of ushers, so as to obtain good marks. 

They had repaired to the drawing-room once more, and 
Sandoz, who was greatly distressed, had begun to wish that 
they would take themselves off, when he noticed Mathilde and 
Gagniero seated side by side on a sofa and talking languish¬ 
ingly of music, while the others remained exhausted, lacking 
saliva and power of speech. Gagnidre philosophised and 
poetised in a state of ecstasy, while Mathilde rolled up her 
eyes and went into raptures as if titillated by some invisible 
wing. They had caught sight of each other on the previous 
Sunday at the concert at the Cirque, and they apprised each 
other of their enjoyment in alternate, far-soaring sentences. 

‘ Ah! that Meyerbeer, monsieur, the overture of “ Struen- 
see,'’ that funereal strain, and then that peasant dance, so full 
of dash and colour ; and then the mournful burden which 
returns, the duo of tho violoncellos. Ah! monsieur, the 
violoncellos, the violoncellos ! * 

‘ And Berlioz, madame, the festival air in “ Romeo.” Oh 1 
the solo of tho clarionets, tho beloved women, with the harp 
accompaniment 1 Something enrapturing, something white 
as snow which ascends ! The festival bursts upon you, like 
a picture by Paul Veronese, with the tumultuous magnifi¬ 
cence of tho “ Marriage of Cana ” ; and then the love-song 
begins again, oh, how softly! oh 1 always higher 1 higher 
still-’ 

‘ Did you notice, monsieur, in Beethoven’s Symphony in A, 
that knoll which ever and ever comes back and beats upon 
your heart ? Yes, I see very well, you feel as I do, music 
is a communion—Beethoven, ah, me I how sad and sweet it 
is to be two to understand him and give way-* 

‘ And Schumann, madame, and Wagner, madame—Schu¬ 
mann’s “Reverie,’’nothing but the stringedinstruments,awarm 
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shower falling on acacia leaves, a sunray which dries them, 
barely a tear in space. Wagner! ah, Wagner! the overture 
of the "Flying Dutchman,” are you not fond of it?—tell me 
you are fond of it! As for myself, it overcomes me. There 
is nothing left, nothing left, one expires-’ 

Their voices died away; they did not even look at each 
other, but sat there elbow to elbow, with their faces turned 
upward, quite overcome. 

Sandoz, who was surprised, asked himself where Mathildo 
could have picked up that jargon. In some article of Jory’s, 
perhaps. Besides, ho had remarked that women talk music 
very well, even without knowing a note of it. And he, 
whom the bitterness of tho others had only grieved, becamo 
exasperated at sight of Mathilde’s languishing attitude. No, 
no, that was quite enough ; the men tore each othor to bits; 
still that might pass, after all ; but what an end to tho even¬ 
ing it was, that feminine fraud, cooing and titillating herself 
with thoughts of Beethoven’s and Schumann’s music ! 

Fortunately, Gagni^ro suddenly rose. Ho knew what 
o’clock it was even in the depths of his ecstasy, and he had 
only just time loft him to catch his last train. So, after 
exchanging nerveless and silent handshakes with tho others, 
he went off to sleep at Melun. 

‘ What a failure he is ! ’ muttered Mahoudeau. ‘ Music 
has killed painting ; he’ll never do anything 1 ’ 

He himself had to leave, and the door bad scarcely closed 
behind his back when Jory declared : 

' Have you seen his last paperweight ? He’ll end by 
sculpturing sleeve links. There’s a fellow who has missed 
his mark l To think that ho prided himself on being 
vigorous 1 ’ 

But Mathilde was already afoot, taking leave of Christine 
with a curt little inclination of tho head, affecting sooial 
familiarity with Henriette, and carrying off her husband, who 
helped her on with her cloak in the ante-room, humble and 
terrified at the severe glance she gave him, for she had an 
account to settle. 

Then, the door having closed behind them, Sandoz, besido 
himself, cried out: ‘That’s the end! The journalist was 
bound to call the others abortions—yes, the journalist who, 
after patching up articles, has fallen to trading upon public 
credulity ! Ah I luckily there’s Mathilde the Avengeress ! ’ 

Of the guests Christine and Claude alone were left. The 

Y 
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latter, since the drawing-room had been growing empty, had 
remained ensconced in the depths of an arm-chair, no longer 
speaking, but overcome by that species of magnetic slumber 
which stiffened him, and fixed his eyes on something far 
away beyond the walls. He protruded his face, a convulsive 
kind of attention seemed to carry it forward; he certainly 
beheld something invisible, and heard a summons in the 

silence. . 

Christine having risen in her turn, and apologised for 
being the last to leave, Henriette took hold of her hands, 
repeated how fond she was of her, begged her to come and 
see her frequently, and to dispose of her in all things as she 
would with a sister. But Claude’s sorrowful wife, looking so 
sadly charming in her black dress, shook her head with a pale 
smile. 

‘ Come,’ said Sandoz in her ear, after giving a glance at 
Claude, ‘ you mustn’t distress yourself like that. He has 
talked a great deal, ho has been gayer this evening. He’s all 
right.’ 

But in a terrified voice she answered: 

* No, no ; look at his eyes—I shall tremble as long as he 
has his eyes like that. You have done all you could, thanks. 
What you haven’t done no one will do. Ah ! how I suffer at 
being unable to hope, at being unable to do anything ! ’ 

Then in a loud tone she asked: 

* Are you coming, Claude ? ’ 

She had to repeat her question twice, for at first he did 
not hear her; he ended by starting, however, and rose to his 
feet, saying, as if he had answered the summons from the 
horizon afar off: 

‘ Yes, I’m coming, I’m coming.’ 

When Sandoz and his wife at last found themselves alone 
in the drawing-room, where the atmosphere now was stifling 
—heated by the lights and heavy, as it wore, with melancholy 
silence after all the outbursts of the quarrelling—they looked 
at one another and let their arms fall, quite heart-rent by the 
unfortunate issue of their dinner party. Henriette tried to 
laugh it off, however, murmuring: 

' I warned you, I quite understood-’ 

But he interrupted her with a despairing gesture. What I 
was that, then, the end of his long illusion, that dream of 
eternity which had made him set happiness in a few friend¬ 
ships, formed in ohildhood, and shared until extreme old age? 
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Ah ! what a wretched band, what a final rending, what a 
terrible balance-sheet to weep over after that bankruptcy of 
the human heart! And he grew astonished on thinking of 
the friends who had fallen off by the roadside, of the great 
affections lost on the way, of the others unceasingly changing 
around himself, in whom he found no change. His poor 
Thursdays filled him with pity, so many memories were in 
mourning, it was the slow death of all that one loves! 
Would his wife and himself have to resign themselves to live 
as in a desert, to cloister themselves in utter hatred of the 
world ? Ought they rather to throw their doors wide open 
to a throng of strangers and indifferent folk ? By degrees a 
certainty dawned in the depths of his grief: everything ended 
and nothing began again in life. He seemed to yield to 
evidence, and, heaving a big sigh, exclaimed : 

* You were right. Wo won’t invite them to dinner again 

—they would devour one anothor. 

As soon as Claude and Christine reaohod tho Place de la 
Trinit6 on their way home, the paintor let go of his wife's 
arm; and, stammering that ho had to go somewhero, he 
begged her to return to the Rue Tourlaquo without him. 
She had felt him shuddering, and she romained quito scared 
with surprise and fear. Somewhero to go at that hour—past 
midnight! Where had he to go, and what for? He had 
turned round and was making off, when she ovortook him, 
and, pretending that sho was frightened, begged that ho 
would not leave her to climb up to Montmartre alono at that 
time of night. This consideration alone brought lnm back. 
He took her arm again ; they ascendod tho Rue Blancho and 
the Ruo Lepic, and at last found themselves w the Rue 
Tourlaque. And on reaching their door, he rang tho boll, 

and then again left her. 

‘Here you are,’ he said ; ‘ I’m going. . 

He was already hastening away, taking long strides and 
like a madman. Without even closing tho door 
which^had^on opened, she darted off, bent on following him 
In tho Rue Lepic she drew near ; but for fear of exciting him 
aTiU more she contented herself with keeping him in sight, 
11 • °thirtv vards in the rear, without his knowing 
ZWZ b‘S y him. On reaching tho end of tho Ruo 

Lenio he went down the Rue Blanche again, and then 

wav 0 f the Rue de la Chauss6e-d Antra and 

Se C Rue du Dix D^cembre as far as tho Ruo do Richelieu. 
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When she saw him turn into the last-named thoroughfare, a 
mortal chill came over her : he was going towards the Seine ; 
it was the realisation of the frightful fear which kept her of a 
night awake, full of anguish ! And what could she do, good 
Lord ? Go with him, hang upon his neck over yonder ? She 
was now only able to stagger along, and as each step brought 
them nearer to the river, she felt life ebbing from her limbs. 
Yes, ho was going straight there ; ho crossed the Placo du 
Theatre Fran^ais, then the Carrousel, and finally reached the 
Pont des Saints-Peres. After taking a few steps along the 
bridge, he approached the railing overlooking the water ; and 
at the thought that he was about to jump over, a loud cry 
was stifled in her contracted throat. 

But no ; he remained motionless. Was it then only the 
Cit6 over yonder that haunted him, that heart of Paris which 
pursued him everywhere, which ho conjured up with his fixed 
eyes, even through walls, and which, when he was leagues 
away, cried out the constant summons heard by him alone ? 
She (lid not yet dare to hope it; she had stopped short, in 
tho rear, watching him with giddy anxiety, ever fancying 
that she saw him take the terrible leap, but resisting her 
longing to draw nearer, for fear lest she might precipitate 
tho catastrophe by showing herself. Oh, God ! to think that 
she was there with her devouring passion, her bleeding 
motherly, heart—that she was there beholding everything, 
without daring to risk one movement to hold him back! 

He stood erect, looking very tall, quite motionless, and 
gazing into the night. 

It was a winter’s night, w r ith a misty sky of sooty black¬ 
ness, and was rendered extremely cold by a sharp wind 
blowing from the west. Paris, lighted up, had gone to sleep, 
showing no signs of life save such as attached to the gas-jets, 
those specks which scintillated and grew smaller and smaller 
in the distanco till they seemed but so much starry dust. The 
quays stretched away showing double rows of those luminous 
beads whose reverberation glimmered on the nearer front¬ 
ages. On the left were the houses of the Quai du Louvre, 
on the right the two wings of the Institute, confused masses 
of monuments and buildings, which beoame lost to view in 
the darkening gloom, studded with sparks. Then between 
those cordons of burners, extending as far as the eye could 
reach, the bridges stretched bars of iights, ever slighter and 
slighter, each formed of a train of spangles, grouped together 
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and seemingly hanging in mid-air. And in the Seine there 
shone the nocturnal splendour of the animated water of cities ; 
each gas-jet there cast a reflection of its dame, like the nucleus 
of a comet,extending into a tail. The nearer ones, mingling 
together, set the current on fire with broad, regular, sym¬ 
metrical fans of light, glowing like live embers, while the 
more distant ones, seen under the bridges, were but little 
motionless sparks of fire. But the large burning tails 
appeared to bo animated, Jhey waggled as they spread out, 
all black and gold, with a constant twirling of scales, in which 
one divined the Oow of the water. The whole Seine was 
lighted up by them, as if some fete were being given in its 
depths—some mysterious, fairy-like entertainment, at which 
couples were waltzing beneath the river’s red-dashing window- 
panes. High above those dres, above the starry quays, the 
sky, in which not a planet was visible, showed a ruddy mass 
of vapour, that warm, phosphorescent exhalation which every 
night, above the sleep of the city, seems to set tho crater of a 
volcano. 

The wind blew hard, and Christine, shivering, her eyes full 
of tears, felt the bridge move under her, as if it were bearing 
her away amid a smash up of tho whole 6ceno. Had not 
Claude moved? Was he not climbing over the rail ? No; 
everything became motionless again, and she saw him still 
on the same spot, obstinately stiff, with his eyes turned 
towards the point of the Cit6, which he could not see. 

It had summoned him, and he had come, and yet he 
could not see it in the depths of tho darkness. He could 
only distinguish tho bridges, with their light framework 
standing out blackly against the sparkling water. But farther 
off every thing became confused, the island had disappeared, ho 
could not even havo told its exact situation if some belated 
cabs had not passed from time to time over the Pont-Nouf, 
with their lamps showing like those shooting sparks which 
dart at times through embers. A red lantern, on a level with 
tho dam of the Mint, cast a stroamlet of blood, as it wore, 
into the water. Something huge and lugubrious, some drift¬ 
ing form, no doubt a lighter which had become unmoored, 
slowly descended the stream amid tho reflections. Espied for 
a moment, it was immediately afterwards lost in the darkness. 
Where had the triumphal island sunk ? In the depths of 
that flow of water ? Claude still gazed, gradually fascinated 
by the great rushing of the river in the night. He leant over 
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its broad bed, chilly like an abyss, in which the mysterious 
flames were dancing. And the loud, sad wail of the ourrent 
attracted him, and he listened to its call, despairing, unto 
death. 

By a shooting pain at her heart, Christine this time 
realised that the terrible thought had just occurred to him. 
She held out her quivering hands which the wind was lashing. 
But Claudo remained there, struggling against the sweet¬ 
ness of death ; indeed he did not move for another hour, 
he lingered there unconscious of the lapse of time, with his 
eyes still turned in the direction of the Cit6, as if by a miracle 
of power they were about to create light, and conjure up the 
island so that he might behold it. 

When Claude at last left the bridge, with stumbling steps, 
Christine had to pass in front and run in order to be home in 
the Rue Tourlaque before him. 


XII 

It was nearly three o’clook when they went to bed that night, 
with the bitter cold November wind blowing through their 
little room and the big studio. Christine, breathless from 
her nm, had quickly slipped between the sheets so that he 
might not know that she had followed him; and Claude, 
quite overcome, had taken his clothes off, one garment after 
another, without saying a word. For long months they had 
been as strangers; until then, however, she had never felt 
such a barrier between them, such tomb-like coldness. 

She struggled for nearly a quarter of an hour against the 
sleepiness coming over her. She was very tired, and a 
kind of torpor numbed her; still she would not give way, 
feeling anxious at leaving him awake. She thus waited every 
night until he dozed off, so that she herself might afterwards 
sleep in peace. But he had not extinguished the candle, he 
lay there with his eyes open, fixed upon its flame. What 
could he be thinking of ? Had he remained in fanoy over 
yonder in the black night, amid the moist atmosphere of the 
quays, in front of Paris studded with stars like a frosty sky ? 
And what inner conflict, what matter that had to be deoided, 
contracted his face like that ? Then, resistance being impos¬ 
sible, she succumbed and glided into the slumber following 
upon great weariness. 
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An hour later, the consciousness of something missing, 
the anguish of uneasiness awoke her with a sudden start. 
She at once felt the bed beside her, it was already cold : he 
was no longer there, she had already divined it while asleep. 
And she was growing alarmed, still but half awake, her head 
heavy and her ears buzzing, when through the doorway, left 
ajar, she perceived a ray of light coming from the studio. 
She then felt reassured, she thought that in a lit of sleepless¬ 
ness he had gone to fetch some book or other; but at last, as 
he did not return, she ended by softly rising so as to take a 
peep. What she beheld quite unsettled her, and kept her 
standing on the tiled floor, with her feet bare, in such 
surprise that she did not at first dare to show herself. 

Claude, who was in his shirt-sleeves, despite the coldness 
of the temperature, having merely put on his trousers and 
slippers in his haste, was standing on the steps in front of his 
large picture. His palette was lying at his feet, and with one 
hand he held the candle, while with tho other he painted. 
His eyes were dilated like those of a somnambulist, his 
gestures were precise and stiff; ho stooped every minute to 
take some colour on his brush, and then rose up, casting a 
large fantastic shadow on the wall. And there was not a 
sound ; frightful silence reigned in tho big dim room. 

Christine guessed the truth and shuddered. The besettmg 
worry, made more acute by that hour spout on the Pont des 
Saints-P&res, had prevented him from sleeping and had 
brought him once more before his canvas, consumed with a 
longing to look at it again, in spite of tho lateness of the 
hour. He had, no doubt, only climbed the steps to fill his 
eyes the nearer. Then, tortured by the sight of some faulty 
shade, upset by some defect, to such a point that ho could not 
wait for daylight, he had caught up a brush, at first merely 
wishing to give a simple touch, and then had been carried on 
from correction to correction, until at last, with tho candle in 
his hand, ho painted there like a man in a state of hallucina¬ 
tion. amid the pale light which darted hither and thither as 
he gesticulated. His powerless creative rage had seized hold 
of him again, he was wearing himself out, oblivious of the 
hour, oblivious of tho world ; he wished to infuse life into his 


WOt Ah, t what a pitiful sight! And with what tear-drenched 
eyes did Christine gaze at him ! At first she thought of 
leaving him to that mad work, as a maniac is left to the 
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pleasures of his craziness. He would never finish that 
picture, that was quite certain now. The more desperately 
he worked at it, the more incoherent did it become ; the 
colouring had grown heavy and pasty, the drawing was losing 
shape and showing signs of effort. Even the background 
and the group of labourers, once so substantial and satis¬ 
factory, were getting spoiled ; yet he clung to them, he had 
obstinately determined to finish everything else before re¬ 
painting the central figure, the nudo woman, which remained 
the dread and the desire of his hours of toil, and which 
would finish him off whenever he might again try to invest 
it with life. For months he had not touched it, and this 
had tranquillised Christine and made her tolerant and com¬ 
passionate, amid her jealous spite; for as long as he did 
not return to that feared and desired mistress, she thought 
that he betrayed her less. 

Iler feet were freezing on the tiles, and she was turning 
to get into bed again when a shock brought her back to the 
door. She had not understood at first, but now at last she 
saw. With broad curved strokes of his brush, full of colour, 
Claude was at onco wildly and caressingly modelling flesh. 
He had a fixed grin on his lips, and did not feel the burning 
candle-grease falling on his fingers, while with silent, passion¬ 
ate see-sawing, his right arm alone moved against the wall, 
casting black confusion upon it. He was working at the 
nude woman. 

Then Christine opened the door and walked into the 
studio. An invincible revolt, the anger of a wife buffeted at 
home, impelled her forward. Yes, he was with that other, 
he was painting her like a visionary, whom wild craving for 
truth had brought to the madness of the unreal; and those 
limbs wore being gilded like the columns of a tabernacle, that 
trunk was becoming a star, shimmering with yellow and red, 
splendid and unnatural. Such strange nudity—like unto a 
monstrance gleaming with precious stones and intended for 
religious adoration—brought her anger to a climax. She had 
suffered too much, she would not tolerate it. 

And yet at first she simply showed herself despairing and 
supplicating. It was but the mother remonstrating with her 
big mad boy of an artist that spoke. 

‘ What are you doing there, Claude ? Is it reasonable, 
Claude, to have such ideas ? Come to bed, I beg of you, 
don’t stay on those steps where you will catch your death of 
cold! ’ 
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He did not answer ; ho stooped again to take some more 
paint on his brush, and made the figure flash with two bright 
strokes of vermilion. 

* Listen to me, Claude, in pity come to mo—you know 
that I love you—you see how anxious you have made me. 
Come, oh ! come, if you don’t want mo to die of cold and 
waiting for you.’ 

With his face haggard, he did not look at her; but while 
he bedecked a part of the figure with carmine, he grumbled in 
a husky voice : 

* Just leave me alone, will you ? I’m working.’ 

Christine remained silent for a moment. Sho was 

drawing herself erect, her eyes began to gleam with fire, 
rebellion inflated her gentle, charming form. Then she burst 
forth, with the growl of a slave driven to extremities. 

‘ Well, no, I won’t leave you alone ! I’ve had enough of 
it. I’ll tell you what’s stifling mo, what has been killing me 
ever since I have known you. Ah ! that painting, yes, your 
painting, she’s the murderess who has poisoned my lifo! I 
had a presentiment of it on the first day ; your painting 
frightened me as if it were a monster. I found it abominable, 
execrable; but then, one’s cowardly, I loved you too much 
not to like it also ; I ended by growing accustomed to it I 
But later on, how I suffered !—how it tortured mo! For ten 
years I don’t reoollect having spent a day without shedding 
tears. No, leave mo! 1 am easing my mind, I must speak 
out, sinco I have found strength enough to do so. For ton 
years I have been abandoned and crushed every day. Ah ! 
to be nothing more to you, to feel myself cast more and more 
on one side, to fall to the rank of a servant; and to see that 
other one, that thief, place herself between you and mo and 
dutch hold of you and triumph and insult me I For dare, 
yes, dare to say that she hasn’t taken possession of you, limb 
by limb, glided into your brain, your heart, your flesh, 
everywhere I She holds you like a vice, she feeds on you ; 
in fact, she’s your wife, not I. She’s the only one you caro 
for! Ah I the cursed wretch, the hussy ! ’ 

Claude was now listening to her, in his astonishment at 
that dolorous outburst; and being but half roused from his 
exasperated creative dream, ho did not as yet very well 
understand why she was talking to him like that. And at 
sight of his stupor, the shuddering of a man surprised in a 
debauch, sho flew into a still greater passion ; she mounted 
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the steps, tore the candlestick from his hand, and in her turn 
flashed the light in front of the picture. 

‘Just look!’ she cried, ‘just tell me how you have 
improved matters? It’s hideous, it’s lamentable and 
grotesque ; you’ll end by seeing so yourself. Come, isn’t it 
ugly, isn’t it idiotic ? You see very well that you are con¬ 
quered, so why should you persist any longer? There is no 
sense in it, that’s what upsets mo. If you can’t be a great 
painter, life, at least, remains to us. Ah 1 life, life ! ’ 

She had placed the candle on the platform of the steps, 
and as he had gone down, staggering, she sprang off to join 
him, and they both found themselves below, he crouching 
on the last step, and she pressing his inert, dangling hands 
with all her strength. 

‘ Come, there’s life l Drive your nightmare away, and let 
us live, live together. Isn’t it too stupid, to be we two 
together, to be growing old already, and to torture ourselves, 
and fail in every attempt to find happiness ? Oh ! the grave 
will take us soon enough, never fear. Let’s try to live, and 
love one another. Romember Bennecourt l Listen to my 
dream. I should liko to be able to take you away to-morrow. 
Wo would go far from this cursed Paris, we would find a quiet 
spot somewhere, and you would see how pleasant I would 
make your life; how nice it would he to forget everything 
togother ! Of a morning there are strolls in the sunlight, the 
breakfast which smells nice, the idle afternoon, the evening 
* spent side by side under the lamp ! And no more worrying 
about chimeras, nothing but the delight of living ! Doesn’t it 
suffice that I love you, that I adore you, that I am willing to 
bo your servant, your slave, to exist solely for your pleasures ? 
Do you hear, I love you, 1 love you ? there is nothing else, 
and that is enough—I love you! ’ 

He had freed his hands, and making a gesture of refusal, 
ho said, in a gloomy voice : 

No, it is not enough ! I won't go away with you, I won't 
be happy, I will paint 1 * 

‘ And I shall die of it, eh ? And you will die of it, and we 
shall end by leaving all our blood and all our tears in it 1 
There’s nothing beyond Art, that is the fierce almighty 
god who strikes us with his thunder, and whom you honour 1 
he may crush us, since ho is the master, and you will still 
bless his name 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, 1 belong to that god, he may do what he pleases with 
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me. I should die if I no longer painted, and I prefer to paint 
and die of it. Besides, my will is nothing in the matter. 
Nothing exists beyond art ; let the world burst ! ’ 

She drew herself up in a fresh spurt of anger. Her voice 
became harsh and passionate again. 

* But I—I am alive, and the women you love are lifeless ! 
Oh I don’t say no ! I know very well that all those painted 
women of yours are the only ones you care about! Before I 
was yours I had already perceived it. Then, for a short time 
you appeared to love me. It was at that period you told me 
all that nonsense about your fondness for your creations. 
You held such shadows in pity when you were with mo ; but 
it didn’t last. You returned to them, oh ! like a maniac 
returns to his mania. I, though living, no longer existed 
for you ; it was they, the visions, who again became the only 
realities of your life. What I then endured you never knew, 
for you are wonderfully ignorant of women. I have lived by 
your side without your ever understanding me. Yes, I was 
jealous of those painted creatures. When I posed to you, 
only one idea lent mo the courage that I needed. I wanted to 
fight them, I hoped to win you back ; but you granted mo 
nothing, not even a kiss on my shoulder! Oh, Clod! liow 
ashamed I sometimes felt! What grief I had to force hack at 
finding myself thus disdained and thus betrayed ! ’ 

She continued boldly, she spoke out freely — she, so 
strangely compounded of passion and modesty. And she was 
not mistaken in her jealousy when she accused his art of 
boing responsible for his neglect of herself. At the bottom 
of it all, there was the theory which ho had repeated a hun- 
dred times in her presence: genius should be chaste, an 
artist’s only spouse should be his work. 

* You repulse me,’ she concluded violently; ‘ you draw 
back from mo as if I displeased you ! And you love what ‘? 
A nothing, a mere semblance, a little dust, some colour spread 
upon a canvas! But, once more, look at her, look at your 
woman up yonder ! See what a monster you have made of 
her in your madness ! Are there any women like that ? Have 
any women golden limbs, and flowers on their bodies ? Wake 
up, open your eyes, return to life again ! ’ 

Claude, obeying tho imperious gosturo with which she 
pointed to the picture, had now risen and was looking. Iho 
candle, which had remained upon tho platform of tho steps, 
illumined the nude woman like a taper in front of an altar. 
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whilst the whole room around remained plunged in darkness. 
Ho was at length awakening from his dream, and the woman 
thus seen from below, at a distance of a few paces, filled him 
with stupefaction. Who had just painted that idol of some 
unknown religion ? Who had wrought her of metals, marbles, 
and gems ? Was it he who had unconsciously created that 
symbol of insatiable passion, that unhuman presentment of 
flesh, which had become transformed into gold and diamonds 
under his fingers, in his vain effort to make it live ? He 
gasped and felt afraid of his work, trembling at the thought 
of that sudden plunge into the infinite, and understanding at 
last that it had become impossible for him even to depict 
Reality, despite his long effort to conquer and remould it, 
making it yet more real with his human hands. 

‘ You see ! you see 1 ’ Christine repeated, victoriously. 

And he, in a very low voice, stammered : 

‘ Oh ! what have I done ? Is it impossible to create, then ? 
Haven’t our hands the power to create beings ? ’ 

She felt that he was giving way, and she caught him in 
her arms : 

‘ But why all this folly ?—why think of anyone but me— I 
who love you ? You took me for your model, but what was 
the use, say ? Are those paintings of yours worth me ? They 
are frightful, they are as stiff, as cold as corpses. But I am 
alive, and I love you 1 ’ 

She seemed to be at that moment the very incarnation of 
passionate love. He turned and looked at her, and little 
by little he returned her embrace; she was softening him and 
conquering him. 

‘ Listen ! * she continued. ‘ I know that you had a frightful 
thought; yes, I never dared to speak to you about it, because 
one must never bring on misfortune ; out I no longer sleep 
of a night, you frighten me. This evening I followed you 
to that bridge which I hate, and I trembled, oh ! I thought 
that it was all over—that I had lost you. Oh, God l what 
would become of me ? I need you—you surely do not wish 
to kill me ! Let us live and love one another—yes, love one 
another! * 

Then, in the emotion caused him by her infinite passion 
and grief, he yielded. He pressed her to him, sobbing and 
stammering : 

‘ It is true I had that frightful thought—I should have 
done it, and I only resisted on thinking of that unfinished 
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picture. But can I still livo if work will have nothing 
more to do with me ? Flow can I live after that, after what’s 
there, what I spoilt just now ? ’ 

‘ I will love you, and you will live.’ 

‘ Ah ! you will never love mo enough—I know myself. 
Something which does not exist would he necessary—some¬ 
thing which would make mo forget everything. You were 
already unable to change me. You cannot accomplish a 
miracle ! ’ 

Then, as she protested and kissed him passionately, he 
went on : ‘Well, yes, save me! Yes, save me, if you don’t 
want me to kill myself 1 Lull me, annihilate me, so that 1 
may become your thing, slave enough, small enough to dwell 
under your feet, in your slippers. Ah ! to live only on your 
perfume, to obey you like a dog, to eat and sleep—if I could, 
if I only could ! ’ 

She raised a cry of victory : ‘ At last you are mine ! 

Thero is only I left, the other is quite dead ! ’ 

And she dragged him from tho execrated painting, she 
carried him off triumphantly. The candle, now nearly 
consumed, tlared up for a minute behind them on the steps, 
before the big painting, and then went out. It was victory, 
yes, but could it last? 

Daylight was about to break, and Christine lay asleep 
bcsido Claude. She was breathing softly, and a smile played 
upon her lips. lie had closed ins eyes; and yet, despite 
himself, ho opened them afresh and gazed into tho darkness. 
Bleep fled from him, and confused ideas again ascended to 
his brain. As tho dawn appeared, yellowishly dirty, like a 
splash of liquid mud on the window-panes, ho started, fancy¬ 
ing that he heard a loud voice calling to him from tho for end 
of the studio. Then, irresistibly, despite a few brief hours’ 
forgetfulness, all his old thoughts returned, overflowing and 
torturing him, hollowing his cheeks and contracting his jaws 
in the disgust ho felt for mankind. Two wrinkles imparted 
intense bitterness to the expression of hi6 face, which looked 
like the wasted countenance of an old man. And suddenly 
the loud voice from tho far end of the studio imperiously 
summoned him a second time. Then he quite made up his 
mind: it was all over, he suffered too much, he could no 
longer live, since everything was a lie, since thero was 
nothing left upon earth. Love 1 what was it ? Nought but 
a passing illusion. This thought at last mastered him, 
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possessed him entirely ; and soon the craving for nothingness 
as his only refuge came on him stronger than ever. At first 
he lot Christine's head slip down from his shoulder on which 
it rested. And then, as a third summons rang out in his 
mind, ho rose and went to the studio, saying : 

‘ Yes, yes, I’m coming.’ . , , , 

The sky did not clear, it still remained dirty and mourn¬ 
ful—it was one of those lugubrious winter dawns ; and an 
hour later Christine herself awoke with a great chilly shiver. 
She did not understand at first. How did it happen that 
she was alone ? Then she remembered: she had fallen 
asleep with her cheek against his. How was it then that he 
had left her ? Where could he be ? Suddenly, amid her 
torpor, she sprang out of bed and ran into the studio. Good 
God ! had he returned to the other then ? Had the other 
seized hold of him again, when she herself fancied that she 

had conquered him for over ? . 

She saw nothing at the first glance she took ; in the 
cold and murky morning twilight the studio seemed to her 
to be deserted. But whilst she was tranquillising herself at 
seeing nobody there, she raised her eyes to the canvas, and a 
terrible cry leapt from her gaping mouth : 

‘ Claude! oh, Claude! ’ . . 

Claude had hanged himself from the steps in front of Ins 
spoilt work. He had simply taken one of the cords which 
hold the frame to the wall, and had mounted the platform, 
so as to fasten the rope to an oaken orosspiece, which he 
himself had one day nailed to the uprights to consolidate 
them. Then from up above ho had leapt into space. He 
was hanging there in his shirt, with his feet bare, looking 
horrible, with his blaok tongue protruding, and his bloodshot 
eyes starting from their orbits; he seemed to have grown 
frightfully tall in his motionless stiffness, and his faoe was 
turned towards the pioture, close to the nude woman, as 
if he had wished to infuse his soul into her with his last 
gasp, and as if he were still looking at her with his expres¬ 
sionless eyes. . , . , 

Christine, however, remained ereot, quite overwhelmed 
with the grief, fright, and anger which dilated her body. 
Only a continuous howl came from her throat. She opened 
her arms, stretolied them towards the pioture, and clenched 

both hands. _ 

* Oh, Claude ! oh, Claude ! ’ she gasped at last, ‘ she has 
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taken you back—the hussy has killed you, killed you, killed 
you ! ’ 

Then her legs gave way. She span round and fell all of 
a heap upon the tiled flooring. Her excessive suffering had 
taken all the blood from her heart, and, fainting away, she 
lay there, as if she were dead, like a white rag, miserable, 
done for, crushed beneath the fierce sovereignty of Art. 
Above her the nude woman rose radiant in her symbolic idol’s 
brightness; painting triumphed, alone immortal and erect, 
even when mad. 

At nine o’clock on the Monday morning, when Sandoz, 
after the formalities and delay occasioned by the suicide, 
arrived in the Rue Tourlaquo for the funeral, ho found only 
a score of people on the footway. Despite his great grief, ho 
had been running about for throe days, compelled to attend 
to everything. At first, as Christine had been picked up 
half dead, ho had been obliged to havo her carried to the 
Hopital de Lariboisi^ro ; then he had gone from the municipal 
offices, to the undertaker’s and the church, paying everywhere, 
and full of indifference so far as that went, since the priests 
were willing to pray over that corpse with a black circle round 
its neck. Among the peoplo who wero waiting he as yet 
only perceived some neighbours, together with a few inquisi¬ 
tive folk; while other peoplo peered out of the house 
windows and whispered together, excited by the tragedy. 
Claude’s friends would, no doubt, soon come. He, Sandoz, 
had not been able to write to any membors of the family, as 
he did not know their addresses. However, he retreated into 
the background on the arrival of two relatives, whom three 
lines in the newspapers had roused from tho forgetfulness in 
which Claude himself, no doubt, had loft them. There was 
an old female cousin , 1 with tho equivocal air of a dealer in 
second-hand goods, and a male cousin, of the second degreo, 
a wealthy man, decorated with tho Legion of Honour, and 
owning one of tho largo Paris drapery shops. Ho showed 
himself good-naturedly condescending in his elegance, and 
desirous of displaying an enlightened taste for art. Tho 
female cousin at once went upstairs, turned round the studio, 
sniffed at all the bare wretchedness, and then walked down 


• * Madame Sidonio, who figures in M. Zola’s novel, * La Curdo.’ Tho 
male cousin, mentioned immediately afterwards, is Octavo Mouret, the 
loading character of ‘Pot-Bouillo ’ and ‘ Au iionheur dos Dames.’—E d. 
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a train, with a hard mouth, as if she were irritated at having 
taken the trouble to come. The second cousin, on the con¬ 
trary, drew himself up and walked first behind the hearse, 
filling the part of chief mourner with proud and pleasant 

fitness. _ , 

As the procession was starting off, Bongrand came up, 

and, after shaking hands with Sandoz, remained beside him. 
Ho'was gloomy, and, glancing at the fifteen or twenty 
strangers who followed, he murmured : 

« Ah ! poor chap 1 What! are there only we two ? 

Dubuche was at Cannes 'with his children. Jory and 
Fagerolles kept away, the former hating the deceased and the 
latter being too busy. Mahoudeau alone caught the party 
up at the rise of the Rue Lepic, and he explained that 
Gagni£ro must have missed the train. 

The hearse slowly ascended the steep thoroughfare which 
winds round the fianksof the height of Montmartre; and now 
and then cross streets, sloping downward, sudden gaps amid 
tho houses, showed one the immensity of Paris as deep and 
as broad as a sea. When the party arrived in front of tho 
Church of St. Pierre, and the coflin was carried up the steps, 
it overtopped the great city for a moment. There was a grey 
wintry sky overhead, large masses of clouds swept along, 
carried away by an icy wind, and in the mist Paris seemed to 
expand, to become endless, filling the horizon with threaten¬ 
ing billows. The poor fellow who had wished to conquer 
it, and had broken his neck in his fruitless efforts, now 
passed in front of it, nailed under an oaken board, returning 
to the earth like one of the city’s muddy waves. 

On leaving the church the female cousin disappeared, 
Mahoudeau likewise; while the second cousin again took his 
position behind the hearse. Seven other unknown persons 
decided to follow, and they started for the new cemetery of 
St. Ouen, to v’hich tho populace has given the disquieting 
and lugubrious name of Cayenne. There were ten mourners 
in all. 

• Well, we two shall bo the only old friends,’ repeated 
Bongrand as he walked on beside Sandoz. 

The procession, preceded by the mourning coach in which 
the priest and the choirboy were seated, now descended the 
other side of the height, along winding streets as preoipitous 
as mountain paths. The horses of the hearse slipped oyer 
the slimy pavement; one could hear the wheels jolting 
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noisily. Right behind, the ten mourners took short and 
careful 6teps, trying to avoid the puddles, and being so 
occupied with the difficulty of the descent that they refrained 
from speaking. But at the bottom of the Rue du Ruisseau, 
when they reached the Porte de Clignancourt and the vast 
open spaces, where the boulevard running round the city, 
the circular railway, the talus and moat of the fortifications 
are displayed to view, there came sighs of relief, a few words 
were exchanged, and the party began to straggle. 

Sandoz and Bongrand by degrees found themselves behind 
all the others, as if they had wished to isolate themselves from 
those folk whom they had never previously seen. Just as the 
hearse was passing the city gate, the painter leant towards 
the novelist. 

* And the little woman, what is going to be done with 
her ? * 

* Ah ! how dreadful it is 1 ’ replied Sandoz. ‘ I went to 
see her yesterday at the hospital. She has brain fever. The 
house doctor maintains that they will save her, but that she 
will come out of it ten years older and without any strength. 
Do you know that she had come to such a point that sho no 
longer knew how to spell. Such a crushing fall, a young lady 
abased to the level of a drudge ! Yes, if wo don’t tako caro 
of her like a cripple, she will end by becoming a scullery-maid 
somewhere.’ 

‘ And not a copper, of course ? ’ 

‘ Not a copper. I thought I should find the studies 
Claude made from nature for his largo picture, those superb 
studios which he afterwards turned to such poor account. 
But I ferreted everywhere; ho gave everything away; people 
robbod him. No, nothing to sell, not a canvas that could be 
turned to profit, nothing but that huge picturo, which I 
demolished and burnt with my own hands, and right gladly, 

I assure you, oven as one avenges oneself.’ 

They became silent for a moment. Tho broad road 
leading to St. Ouen stretched out quite straight as far as 
the eye could reach ; and over tho plain went tho procession, 
pitifully small, lost, as it wore, on that highway, along which 
there flowed a river of mud. A line of palings bordered it 
on either side, waste land extended both to right and loft, 
while afar off one only saw somo factory chimneys and a few 
lofty white houses, standing alone, obliquely to the road. 
They passed through the Clignancourt fete, with booths, 
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circuses, and roundabouts on either side, all shivering in 
the abandonment of winter, empty dancing cribs, mouldy 
swings, and a kind of stage homestead, ‘ The Picardy Farm,’ 
looking dismally sad between its broken fences. 

‘ Ah! his old canvases,’ resumed Bongrand, ‘ the things 
he had at the Quai de Bourbon, do you remember them ? 
There were some extraordinary bits among them. The 
landscapes he brought back from the south and the academy 
studies he painted at Boutin’s—a girl’s legs and a woman’s 
trunk, for instance. Oh, that trunk! Old Malgras must have 
it. A magisterial study it was, which not one of our “young 
masters” could paint. Yos, yes, the fellow was no fool— 
simply a great painter.’ 

‘ When I think,’ said Sandoz, ‘ that those little humbugs 
of the School and the press accused him of idleness and 
ignorance, repeating one after the other that he had always 
refused to learn his art. Idle! good heavens! why, I have 
seen him faint with fatigue after sittings ton hours long ; he 
gavo his whole life to his work, and killed himself in his 
passion for toil ! And they call him ignorant—how idiotio 1 
They will never understand that the individual gift which a 
man brings in his nature is superior to all acquired know¬ 
ledge. Delacroix also was ignorant of his profession in 
their eyes, simply because he could not confine himself to 
hard and fast rules I Ah ! the ninnies, the slavish pupils 
who are incapable of painting anything incorrectly ! * 

He took a few steps in silence, and then he added : 

‘ A heroic worker, too—a passionate observer whose brain 
was crammed with science—the temperament of a great 
artist endowed with admirable gifts. And to think that he 
leaves nothing, nothing ! ’ 

‘ Absolutely nothing, not a canvas,’ declared Bongrand. 

‘ I know nothing of his but rough drafts, sketches, notes 
carelessly jotted down, as it were, all that artistio parapher¬ 
nalia which can’t be submitted to the public. Yes, indeed, it 
is really a dead man, dead completely, who is about to be 
lowered into the grave.’ 

However, the painter and the novelist now had to hasten 
their steps, for they had got far behind the others while 
talking ; and the hearse, after rolling past taverns and shops 
full of tombstones and crosses, was turning to the right into the 
short avenue leading to the cemetery. They overtook it, and 
passed through the gateway with the little prooession. The 
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priest in his surplice and the choirboy carrying tho holy 
water receiver, who had both alighted from the mourning 
coach, walked on ahead. 

It was a large flat cemetery, still in its youth, laid out 
by rule and line in the suburban waste land, and divided into 
squares by broad symmetrical paths. A few raised tombs 
bordered the principal avenues, but most of the graves, already 
very numerous, were on a level with the soil. They were 
hastily arranged temporary sepulchres, for five-year grants 
were tlio only ones to be obtained, and families hesitated 
to go to any serious expense. Thus, the stones sinking 
into the ground for lack of foundations, the scrubby ever¬ 
greens which had not yet had time to grow, all the provisional 
slop kind of mourning that one saw there, imparted to that 
vast field of repose a look of poverty and cold, clean, dismal 
bareness like that of abairacks or a hospital. Thero was not 
a corner to be found recalling the graveyard nooks sung of in 
the ballads of the romantic period, not one leafy turn quiver¬ 
ing with mystery, not a single largo tomb speaking of pride 
and eternity. You were in the now style of Paris cemetery, 
where everything is set out straight and duly numbered— 
tho cemetery of democratic times, whero the dead seem to 
slumber at tho bottom of an office drawer, after filing past 
one by one, as people do at a fete under tho eyes of tho police, 

so as to avoid obstruction. ...... . 

‘ Dash it! ’ muttered Bongrand, ‘ it isn t lively here. 

« Why not ? ’ asked Sandoz. ‘ It’s commodious ; there is 
plenty of air. And oven although there is no sun, see what a 

pretty colour it all has.' .... • 

In fact, under the grey sky of that Novembor morning, in 
the penetrating quiver of the wind, the low tombs, ladenwith 
garlands and crowns of beads, assumed soft tints of charming 
delicacy. There were somo quite white, and others all black, 
according to the colour of the beads. But the contrast lost 
muoh of its force amid the pale green foliage of the dwarfish 
trees. Poor families exhausted their affection for the dear 
departed in decking those five-year grants ;there were piles 
of crowns and blooming flowers—freshly brought there on 
the recent Day of tho Dead. Only the cut flowers had as yet 
faded, between their paper collars. Some crowns of 
immortelles shone out like freshly chiselled gold. But the 
beads predominated to such a degree that at the first glance 
there seemed to bo nothing else; they gushed forth every- 
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where, hiding the inscriptions and covering the stones and 
railings. There were beads forming hearts, beads in festoons 
and medallions, beads framing either ornamental designs or 
objects under glass, such as velvet pansies, wax hands en¬ 
twined, satin bows, or, at times, even photographs of women 
—yellow, faded, cheap photographs, showing poor, ugly, 
touching faces that smiled awkwardly. 

As the hearse proceeded along the Avenue du Rond Point, 
Sandoz, whose last remark—since it was of an artistic nature 
—had brought him back to Claude, resumed the conversation, 
saying: 

‘ This is a cemetery which he would havo understood, he 
who w r as so mad on modern things. No doubt he suffered 
physically, wasted away by the over-severe lesion that is so 
often akin to genius, “ three grains too little, or three grains 
too much, of some substance in the brain,” as he himself said 
when he reproached his parents for his constitution. How¬ 
ever, his disorder was not merely a personal affair, he was 
the victim of our period. Yes, our generation has been 
soaked in romanticism, and wo have remained impregnated 
with it. It is in vain that wo wash ourselves and take baths 
of reality, the stain is obstinate, and all the scrubbing in the 
world won’t take it away.’ 

Bongrand smiled. ‘ Oh! as for romanticism,' said he, 

; I’m up to my ears in it. It has fed my art, and, indeed, I’m 
impenitent. If it be true that my final impotence is due to 
that, well, after all, what does it matter? I can’t deny the 
religion of my artistic life. However, your remark is quite 
correct; you other fellows, you are rebellious sons. Claude, 
for instance, -with his big nude woman amid the quays, that 
extravagant symbol-’ 

‘ Ah, that woman I ’ interrupted Sandoz, ‘ it was she who 
throttled him 1 If you knew how he worshipped her! I was 
never able to cast her out of him. And how can one possibly 
have clear perception, a solid, properly-balanced brain when 
such phantasmagoria sprouts forth from your skull ? Though 
coming after yours, out generation is too imaginative to 
leave healthy work behind it. Another generation, perhaps 
two, will be required before people will be able to paint and 
write logically, with the high, pure simplicity of truth. Truth, 
nature alone, is the right basis, the necessary guide, outside of 
which madness begins; and the toiler needn’t be afraid of 
flattening his worn, his temperament is there, which will 
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always carry him sufficiently away. Does any one dream of 

denying personality, the involuntary thumb-stroke which 

deforms whatever we touch and constitutes our poor creative¬ 
ness ? ’ 

However, he turned his head, and involuntarily added : 

‘ Hallo ! what’s burning ? Are they lighting bonfires here ? * 

The procession had turned on reaching the Rond Point, 
where the ossuary was situated—the common vault gradually 
filled with all the remnants removed from the graves, and the 
stone slab of which, in the centre of a circular lawn, disap¬ 
peared under a heap of wreaths, deposited there by the pious 
relatives of those who no longer had an individual resting- 
place. And, as the hearse rolled slowly to the left in trans¬ 
versal Avcnuo No. 2 , there had come a sound of crackling, and 
thick smoke had risen above the little plane trees bordering 
the path. Some distance ahead, as the party approached, 
they could see a large pile of earthy things beginning to bum, 
and they ended by understanding. The fire was lighted at 
the edge of a large square patch of ground, which had been dug 
up in broad parallel furrows, so as to remove the coffins before 
allotting the soil to other corpses; just as the peasant turns 
the stubble over before sowing afresh. The long empty 
furrows seemed to yawn, the mounds of rich soil seemed to bo 
purifying under the broad grey sky ; and the fire thus burning 
in that corner was formed of the rotten wood of the coffins 
that had been removed—slit, broken boards, eaten into by 
the earth, often reduced to a ruddy humus, and gathered 
together in an enormous pile. They broko up with faint de¬ 
tonations, and being damp with human mud, thoy refused 
to flame, and merely smoked with growing intensity. Largo 
columns of the smoko rose into the pale sky, and wore beaten 
down by the November wind, and tom into ruddy shreds, whioli 
flew across the low tombs of quite one half of the cemetery. 

Sandoz and Bongrand had looked at the scono without 
saying a worcl. Then, having passed tlio fire, the former 
resumed : 

* No, he did not prove to be the man of the formula ho 
laid down. I mean that his genius was not clear enough to 
enable him to set that formula erect and impose it upon the 
world by a definite masterpiece. And now see how other 
fellows scatter their efforts around him, after him I They go 
no farther than roughing off, they give us mere hasty impres¬ 
sions, and not one of them seems to have strength enough to 
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become the master who is awaited. Isn’t it irritating, this 
new notion of light, this passion for truth carried as far 
as scientific analysis, this evolution begun with so muoh 
originality, and now loitering on the way, as it were, falling 
into the hands of tricksters, and never coming to a head, 
simply because the necessary man isn’t born ? But pooh ! 
the man will be born; nothing is ever lost, light must be.’ 

‘Who knows? not always,' said Bongrand. ‘Life mis¬ 
carries, like everything else. I listen to you, you know, but 
I’m a despairer. I am dying of sadness, and I feel that 
everything else is dying. Ah ! yes, there is something un¬ 
healthy in the atmosphere of the times—this end of a century 
is all demolition, a litter of broken monuments, and soil 
that has been turned over and over a hundred times, the 
whole exhaling a stench of death I Can anybody remain in 
good health amid all that? One’s nerves become unhinged, 
the great neurosis is there, art grows unsettled, there is 
general bustling, perfect anarchy, all the madness of self-love 
at bay. Never have people quarrelled more and seen less 
clearly than since it is pretended that one knows every¬ 
thing.' 

Sandoz, who had grown pale, watched the large ruddy 
coils of smoke rolling in the wind. 

‘ It was fated,’ ho mused in an undertone. * Our excessive 
activity and pride of knowledge were bound to cast us baok 
into doubt. This century, which has already thrown so much 
light over the world, was bound to finish amid the threat 
of a fresh flow of darkness—yes, our discomfort comes from 
that! Too much has been promised, too much has been hoped 
for; people have looked forward to the conquest and explana¬ 
tion of everything, and now they growl impatiently. What! 
don’t things go quicker than that ? What! hasn’t, soience 
managed to bring us absolute certainty, perfect happiness, in 
a hundred years ? Then what is the use of going on, since 
one will never know everything, and one’s bread will always 
be as bitter ? It is as if the century had become bankrupt, 
as if it had failed; pessimism twists people’s bowels, mysti¬ 
cism fogs their brains; for we have vainly swept phantoms 
away with the light of analysis, the supernatural has resumed 
hostilities, the spirit of the legends rebels and wants to 
conquer us, while we are halting with fatigue and anguish. 
Ah I I oertainly don’t affirm anything; I myself am tortured. 
Only it seems to me that this last convulsion of the old 
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religious terrors was to be foreseen. We are not the end, we 
are but a transition, a beginning of something else. It calms 
me and does me good to believe that we are marching towards 
reason, and the substantiality of science.’ 

His voice had become husky with emotion, and he added : 

‘ That is, unless madness plunges us, topsy-turvy, into 
night again, and we all go off throttled by the ideal, liko our 
old friend who sleeps there between his four boards.’ 

The hearse was leaving transversal Avenue No. 2 to turn, 
on the right, into lateral Avenue No. 8, and the painter, 
without speaking, called the novelist’s attention to a square 
plot of graves, beside which the procession was now passing. 

There was here a children’s cemetery, nothing but 
children’s tombs, stretching far away in orderly fashion, 
separated at regular intervals by narrow paths, and looking 
like some infantile city of death. There were tiny little 
white crosses, tiny little white railings, disappearing almost 
beneath an efflorescence of white and blue wreaths, on a level 
with the soil; and that peaceful field of repose, so soft in 
colour, with the bluish tint of milk about it, seemed to have 
been made flowery by all the childhood lying in the earth. 
The crosses recorded various ages, two years, sixteen months, 
five months. One poor little cross, destitute of any railing, 
was out of line, having been sot up slantingly across a path, 
and it simply bore tho words : 1 Eugenie, three days.' Scarcely 
to exist as yet, and withal to sleep there already, alone, on 
one side, like the children who on festive occasions dino at a 
little side table ! _ 

However, the hearse had at last stopped, in tho middle of 
tho avenue ; and w’hon Sandoz saw the gravo roady at tho 
corner of the next division, in front of the cemetery of tho 

little ones, he murmured tenderly: 

* Ah 1 my poor old Claude, with your big child's heart, 

you will be in your place beside them.' 

The under-bearers removed tho coffin from tho hcarso. 
The priest, who looked surly, stood waiting in the wind ; some 
sextons were there with their shovels. Three neighbours had 
fallen off on tho road, the ten had dwindled into seven. Tho 
second£oousin, who had been holding his hat in his hand 
since leaving the church, despite tho frightful weather, now 
drew nearer. All the others uncovered, and the prayors 
were about to begin, when a loud piercing whistle made 
everybody look up. 
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Bejond this corner of the cemetery as yet untenanted, at 
the end of lateral Avenue No. 8, a train was passing along the 
high embankment of the circular railway which overlooked 
the graveyard. The grassy slope rose up, and a number of 
geometrical lines, as it were, stood out blackly against the 
grey sky ; there wore telegTaph-posts, connected by thin wires, 
a superintendent’s box, and a red signal plate, the only bright 
throbbing speck visible. When the train rolled past, with 
its thunder-crash, one plainly distinguished, as on the trans¬ 
parency of a shadow play, the silhouettes of the carnages, 
even the heads of the passengers showing in the light gaps 
left by the windows. And the line became clear again, show¬ 
ing like a simple ink stroke across the horizon; while far 
away other whistles called and wailed unceasingly, shrill with 
anger, hoarse with suffering, or husky with distress. Then a 
guard’s horn resounded lugubriously. 

‘ Iievcrtitur in terrain suam unde crat,’ recited the priest, 
who had opened a book and was making haste. 

But he was not heard, for a large engine had come up 
puffing, and was manoeuvring backwards and forwards near 
the funeral party. It had a loud thick voice, a guttural 
whistle, which was intensely mournful. It came and went, 
panting; and seen in profile it looked like a heavy monster. 
Suddenly, moreover, it let off steam, with all the furious 
blowing of a tempest. 

‘ Ecquicscat in pace,' said the priest. 

‘ Amen,’ replied the choirboy. 

But the words were again lost amid the lashing, deafening 
detonation, which was prolonged with the continuous violence 
of a fusillade. 

Bongrand, quite exasperated, turned towards the engine. 
It became silent, fortunately, and every one felt relieved. 
Tears had risen to the eyes of Sandoz, who had already been 
stirred by the words which had involuntarily passed his lips, 
while he walked behind his old comrade, talking as if they 
had been having one of their familiar chats of yore; and now 
it seemed to him as if his youth were about to be consigned 
to the earth. It was part of himself, the best part, his 
illusions and his enthusiasm, which the sextons were taking 
away to lower into the depths. At that terrible moment an 
accident occurred which increased his grief. It had rained 
so hard during the preceding days, and the ground was so 
soft, that a sudden subsidence of soil took place. One of the 
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sextons had to jump into the grave and empty it with his 
shovel with a slow rhythmical movement. There was no 
end to the matter, the funeral seemed likely to last for ever 
amid the impatience of the priest and the interest of the four 
neighbours who had followed on to the end, though nobody 
could say why. And up above, on the embankment, the 
engine had begun manoeuvring again, retreating and howling 
at each turn of its wheels, its fire box open the while, and 
lighting up the gloomy scene with a rain of sparks. 

At last the pit was emptied, the coffin lowered, and the 
aspergillus passed round. It was all over. The second cousin, 
standing erect, did the honours with his correct, pleasant air, 
shaking hands with all these people whom he had nover pre¬ 
viously seen, in memory of the relative whose name he had 
not remembered the day before. 

‘That linen-draper is a very decent follow,’said Bongrand, 
who was swallowing his tears. 

‘ Quite so,' replied Sandoz, sobbing. 

All tho others were going off, the surplices of the priest 
and the choirboy disappeared between the green trees, while 
the straggling neighbours loitered reading tho inscriptions 
on tho surrounding tombs. 

Then Sandoz, making up his mind to leave the grave, 
which was now half filled, resumed : 

« Wo alone shall have known him. There is nothing left 
of him, not even a name ! ’ 

* He is very happy,’ said Bongrand ; ‘ he has no picture on 
hand, in the earth where he sleeps. It is as well to go off 
as to toil as we do merely to turn out infirm children, who 
always lack something, their legs or their head, and who 
don’t live.’ 

* Yes, one must really be wanting in pride to resign 
oneself to turning out merely approximate work and resorting 
to trickery with life. I, who bestow every care on my books— 
I despise myself, for I feel that, despite all my efforts, they 
are incomplete and untruthful.’ 

With pale faces, they slowly went away, sido by side, past 
tho children's white tombs, the novelist then in all tho 
strength of his toil and fame, the painter declining but 
covered with glory. 

* There, at least, lies one who was logical and brave,’ 
continued Bandoz; * he confessed his powerlessness and 
killed himself.’ 
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■ That’s true,’ said Bongrand ; • ii we didn’t care so much 
fnr nnr skins we should all do as he has done, eli . ^ 

‘ Well, yes; since we cannot create any thing, since we are 
but feeble copyists, we might as weU put an end to ourselve* 

at °Again they found themselves before the burning pile of 
old rotten coffins, now fully alight, sweating and L 
but there were still no flames to be seen, the smoke alone had 
increased—a thiok acrid smoke, which the ^nd earned 
along in whirling coils, so that it now covered the whole 

ramoterv as with a cloud of mourning. ... 

i Dash it! Eleven o’clock ! ' said Bongrand, after pulling 

out his watch. ‘ I must get home again.’ 

Sandoz gave an exclamation of surprise : 

Over the low-lying graves, over the vast bead-flowered 
field of death, so formal of aspect and so cold, he cast a long 
look of despair, his eyes still bedimmed by his tears. Apa 

then he added : 

‘ Let’s go to work.’ 


THE END 
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he wine of Plnvarra. 

_TheJ3fcqna Esel. C>o s n 8vo. clotb.hr. 

ALEXANDER (Airs ), Novels by. 

Crown «vo. cloth jr. to.1. each ; p«*»t >vo. 
picture boards, it. er> h. 

Valerie*. Fate. ( Mona*. Choice. 
A Lift Interest. I Woman*. Wit. 
Blind Fate. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, yt. tod. each. 

The Coat of her Pride. 

A Golden Autumn. 

Barbara, Lady'. Maid A Pears... 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor. 

A Mlaslng Hero. 

A Fight with Fate. 

The Bten-mother. 


The Step-mother 


-_ —V,t. O * w. U.. I*. IVJ 

„ Tho La dy I n 8 sble.. Cr. 8vo, cl., hr. 

L*)» Stories by. 
Wonderful Adventures of 
Phra the Phoonlolan. Crown8vo. 
Cloth, w.th 12 lliiis*s. bv H. M. Paget 
$ r tod. : p»'l 8vo. lllu<tr.Hcd Koarde. rr 

The Constable ol St. Hlohoias. 

Witn a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth 
yj. toJ. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2r. 

ART and LETTERS LIBRARY 

<ThcL Large crown 8vo. Kach volume 
wiifi 8 Coloured Plates, and 2* In Half¬ 
tone. Bound In cloth. 7 r. fv/. net per vol. 
Edition dr Luxe, 'mail 410, printed on 
pure rag r*P*r. mostly with 5 additional 
Plate*, parchm« nt. tyt. net per vol. 
Stories of the Itullan Artist, 
fr r m Vasari, Collect* d and arranged 
hy E. 1 .. SKhLbV. 

Artist, of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance : Iheir Stones as set forth by 
Vasari KidolA.Lanei.and the Chroniclers 
Collected and arranged hy E. L. Skklkt. 
Stories of the Flemish and Dutch 
Artists, irom the J Imc ol the Van 
Eycks to the End cf the Seventeenth 
Century, drawn from Contemporary 
Records. Collected and arranged hy 
Victor Reynolds. 

Stories of the English Artists. 

fr*»n> Van Dyck to Turner (Hoo-iSer) 
Collected and arranged by RANDALL 
Davies and Cecil Huxt. 

Stories of the Frenoh Artists, 
from Clouet to DclAcroix. Collected and 
arranged by P. M. Turner and C. H. 
Collins Barer. 

Stories of the Spaniels Artists 

until Goya. By Sir William Stirlino- 
Maxwkll Selected and arranged by 
Luis CarreRo. With Introduction by 
Edward Huttok, 


1OI1I 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


4 

BESANT (Sir Walter)— continued. 

UIKAP Editions. cr. 8v<*, cloth, ix.net each. 

Tho Alabaster Box. 

Verben a Cam e llia B tephanotls. 

Popular bun ions medium Svo, W. each 

All Sorts and Conditions of Man. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Tho Monks of Thelema. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom* 

Children of Glbeon. 

k*orotl\y Forster. | No Other Way. 

Armorel of Lyo nes sa. 

Demy 8vo. cloth. 7x. 6./. each. 
London. With 1 is 1'dust rations. 
Westminster. With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 130 Illustrations. 

South London. With Etching by F, S. 

Walkkk. and 118 Illustrations. 

Bast London. With Etching by F. S. 
Walkkk. and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
Mat. L. Ha ven Hill, and J. Pennkll. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 31. 6 d. each. 

Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Ulusts. 
The Charm, ami other Drawing-room 
Plays. 5 0 Ulus, by Chris H ammond, &c. 

St. Katherine's by the Tower* 

Cheap EDITION picture cover, tx. net. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies* 

With P01 trait. Crown Svo, buckram, 61. 
Art of Fiction* Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ix.net* 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA: A 

series of the Classics of the Romance 
Languages ; the Original Text, with, 
where necessary, Notes in the Text lan¬ 
guage. Small 8vo, single parts, %d. net 
per sol.; cloth, single parts, ix. net per 
vol. Where two or more units are bound 
in one volume the price in wrapper re¬ 
mains 8d. per unit, two cost is. 4 d .; 
three cost ax.; four cost ax. 8 d. In cloth 
the additional cost is 4 d. for the first, and 
id. for each succeeding unit: •'./*, one 
unit costs tx. ; two cost U 9d.; three 
ax. 6J ; four 3*. 3 d. 

I. Mollfcre: Le Misanthrope. 

a. Mollbro: Les Femmes savantes. 

3. Corneille: Le Old. [thode. 

4. Desoartei: Dlscours dc la nxi- 
5-6. Dante : Divlna Commcdia 1 . : 

Inferno. 

7. Boooaoolo: Decameron: Prima 

glornata. 

8. Calderon: La vida es suefto. 

9. Restif de la Bretonnet L'an 

2000. 

10. Camoei: Os Lusiadai: Canto I., II 

II. Raoine: Athalie. 

12-15. Petraroa 1 Reruns vulgariuzn 
fragnienta. [Purgatorlo. 

16-17. Dante: Divina Cemraedla II*: 
18-20. Tllller: Mononclt Benjamin* 
ai-22. Boooaoolo s Decameron : Second* 

itior’tidn. 

•j-*4 BMumaroh.il I L* Barblu 4 * 

M<U«. 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA— continued- 
15 Carnots: Os Lusiadai: Canto III., 

IV 

a6-28 Alfred de Unnet: Comedies et 
ProverbeS 

29. Corneille: Horace. 

30-31. Dante: Divina Commcdia III.: 
Piradiso. 

32-34. Prevost: Mauon l.cscaut 

35-36. CEuvros de Franools Villon 
37 - 39 - Guillem de Castro: Las Moce- 
dades del Cid, 1 .. H* 

40 Dante: La Vita Nuova. 

41-44. Cervantes: 5 Nuvelas ejemplares. 

45. Comoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto V M 

VI.. VII. 

46. Mollbre: L'Avare. 

47. Petr area: I Trionfi. [glornata* 
48-49. Boccaccio : Decameron : Terra 

50. Corneille: Cinna. 

51-52 Camoei : Os Lusiadas : Canto VIII., 
IX.. X. 

53 54 La Chanson de Roland* 

55-58 Alfred de Musset: Premitresv 

Potties. 

59. Boooaoolo : Decameron : Quarts 
giornata. 

60-61. Maftstre Pierre Path el In : 

Farce du XV« siecle. 

62-63. Qloeomo Leopardi t Canti. 

64 65. Chateaubriand: Atala. 

66. Bocoacolo : Decameron. Quinta 

glornata. 

67-70. Bl aise Pascal : Les Provinclalc s. 

BIERCE (AMBROSE).—In the 

Midst of Life. Crown tvo. cloth, 31 f\i .: 
n. 8 vo. bds„ ax. : cr. 8vo, pic, cov. is. net. 

BINDLOS3 (HAROLD), Novel* by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6 d. each. 

The Conoesslon-hunters. 

The Mistress of Bonaventufa 
Daventry's Daughter. 

A Bower of Wheat. 

Alnslle's Ju-Ju. Cro vn 8vo. doth. 
3*. 6 /. ; picture doth, flat baok. it. 

BLAKE WILLIAM): A Critical 

Study by A. C. SWINBURNK. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. buckram. 61. net. 

The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Bong of Liberty. With 
Introduction by F. G. STOKKS. A PLOR- 
vkcb Press Book, set in Florence Type. 
Cr. 8vo, hand made paper, guarter-parch- 
_mcut, 3x. 6 d* net, ; parchment. 5 «- n * l* 

BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 

With a Portrait. Potl 8vo. cloth. gill 
top, ix. net ; leather, gilt edges, *x. net. 

BODKIN (McD., K.C.) — shil¬ 
lelagh mad Sh.arock. Crown 
8v*, doth. 3 s. 6 d. 

BORDEAUX THENRI). — The 

Parting sf the Ways. Translated b> 
Louise s. Houghton. Cr. tvo. cl., ts. 

BOfcENlUS (TANCRED).—The 

Plater* *( vlctou. WUh 15 full, 

paf « Plata*. Ztaay t-vo. doth, 7«. m. ML 






Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


BOSSES AND CORBELS OF 

EXHTER CATHEDRAL. By E K 
Pk'maux and G. R. Holt Shatto 
wlih Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth 
td. net. 

BOUROET (PAUL).—A Living 

Lie. Translated by John Dk Villi***. 


Cheap 
H ost 


Crown 8vo, cJoth. 3,. 6 J. . 

Edition, picture cover, u. net. 

BOYLE (F.), \Vork3~by; 

8VO. illustrated boards ax. each 

Chronicles of No- 
Savage Life. _ 

BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 

on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions ot Sir Hlnky Ellis. Crown 

8vo cloth, u. 6d, _ 

BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 

— Slum Silhouettes : Stones of London 
Ijfc. Crown 8vo. cloth, j/- tJ. 

BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction. 

■ rice. Crown 8vo. cloth. *x. CJ. net each. 

The Header's Hand book of Famous 
Names In Flotlon, Allusions. 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Pooma. 

A Dictionary of Mlraoles t Imitative, 
Keaiitltc. and Dogmatic. 


BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 

and Novels by. 

Tb. Complete Po«tlcfLl Work* of 
Boberc Buoban&n. a Vol*.. ciowo 
®vo, buckram w.th Portrait FrontUpiece 
to each volume, irj. 


8vo 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 3j. 6d. each : post 
illustrated boards, 21. each 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. With n Iilustra- 
lions by K Hahsard. 

Lady Kilpatrick. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 
The New Abelard. | Rachel 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Llnne. 

Woman and the Man. 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 

Works by. Post 8vo. cloth. 4#. 6 J. each. 

More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Martyrs of Sclenoe: Galileo. 
Tycho Bmaux. and Kkplkr. 

Letters on Natural Matflo. with 

numerous I llustrations. 

BRll>aE CATECHiSM. By R 

H. Br tpokn Fcap. 8vo cloth, it. 6 d net . 

BRIDGE (J. S. C.).—From Island 

to Empire: A History of thcExpanslonof 
England by Force of Arms. With Intro¬ 
duction byAdin.SlrCYPki an Brj doe. Maps 
and Plans. Large crown 8To.clotlLai.ne t. 

BRIGHT (FLORENCE). —A Olrl 

Capitalist. Crown 8vo, cloth . 61. 


BROWNING’S (ROBT.) POEMS. 

Large i cap. 410. cloth, 6x. net each ; Larok 
Paper Edition, parchment tax. td net 
each.—Also an Edition In the St.Martin*s 
Library, poit 8vo t doth, is. net each ; 
leather. 31. n^t each. 

Pip pa Passes; and Men and 

Women. With xo Plates In Colour 
after K. Fortescuk Bmiced 4 LK 
Dramatis Personss; and Dramatio 
Romances and Lyrics. With 10 
Mates in Colour after E. P. Bricedalk 

BRYDEN (H. A.).—An Exiled 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
Crompton, K.I. Crown 8 yo, doth. 31. <W . 

BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

Ism at florae. With yi lliusts. Poet 
•to* Ilia d , boards, sx.; cloth Ump. sx. 6 4 . 


Crown 8vo, cloth. \t. tJ. each. 

Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda._ 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo. 6 d. each 

The Shadow of the Bword. 

God and the Mam 
Foxglove Manor._ 

The Shadow of the Sword. Larok 
Tyre, Fins Parer Edition. Pott 8vo. 
doth, gilt top, sx. net ; leather,gilt edges, 
31. oeL ___ 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan 
and Henry Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson, 
_ V. fed ; pmt 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2$. 

BURTON (ROBERT). — T ho 

Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
clot h 7 x. t d. _ 

CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3x. td % each ; poet ftvo, 
illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth Ump, 
ax. td each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Bon of Hafsr. | The Deemster. 

Also Library Editions of ihe three novels, 
crown 8vo, doth. ts. each ; Cheap Popu. 
lar Editions, medium Svo.portraltcover, 
td. each ; and the Fine Parer Edition 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo. doth. 
gilt t«>p, li. nrt ; Ic.Mher,gilt edges.3x.net . 

CAMERON (V. LOVETT). — The 
Cruise of the • black Prince’ 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, doth, with s Illus¬ 
trations by P. M acnas. 3x. td. ; poet 8vo, 
_ picture bo a i ds, ax. _ 

CAM PBELL (A. GODRIC). — 
PI ear - de - Camp 2 a Daughter of 
France. Crown 8vo. doth. (u. 


CANZIANI (ESTELLA).—Cosr 

fumes, Traditions, and 3 oog» of 
Savey. With 50 ilu«tutius»liiuoi«v, 
sad many in Lime, b, the Author. Dewy 
4to. clsU, six. ael. 





CHATTO & WIN DUS, PUBLISHERS, 


CARLYLE (THOMAS).—On the 

Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cloth, ir.6d. 

CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. 

Alice in Wonderland. With 12 
Coloured and many Line Illustrations by 
MlI.LlCKNT Sowkkuy. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt. 3«. 6c i net. 

Feeding the Itflnd. With a Preface 
by W. II. DRAl’kR. post 8vo, boards, 
_li. net ; leather, ii.nlt. 


CARRUTH (HAYDEN).—The Ad¬ 
ventures of Jones. With 17 lllusts. 

Leap. Svo. picture cover, it. ; cloth, t.t-6 d. 


CASTELLANE (MARQUIS DE)* 

— Men and Things of My Time- 

Translated by A. TfcfXURA DK Maitos- 
With 13 Portraits. Dermv 8vn, cl. t 6r.net. 


CHAPMAN’S (OEORUEl Works. 

Vol. I.. Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones.—Vol. II.. Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. 
SWINBURNE—Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vola.. 
crown 8vo. cloth. 3 j. M. earh. 


CHATFIELD-TA.YLOR (H. C.j.— 

Fame’s Pathway. C». Svo.. cloth. 61. 


CHAUCER for Children : A Gol¬ 
den Key. Bv Mrs. H. K. Hawk is. W1U1 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4(0, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 

Ohaucor for Schools. With the Story 
of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
II. IL H awkis. Demy 8vo. cloth, as. dd. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury 

Tales. Printed in black-letter upon 
hand-made paper. With Illustrations bv 
AMUUOSK Dudley. Fcap. 4to, decorated 
cloth, red top, is. 6 d. net. 


C H E S N E Y (WEATHERBY), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. bd. 
each. 

The Cable-man. 

'The Romance of a Queen. 

Tho Claimant. 


CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of; with an Analysis of the Openings. 
By Howard Staunton. Edited by 
It. B. Wormald. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

Tbo Minor Tactics of Chesk : A 

Treatise uo the Denloyfnrfnt ot the 
Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
I»y F. K. Young and E. C. Howblu 
L ong fcap. 8vo, cloth, zt. bd. f ■' 

Che ** Vournatnbnt. 

inc Authorised Account of the 330 Games 
played Aug.-Sept, 1895. With Anoota- 
tluns by PlLL-SBURY, LaSKKR. TARKASCM 
STKINITZ, SClilPKHKS, TBICHMAKK. BAR- 
DKLKBRN, BLACKBURNS. GUNSBKRQ 
Tinslky. Mason, and Albin : Biographt' 
-.al Sketches, and a* Portraits. Edited by 
M. F. CiiusuiKK, Crown 8vo, doth, $1. , 


CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 

By the Rise of the River. Crown 
8vo, cloth ; 3*. flj. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. each. 

The Tideway. 

Randal of Randalholmo. 


CLAYTON (MARGARET),Books 

for Children by. 

Camping in the Foro 9 t. With 12 
Colouicd 111 usts., and many in Line, by 
the Author. Fcap 4to, cloth, yj. bd. net. 
Amabel and Crispin. With many 
_ 1 lustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth. 3j. 6 d. net. 


CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post Svo. cL 3 j. 6J. ea ; bds, 2j. ca. 
Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

CLObD* 1 EDWARD). —Myths 

and Dreams. Crown Svo, cloth. 31. 6 d. 


COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A.): 

- Jonathan Swift. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3 s. 6./. 


COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

PRANCES), Novels by. Cr.Svo, cl., 
is. (hi. each: post 8vo, iliustd. bd*.. zs. each. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Tho Vill age Com edy. | Frances. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

Transmigration. 

A Fight with FortUnb. 

Sweet Anno Page. 

Sweet and Twenty._ 


COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cl., v- bd. each ; post 8vo, picture 
board*, *J. each ; cL Ilnip. zs. 6 d. each. 

Antonina. | Basil. I HldeandSeek 
The Woman in White* 

The Moonstone. | Man and Wife; 
Tho Dead Secret. I After Dark. 
The Queen of Hearts. 

Ho Name I My Miscellanies. 
Armadale. | Poor Miss Flnoh. 
Miss or Mrs ? I The Black Kobe. 
The Hew Magdalen. 

Frozen Deep. | A Rogue's Life. 
Tho Law and the Lady, 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

Tho Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s D&ughtb*. 

Heart and Science. I •• I Qay No," 
The Evil Genius.j Little Novels. 
The Leg& oy of CaliTI B lind Lo Ve. 
Popular-Editions, medium 8vo, bd. each. 
Antonina. . I Blind Love. 

The Woman In White. 

The Law add .the Lady. 
Moonstone. | Tho New Magdalen. 
“ “ " " Nofllama < 


The Dead Secret. | Nd Name 
Man and Wife Armadale. 

The Hau nted H otel. 

tfUMop, ti. net : leather, f*<)t edge*, 35, net. 
The Froaen Deep. Labos Ttn Edit. 
Fcsp. tvo, cloth« u.ash 
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C ° " 5A 5l. ,J - M A C L A R E N), CoUvTLl (HELEN H.).'-The 


---- l\ L, M I. 

Novel# by. '' 

The Caro or Soul*. Po,t 8vo. illut 
trated board*, zs. 

Tbo Rod Sultan. Crown 8vo. cloth 
8vo. Illustrated board*, 2/. 
Tho Burden of Isabel. Crown 8 tc* 
- clofb • 3 *- _ 

COLOUR-BOOKS : Topographi¬ 

cal. Large fcap. 4 to, cloth. 20r.net each. 

#Th |?> Fa< ; 0 l of China. Written and 
niu.% in Colour and Une by E O. Keup. 

Th v £ 0l f 0U f r Home. Olavk 

* orr ^ K * W'U* Introduction by 
Douglas Sladkn, and Illustrations in 3 

I C .-I. I «*- . . J 


_Incubus. Crown Svo. cloth. &r. 

COAIPENSATlON ACT (THE V, 

If® 4 * Who pay., to whom, to 

r h ?V, ond “ •» applicable. 

By A. Cl.EMK.VT Edwards, M p. Crown 
_? vo - ect; clolh. ir. Cv/. net. 

CUAIKTONIHERBEI la^NoveU by. 

Tho Inlmltablo Mrs. Massing- 

bam. Crown 8vo. deth. 31. *,/. ; Popu¬ 
lar Editi on. med ium Kv«>, t>d. 

3vo * cloth. Jf. (yj. each. 

Tho Wilful Way. 

Tho Queen can do no Wrong. 

To Defeat tho Endo of Justice. 


Colour* and Sepia by Yosiuo Marki.no. To Dofea * t ho E nds of Justice. 

,Th U)m°r , 0 p u s A° f «y'v. r COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

°5 U . C n 00 by , M - H - « Crown Rvo, cloth, »j. od. each. 
K C?4;* tand lustrations in Gcoffory Hamilton. 

^° ,0un by Yosi,, ° Marklno. The Marquis and Pomela. 

•Tho Colour of Paris. By MM. les fODNKH , id* - i - ^“— 

Acai>£miciens Goncoukt. Edited by (J. F.) # — Sour drapes. 

LuciekDkscaves. With Introduction by Croxvn 8vo, cloth, tx. 

■- DLs'tDn e. Translated by M. D. Frost C O P N W All n « « . ■ 
Illustrated In Three Colour* and Sepia iT N W A L — P ° B U * « r 

with an Essay, by Yositfo Makhno! ‘ The rjmfit* ?U,n? " c,t of Eajjlaml« 

ana coasts. By Lady Rosalind Hunt, F R S. With two {*!•>♦,•« 

cSSZ^kJZ' 1 TO^!!!S. , " l ^ 0>lnThfCt George CRuiKSifANK. Cr.Rvo. cl.. 72 . 


with an Essay. by Yosmo Markino. * To? ". Clt of fea * ,an <l 

D v„° a “ ! c “:«.° or i,“fi 

nna coasts. By Lady Rosalind Hunt, F R S. With two k, 

CoJcurby f f'. J^WmoSir. °“ ln ThX ~ Cruiksiiank. Cr.8vo.cL 71-<J 

*•* Special Copies on pure war taper #/ CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 

thou marked* may be had. Tho Prophet of the Great Smoky 

in Three Colours and Monochrome. Lee. „ Crown 8ro. clolh, 31. f>d. each. I > 
/cap. *to, clolh. la# 6d. net. .j* 1 ! 1 Vanished St ar. I Th o WIndfa ll. 

Oxford from Within. By Hitch i>k CRESSYVELL (HENRY) — A 
Markino. Demy 8ro. cloth, 7/. <s</. net. ; CRIM (AI ATT).—Adventures of 

parchment, 15/. net. n F.,| r Rebel. Crown 8voucloth, Jr* 6rf.; 

A Japanese Artist In Krondon* Bv post Svo, Illustrated boards ii. 

Yomiio Markino, With 8 Coloured p bnf*l? PTT 7 c n \ . ’J "ai *■’ * —" ■ 
and 4 Monochrome Plates. Crown 8 to LKUCKcl 1 (S. K*J Afld Others.— 
cloth. 6#. net. Tales of our Coast. By a K. 

• p" ard V.'cx"^ R ”- 

r^& a «LtY. N v/e A . c a^sv N i i ^ 

ATKUSSOtf. Large crown 8vo. A#, net -cloth t#. +d _ 

The Barbarians of Morocco. By CROKER (Airs. B, Al.) t Novels 

r.miVTQTtDvnirun 1VKL * — lit •. I _ k., .... O.. _a . .. 


CountSTKR xnsHo. With ia lllust*. in 
Three Colours by Docot^ts Fox Fitt, 
I LI- Large crown 8vo. cloth. 6#. net. 

The Face of Manoharls, Korea, 
and Russian Turkestan. Written 
snd Illustrated by K. G. Krsip. With 24 
Plates in Colour and Monochrome. 
Large /cap.4(0, cloth, 7#. td. net. 


COLQUHOUN (M. J.).—Even 
Inch a Soldier. Crown ftvo, clot! 
31- *>d.: post 8 vo Illustrated boards, zj. 




W. M. Hcrrcwreov. Cr, 8ro. cl. 


--— 

%s. 1 » 

!.j. Novels 


I » 

L'> i 4 ad 


by. Crouru 8 ?o. cloth, yj, - 

post Rvo, Illustrated boards, 2* each j 
clolh limn. ar. each. 

Pretty Miss Nqvlllo. 

A Bird of Passage. | Mr. Jervfa# 
Diana Barrington* 

Two Masters. I Interference. 
A Family I*lkeneis« 

A Third Poraon. | Proper Prides 
VlUogo Tales a Jungle Tragedies. 
Tho Real Lady Hilda. 

Marrlod or Blngle? 

•To Let / 

Crown 8vo! Cloth, 31. <*/. each* 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Miss Balmalne s Past. 

Jason. | Beyond the Palaj 

Terence; With 6 Must* by a PAOtf. 


tragedies. 


Terence; 
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CROKKR a*. M continued. 

Crown ftv«». cloth. }<. o J. each. 

The Cat's-paw. With la Illustrations 
The Spanish Nocblaoe. With ft 
lllu c .i*. by F. Fkgram. —Also a Cheap Ed., 
without l llims., picture co ver. If. net. 
Crown ftvo, cloth, 35. oj. each : post flv.\ 
cloth limp. 2s. 6 d. each. 
Infatuati on . | S oma Ono Bine. 
Poi’Ui .ar Editions, medium ftvo. t>.t. rac»». 
Proper Pride, i The Gat e-paw. 
Diana Barrington. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. ( 

Beyond the Pale. 

A Family Likeness. 

Miss Balmaluo’s Past. (Cr. 8vo.) 
Married or Single? 

The Real La dy HiIda._ 

CROSS (HELEN R.).—Aunt 

Marla's Dressing-table. A Book 101 
Children to Paint in and to Read, with 
Illustration*. Square 8vo, boards, i«. nei 

Cross (MarGaRet B.irNovefs 

Crown ftvo, cloth. 6 s. each. 

A Question of Means. 

ortunlty. .With Frontl*plecc bv 
1 LDA B. WlKNKR. 

CRU1 KSHANK’S COMIC AL- 

MANACK. Complete in Two Series : 
the First Irom 1835 to 1843; the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. Two Volx.j 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7 s. 6 d. each. 

CUMMINO (C. F. GORDON), 

Works by. Demy «vo, cloth, 6 s. each. 
In the Hebrides. With 24 Illustrations 

In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With da Illustrations 
Two Happy Years In Ceylon. 

With 28 Illustrations. 

Via Cornwall to Rgypt. Fronds. 

CUSSANS (JOHN E.).—A Hand- 

book of Heraldry; Including instruc¬ 
tions for Tracing Pedigrees, Deciphering 
Ancient MSS., Ac. With 408 Woodcuts 
and a Colrd. Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i. 

Pan BY (FRANK).—A Coquette 

In Crape. Foolscap 8vo. picture cover, 
M. ; cloth, is. net 

OaUDET (ALPHONSE). —The 

Evangelist; or. Port Salvation. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, ys 6 d. ; post 8vo, bdv, aj. 

DAVENANflFRANCIS).— Hints 

for Parents on Choice of Profession 
for their Sons. Crown 8vo, is. Nf. 

DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 

Works by, Cr. 8vo. u. ca.; cl., u. t*d. ca 

One Thousand Medloal Maxims 
and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Foods for the Fat). With Chapters 
on the Tr eatment of Gout by Diet 
Aids to Long Life. Cr.Svo. u,; cl.aj. 6 d. 
Wine and Health: How to enjoy 
both. Crown 8vo, cloth, 11. 6 d. 


DAVIDSON (H. C.).—Mr. Sad- 

_ler’e Da ughters. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6<f. 

DIHAkFn~(DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, yt. '*/. each. 

The Poet and tho Pierrot. 

The Princess ft the KItohen-maid. 

DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 

Crusoe. With 37 Illusts. by George 
CRUIKSHANK. Pott ftVO, cloth, gilt top, 
_ a<. net; leather, gilt edges. 35. net. _ 

DE AtILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 

Manuscript found In a Copper 

Cylinder. Crown 8vo. cloth, with iq 
Illustrations by GlLHERT Gaul, 3j. 6 d .; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. _ 

DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 

history of. By Arthur W. Clay den, 
M A. with Ulus.Demy 8vo.cl.,ioj.6d. net. 
Devon: Its Moorlands, Streams, 
and Coasts. By Lady Rosalind 
NORTHCOTK. Illustrated in Colours by 
F. J. Widokrt. Fcap. 4to, cl., aof. net. 
Folk Rhymes of Devon: Notices of 
the Metrical Saying* lound in the Lore 
of the People. By WILLIAM CROSSING. 
_ Demy 8vo. cloth. 4 s. 6 d. net. _ 

DEWAR (Q. A. B. ).—The Airy 

Way. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. net, _ 

DEWAR (T. R.). — A Ramble 

Round the Qlobe. With ato lllustra* 

tlon*. Crown Hvo, cloth. 7*. 6 d. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), The 

Speeches of. With a portrait Pott 
8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 3a. net. 

The PooketCharles Dickens: Pass¬ 
ages chosen by Alfred H. Hyatt. 
_ lOmo.cloth, as, net ; leather, gilt, 3 s. ncL 

DICTIONARIES. 

A Dictionary of the Drama. By 

W. Davenport Adams. Vol. I. (A to G) 
Demy 8vo. cloth, ioj 6 d. net. 

The Reader's Handbook of 
Famous Names in Fiction, 
Allusions. References, Pro¬ 
verbs,Plots, Btorles.and Poems. 

By Rev. F. C. Brewer. LL.D. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 31. 6 d. net. 

A Dictionary of Miracles, 

Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Familiar Allusions. By William A. 
and Ciiaki.es G. Wheeler. Demy 8vo, 
cloth 72. 6 d. net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men, With Historicaland Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 
8 vo, doth. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6 s. * 4 L 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 

Dictionary of Curious^ Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By EURZB* 
Edwards. Crown 8 va doth. 3*- M- 
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DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novels 

by Crown 8 vo cloth, \s. *<i. each. 

The Rogae of Rye. f King Hal. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN). Works by. 

Crown 8 vo. buckram, 6 r each 

Pour Frenchwomen. With Portrait* 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
In Three Series, each Cj. ; also Kine- 
paper Editions, pott 8 vo. cioib. ai Dct 
each ; leather. 3 s. net each 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With a Illustrations 
Blde-walk Studies. With 5 lUusu. 
Old Kensington Palace, and other 
Papers. With 6 Illustrations. 


DONOVAN (DICK). Detective 

Stories by. Post 8vo. Illustrated 
boards, zj each : cloth, a*. 64 . each. 

In the Grip of the Lav. 

Link by Link. 1 Caught at Last. 
From Information Reoelved. 
Suspicion Aroused. 

Riddles Read. 

Chronicles of_MiohaelDanevltoh. 

Cr. 8vo. cl.. 31. 64 . each : picture cl„ is. ea. ; 
post Kvo. boards. 2s ca ; cloth. 2s. 64. ca. 

The Man from Manchester. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 31. 64 . each. 
Deacon Brodle : or. Behind the Mask. 

Tyler Tatlock,Private Detective. 

Cl. hvo. cl., ji. 64 . ea. ; plct. cl., rial bk. 2j. ea. 

The Rocords of Vincent Trill. 
Tales of Terror._ 

Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6J. each ; post Svo, 
hoards, -i. each; cloth Ump, 2j. 64 . each. 
Traoked to Doom. 

Tracked and Taken. 

A Detootlvo's Triumphs. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Dunoan 7 
Crown 8 vo. picture doth, ai. each ; post 8vo. 
must. bds,. 21 each; cloth limp, is. 64 . ca. 

Wanted!_I The Man .Hunter. 

Dark Doeda Crown ov«». cloth limp, 
ai. 6 J.; picture cloth, flat back. a*. 

DOWLINO (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 31 64. 


DOYI.E (A. CONAN).—The Firm 

of Olrdlextaoe. Crown 8vo.cio»h. u 64 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Cr. kvo. 
cloth, with P.»rtra Is. 3r. 64. per Vol 
Ben Jonson'i Works. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a bio¬ 
graphical Memo.r by WlLUAM GlPFOKD. 
Three Volf 

Chapman's Works. Three Vois. Vol. 
1. contains the Play* complete ; Vol. 11„ 
Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C. Swinburne; Vol. ill,. 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey 
Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 

linger’* Plays. Fiona Gifford s 
L OnsVoL i 


DREAM BLOCKS: A Book of 

Verses for Children. By A C. Hio- 
CiNS. Wlln 1S Coloured Plates and many 
other decorations by Jessie Willcox- 
S siith. Cr.410 picture beards, js. 64 . net. 

DUMPY BOOKS (The) Tor 

Children, koy. 321110, cloth, is. net ca. 

I. Tho Flamp. The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boy * Appren¬ 
tice. by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Bad Family. by Mis. 

^ K.WVICK. 

«. The Btory of Little Black 
Sambo. by Helen Bans ermas. 
Illustrated In colours. 

6. The Bountiful Lady, by T. Cobb. 

7 A Flower Book. Illustrated la 

colours by Nellie Benson. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R Mom- 
sell. illustrated in colours. 

B. The Little Clown. By T. Cobs. 
IO AHonoBook. by Mari To urtel. 

Illustrated in colours. 

11 . Little People: an Alphabet. By 
Henry Mayer and T. W. H. Ckosland. 
Illustrated in colours. 

18 . A Dog Book. By Ethel Bicxnell. 
With Pictures lu colours by Carton 
Moore Park. 

14. The Little Girl Lost. byE.RtPK*. 

15 . Dollies. by Kichakd Hunter. 
Illustrated In colours by Uv TH Couu. 

16. Tho Bad Mrs. Ginger. By Honor 
k . APPLEION. Illustrated in colours. 

17. Pctor Piper's Practical Prin¬ 
ciples. J Hud rated In colours. 

18. Little White Barbara. By 

Ei k anon March. Illusi rated In colour*. 

20 Towlooks and bis Wooden 
Horse. by Alice M. Appleton. 

111 u*. in colours bv Honor C. Appleton. 

21 . Three Little Foxes, by Mari 
Touktbl Illustrated In colours. 

22. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W. 

II. Ckosland I Hus. bv |. k. Monsell. 

23. Three Little Goblina By M. 

G. Taggart. Illustrated In colours. 

25 . More Dollies Uv Kicuard Hun¬ 
ter. III u<. In colours hv RUTH COBB. 

26. Little Yellow Wang-lo. By M. 

C. IIelL Illustrated In colours 

28. The Sooty Man. Bv E. B. 

Mackinkon a.>d Eden Coyuee. Ulus. 

30 . Rosailno. Illustrated In colours by 
Jean C. Archer. 

31. Sammy and tho Bnarlywlnk. 

Illustrated m colours by Lena arid Nor¬ 
man Ault. 

33 . Irene's Christmas Party. By 

Richard Hunter iruv by Rutii Cobs. 

34. The Little Soldier Book. By 

Ikssie Pope. Illustrated In colour* by 
Henry Mayer. 

85. The Dutch Doll's Ditties. By 

C. Aubrey Mmoke 

88 Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 

Nor* Cas*' 

87. Uompty Dumpty's Little Son. 

By Helen R 
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DUMPY BOOKS —tontinuU. \ 

aa Simple Simon. By Helen K. 

CROSS. illustrated in colours. 

50 The Little Frenchman. By 

Eden Covbke. Illustrated in colours by 

K. 1 . Frickro. 

40. The Story of an Irish Potato. 

By LILY bCH QFIKLP. must, in colours. 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE),! 

Books by. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 7 s. 6 d. each. 
A Social Departure. With m 
Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 

An American Olrl In London. 

With 80 Illustrations by F. H.ToWnsknd. 
The Slmplo Adventures of a 
Memsfthlb. With 37 illustrations. 
Crown BvofclotTT.’j T. tui. each. 

A Daughter of To-Day. 

Vernon’s Aunt. _\Vitb 47 Illustrations. 

DUTT (ROMESH C.)_England 

And India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, doth, Is. 

by son “(ET>warU). — In ~ the 

_RoaHne Fifties. Crown 8vo.cl oth, 6*. 

EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, xs. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

xs. bd. ; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 21. 

A Plas ter Balnt. Cr. 8 vo, c lo th, 3 s- 6 d- 

E D WAR D S (ELIEZER).- 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Die- 
tionary ol Curious,Quaint.ami Oul-of-thc- 
W ay M atters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. bd. 

EG O LE STON (E D W A R D). — 

Roxj'. Post 8vo, Ill ustrat e d boar d s, is. 

EQERTON (Rev, J. C.).- 

Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
Wi th Four lllustt. Crown 8vo , doth. 51. 

ELIZABETHAN VERSbT The| 

B#ok of. Edited with Notes by Wil-I 
mam Stanley Bkaituwaitk. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Small cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 51. bd. net: vellum gilt, 7 s. bd. net. 

ENGLISHMAN (An) In Paris: 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 1 
Empire, Cr. 8vo. cloth. 31. 6 J. _I 

EPISTOL^E OBSCURORUM 

Vlrorum (i5>5-<5t7). Latin Text, 
with Translation, Notes, Ac.. by F, G. 
Storks. Roy*\ 8vo, buckram, 251. net 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

ccllancous Information, iududing Cele¬ 
brated Statues. Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches. Ships 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, &c 
By W. A. and C. G. Wheeler. Demy 
_ 8vo. cloth. 75. 6^. net. 

FAMILIAR short sayincis 

of Great Men. By S. A. Bent, A.M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 s. bd. _ 

FARADAY (MICHAEE)7 Works 

by. Pest 8vo, cloth, sr, bd. each. 

The Chemical History of a 
Candle; Lectures delivered before a 
juvenile Audience. Edited by WILLIAM 
Ckookss, K.C S. With numerous Illusts. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to o&oh 
other. Edited by William Crookes. 
F.C.S, With Illustrations. 

Farrar (F.W., D.D.).—Ruskln 

as a Religious Teacher. Square 
ibn io. cl oth, with Frontispiece, If. net. 

FARREHj. "ANSON).—War: 

Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, u. bd. 

FENN (O. M'A'NVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown 8 v®, cloth, 55. bd. each j 
post fivo, illustrated boards, as, each. 

The New Mistress. 

Witness to the Dsed. 

The Tiger Lllv. 

The White Virgin. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, xs. 0 d. each. 

A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Alisa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 

Black Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning, 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

King of the Castle. 

The Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 

I The Man with a Shadow. 

| One Maid's Mlaohtef. 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paste. 

Running Amok. | Black Shadows. 
The Cankorworm. 

So Like a Woma n. 

A Crimson Crlmo. Crown Svo, cloth. 
I 31. bd. ; Picture cloth, Hat back. 2*.; 
POPULAR EDITION, medium *to, bd. 
Running Amok. Cheap Edit., is. net. 


FISHER (ARTHUR <>.)• Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, bs. each. 

FAIRY TALES FROM 

TUSCANY. By Isabella M. AkiIib- The Land of Bllent Fefct, With a 
TOM. Square i6mo, cloth, ir. net Frontispiece by G, D. ARMOUR. 
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FITZGERALD (PERCY). by. 

Zero. Crown Hvo, clcth, jj. ; 
post Xvo, illustrated boards, *j. 

Post Hro. muttraicd board*. as. each. 

Bolin. Donna. | Polly. 

Tlie LaUy of Braptomo. 

Hover f orgocton. 

The Second Mrs* Tlllotson. 
Beventy-flvo Brooko Street. 
Samuel Foote: * Utographv. With n 
PhqtograTtjre. PcmySy.*. cl ,»a t. f>J. net. 

FL A MM A R ION (CAMILLE).— 

Popular Astronomy. Translated 
hy J. fc-Lt AR/i (fOHK, k'.K. A.S. With Three 
t’ljfcs ant 1 288 Illustration*. A Nhw 
_KMTIOX. Mcd(|*m 8 \n. cloth, fo/. 6J. 

FLORENCE^TTESS B 60 KST^ 

For information as to this important 


Series printed from a new type deigned 
by Herbert P. Horne, see special 
Prospect uses.' 

FLOWER BOOK (Th^ By 

COVSTANCK SMKrU-ITT ARMVIKtD and 
MAXWRLL ARMrirLD. Large fcap 4 to, 
_ cl -» ; parchment .gift. us.hJ.net. 

FORCES (Hoik Mrs. WALTER). 

— 1 >H*n b. Crown flyp cloth.; *t. 6 - i. 

FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. Cloth, 3s. 6,/. each ; post 
fivo. illustrated boards 2s. each. 

Ono by On® I A Beal Quean. 

A DojJ and hli Shadow. 

Rope. 01 Band. W Hi ll lusttMlonn. 

I*"'! Xv<», illuvlrnmi liuarrlj. it. cacti. 
Romance, of the Law. 

King or Knatr o? | Olympia. 

Jaok Doylo’. Daudhtor. Crown 8vix 
cloth, 3 1 Gd. 

1FRANCO - BRITISH EXhlBf- 

TION. Profusely Illustrated. Folio, 
_cloilyjJlt J°r. W. net. 

FREDERIC (tfAROtb). Novels 

tov Post Sto. sMb. is. fd. 
illustrated boards. 2t. each. 

Seth's Brothefn Wlfo. 

The L awtonOlrl. 

FREEMAN (R. aIISTIN).—J ohn 
Thorndylco'. due*. IlhutMcd by h. 
Bi. rK8CK, and from Photographs. 
C rowu Sv o, cloth, ys. 6J. 

F R Y~ 6 '" <H E ft BR RTl RoVal 

Guide Co the London Charities. 

Edited by John Lank. Published 

An nuall y. Crow n flyo. cloth, u. 6 J. 

GARDENING BOOKS. Post8vo, 

If. each ; cloth, it. 6J. each. .* 

A Yotir a Work la Garden and 
Greonnouscu By Gkom»: Gmsvn-v. 
Household Horticulture. By Ton 
snrijAXK JSRROf.h.' flliiNfrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By TOM J HR ROLL). 

Our Kltahon Garden. By Tom 

jRRKOLb. Post fcvo, cloth, if. net. 


each 


GARDENING BOOKS—rm/rWd. 

V mo-Growing in England. By 
11 . M. ToD. UHlh IIIums. Crown 8vo, 
board*, is. net ; cloth, is . 6d. net. 

81 r William Yemp 1 a upon tho 
Gardens of Cpicurun ; wnhomer 
Warden killed by A, KORBH 5 

Smv>.KiNG, K.S.A. With 6 Illustrations. 
Small hvo, hoard*, is. GJ. net ; quarter 
Vellum, as. (>d. net ; three-quarter vellum, 
_ 5 s. re s. 

(IAULOT CFAUL), Books by. 
Tho Rod 8hlrts: A Talc of *The 
Terror.* Translated by John pk Yil- 
LIKRS Crown 8vo, ch-th, with Frontis¬ 
piece by STANLEY Wood, $ s . 6J.; Picture 
cloth. Hat back. 2t. 

Crown H%o. cloth. 6 j. each. 

Lovo and Lovers of tho Past. 

Translated by C. !.aklh uf M.A. 

A Conspiracy under tho Terror. 

1 raiLilalcd by C. UKOCIIR, Nf.iV, With 
Illustration* and Facsimile *. , . 

GERMAN fopular :STORIES. 

Collected by the Brother* GRIM xj an I 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. With 
Introduction by John Rcskix, and 22 
Steel Plates after Gkohcb CrItilshank, 
Square Kyo, cloth gilt, 64. 

CiERARD(DOROTN EA).-A Queen 

of Curds and Cream. Cr. ftro. cL. 31.OJ. 

a IB BON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. a/, each ; 
|»*»*t Sva, illustr.itr<1 board*. 2 jl each 

Robin Gray. | Tho Golden Shaft. 
The Plowor of tho Forest. 

Tho Brnen of Yarrow. 

Of High Dogrco. 

Queen of the Meadow, 

For Lack of Gold. 

What WJ 11 the World Say? 

For tho King. A Hard Knot® 
In Pastures Green. 

In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Stream, 

Fancy Free, | Loving a Dream® 
In Honour Bound, 

Heart's DoU ght. I P iood-Monoy, 
The Dend'Utmrt. Fost Bro, tlimt. bdv 
fi.; Popuuu Kditiov. medium ftvo. 6j. 

(iB NlTY~(SO/vfEWlTLfr'T — 

Sootrnced I Crown Hvo. cloth, »• tut. 

GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by7 

Crown Hvo, clojh. 3s. M. each. 

The Froomasons, | Burnt Splcos. 

Ships of De sire. _ 

Tho Freemasons. Chop Edition, 
pM lire c over, is. net. , 

GILBERT’S (W. S.) Original 

Plny$. In 4 Series. FTne-Papkh Edii ro.v. 
Poll 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 29. net fsch ; 
leather, gilt edges, 31. net each. 

The First Skr/ks contains: The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charily—The Princes*—'The Palace of 
Truth—Trial by Jury—lofan I he. 
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GILBERT (W. S.'>—€ontimm€d. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top. is. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges. ys. net eaoh. 

The Sfcond Series contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Dan 1 Drnce—Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'—The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The Third Series contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggertys Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and Gulldenstem—Patience— 
Princess Ida—The Mikado—Ruddigore 
— The Yeomen of the Guard—The Gon 
dolicrs—The Mountebanks—Utopia. 

The Fourth Series contains : The Pair/s 
Dilemma—The Grand Duke— His Excel¬ 
lency—" Haste to the Wedding ’—Fallen 
Fairies—Th** Gentleman In Black—Bran 
tinghame Hall—Creatures of Impulse— 
Randall's Thumb—The Fortune-hunter 
— 1 Thespis._ 

Bight Original Gomlo Operas 

written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Series, 
demy 8vo, cloth, is. 6 d. net each. 

The First Series contains: The Sorcerci 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore*—The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolanthe— Patience— Prin¬ 
cess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. 
The Second Series contains: The Gon¬ 
doliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen 
of the Guard —His Excellency—Utopia. 
Limited—Ruddlgore—The Mountebanks 
— Haste to the Wedding. 

Tho Gilbert and Sullivan Birth¬ 
day Book: Quotations for Every Dav 
in the Year. Compiled by A. WATSON 
_R oyal i6mo, cloth, ay. 6 d. _ 

OILBERT (WILLIAM).—James 

Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo,Ulus- 
_ trated boards, is, _ 

OISSINO (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Cr. Rvo, cloth, gilt top, ys. bd. each. 

Knitters In the Sun. 

The Wealth of Mailers tang. 

An Angel' s Portion. I B allot Garth 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. Cr. 

8 vo. cloth, 3«.bd.; CHEAP EDIT,. If. net. 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, ys. 6 d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. each. 

The Dost Heiress. With a Illustra¬ 
tions by Hume Nihrst. 

The Fosslokerx A Romance of Mash- 
onaland. Two lllusts. by HUMS NlSBKT. 
A Fair Colo nist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Rvo. cloth, ys. 6 d. each. 

The Golden Rook. With Frontispiece 
by Stanley Wood. 

Tales from the Veld. With is IUosts. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 

by J. S. Crompton. R.l. 

GLENNY (GEORGE)-—A Year’* 

Work la Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as lo Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. Post Svo. ij. ; d., u. 6 d. 

GODWIN (William*.-L ive. 

of the Necromancers. Post Svo, cL. as. 


GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought. The: A Dictionary of Quo¬ 
tations from ths Best Authors. Ily 
Theodors Tayuor. Cr. 8vo, cl., ys . bd. 

GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl., ys. 6 d. 

GORDON (SAMUEL). — The 
Perry of Fate: a Tale of Russian 
_ Jewry. Grown 8vo, cloth. 6j. _ 

OORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.).— 

Astronomical Curiosities; Facts and 

Falla, ics. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6 s. net. 

OfcACE (ALFRED A.).—Tales 

of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo t cl., ys. <-J. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 

Life of the. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Konrr. Edited by Dr. F. Huefver. 
With 545 lllusts. Demy 8vo. cL. 7 s. bd. 

GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 s. each. 

The Millionaire Baby. 

The Wo man In the A loove* 

The Amethyat Box- Cr. Svo. ys. 6 d. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES).—The 

Prisoner In tho Dock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ys. (hi. 

OREY (Sir GEORGE).—Tho 

Romance of a Proconsul. By Jambs 

MILNF. Crown Svo, buckram, 6x. 

GRIFFITH (CECIL).-Corinthla 

Marazlon. Crown 8vo. cloth, ys. bd. 

GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99, 

and Blue Blood. Ciown Svo. cloth, is. 

QRONEl< (AUGUSTA). — Tho 
Man with the Black Cord. With a 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, bs. 

GUTTENBERd (VIOLET), 

Novels by, Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. each. 

Neither Jew nor Greek. 

The Power of the Palmist. 

GYP. —CLOCLO. Translated by 

Nora M. Statham. Cr. 8vo, cL. ys. bd. 

HABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s 

Babies. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and bo Illustrations by EVA Roos. reap. 
4to, cloth, 61. _ 

HAIR, The: Its Treatment In 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PlNCUs. Crown Rvo. i*.; cloth, u. bd. 

HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown 8 to, cloth, 6j. each. 

New Symbol*. 

Legends of the Morrow. 

Th® B.rp-nt Pl ay. 

Matd-n Soituy. Small ,to, cloth, hi. 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches 

of Irish Character. With Illustra¬ 
tions on Steel and Wood by Cruik- 
8HANK, MACUSX, GILBERT, and HARVKT. 
Demy tvo, cloth, 7 a bd. 










HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 

Rrery-diy Papers. P«.*t 8v», iiios 
IraifU boaids. jj 

H A All LTON'S(COSMO)StorlVs. 
The Glamour of the Impossible; 
and Through a Keyhole. Cream 
8vo, cloth, if. od. ; also In 2 vols.. picture 
covers, u, net each._ 

Crown Hvo. cloth. 6s. each. 

Nature's Vagabond, do. 

Plain Brown. 

HANDWRITINO, The Philo- 

sopby ol. With over 100 Facsimile* 
By Dow Kiux DB Salamanca. Posi 
8v o. half-cloth, is. 6d. 


HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novel* 

by. Crown 8 to, cloth, jj. W. each 

The Lesser Evil. | A Butterfly. 
Man, W oman, and Pate. _ 

HAPSBURasTTfie Cradle of the. 

By J. W. Gilbart-Smitr. M.A. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5 s. net. 

HART)? (tHOMAi). — Under 

the Greenwood Tree. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
ii. 6d.; Illustrated boards, a*.; cloth 
limp, *j. (>d. Alto the Fl kb Paper 
EDITION, poll 8vo. cloth, flit top, u. net : 
leather, gilt edges, jj. net ; and the Cheap 
P. niTlOW. medium 8vo.6 d. 


HARKINS (E. F.).—The Schem¬ 

ers. Crown Rvo, cloth. 6 j_ 


HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER) : 

Uncle RentUS. With O Coloured and 
50 other Illustrations by f, A. SHEPHERD 
Pott 4to. cloth. Rllt top, (\i. 

Rights with Unole Remus. With 
h Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J. A. SHBrHiHf).* Imperial iflmo. cloth.6j. 


HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBKARY EDITION', in Ten 
Volumes, crown Mvo. doth. jr. hJ each. 

Vol. I. COMPLiTt Poetical akd 
Dramatic Works. With pi*t. 

# II. Thb Luce or Koariko Camt- 
Bohbmiaw Papers—American 
f,r.r;Rwr>t. 

_ III. TAI>S or THB AROOWAOTS- 
Easterw Sxbtches. 

„ IV. Gabriel Cowrot. 

V. SlORICY — CONDENSED NOYRTA 

„ VI. Tai.es or thb Pacific Slope 
VII. Tai esoethe Pacific Slope — 11 
With Portrait by |ohn PtniL 

H VIII. Tales or Pins and Cypress. 

IX BUdUTTE AKD CHAPPAREL. 

„ X. TALES or TRAIL AMD TOW*. 

Bret Harte’s Choice Works in Prose 

and Vcrte. With Portrait and 40 Ulus* 
trations. Crown 8 yo, cloth, yj. 6 d. 


BRET MARTS— eontmurd. 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, in¬ 
cluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
8vo. buckram. 4*. 6d. ; or in the ST. Mar¬ 
tin s Library, pott 8vo. cletb. gilt top, 
2s. set; leather, clit edges, yj. net. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
8 vo. picture cloth, fl.il back, is. 

Maruja. Crown Svo, cloth. \i. ; post 

8to. picture boards, n ; cloth limp, aj. 6 J. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, a*, net ea. ; leather, 3*. net ea. 

Mills, Look of Roaring Camp, 8a 

Condensed Novels. Compete. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6r. each. 

On Che Old Trail. I Trent's Trust. 
Under the Redwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine. 

Stories In Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation. 

Crown 8vo. cioth. ys. 6 d. each ; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, zj. each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illus* 
trations by Stanley L Wood. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 Illustrations hv NTANLKY L. WOOD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, ys.6d. each. 

Busy. With 2 IHusts. by J. A. Christie. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel's, Ac. 

With *9 Illusts. by DUDLEY HARDY. Ac. 
Clarence: A Story of the Amencan War. 

Wnh 8 Illustrations by A. IDLE Goodman. 
Barker's Luok, Ac with 39 Illustra¬ 
tions by A. For tSTiKR, Paul Hardy. Ac, 
Devil's Ford, Ac. 

Tbo Crusade of the 4 Excelsior.' 

With Fronus. bv J. llEKNARD Partrii*oe. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispi ece bv G. P. Jac ohb Hood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ys 6J each ; picture ctoth. 
flat back. 25 each. 

A Sappho of Oreen Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 

A ProtAgde of Jaek Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Bally Dows, Ac. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. Alsjond and others. 

Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sen¬ 
sation Novels Condensed. A so 
m pi* lure doth at same price. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californian Stories. 

flvo, illus Mi. is. cadi: cloth. >r. 6*i. each. 
Flip. I A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
Three Partners. lfe<(Tum 8vo. ftj. 
New Condensed Novels. Cr. 8ro, 
cloth. yt. 64. ; CHEAP EDITION, if. net. 
Snlomy Jane. With Coloured and 
Tinted Illustrations by IIarrisov 
Fisiif.r and artih*r I. Kel» er. Crown 
Bv*. cloth, ;j. 64 net. 

fiA^VEIS'Mrs. H7 r 7). Books by. 

The Art of DresB. With 32 iiiu>t>»» 
llois Post Hvo, u. : cloth u. 6d. 
Chaucer for Sohools. With Frontls- 
pu-ce. Demy Rvo. cloth, 2i. 6d. 
Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and jo Woodcuts 
Crr-wo 4to, cloth, 3f. hj. 
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IIAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).—Amerl- 
cnn humorists: Washington 
Irving. Oliver Wkkdkll Holmes, 
amks Russell Lowell, Artkmus 
Vard. Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. _ 

H A W T M ORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6 d. 
each; post 8 vo. illustrated boards, 24. each. 
Garth. | Rlllco Quentin. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Lour Illusts. 
Hoatrlx Randolph. With Four Illusts. 
D. Poindexter's Dlsaopc.aranoe. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

Ciown Sv'». cloth, 34. 6 J. each. 
Sebastian Stromo. 

Love—or a Kamo, 

Miss Cadogna. Illustrated boards, is. 

HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 64. each 

Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben. | Mara. 

The Endless Heritage. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 31. 0./. 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). — Ivan 

dc Blron. Crown 8vo. cioth 34. Od .; 
_pos t 8vo illustrated boards, at. 

HHNTY (<jL A.), Novels by, 
Rujub, the Juggler. Post 8vo, cloth, 
34. 6 d. ; illustrated ooards. is. 

CrownSvo, cloth, 34. Od. each. 

The Qneon*s Cup. 

Dorothy's Double. 

Colone l Th o rndyke'g Secre t. 

HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha 

Page. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3t. Od. _ 

HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.).— 

Ju nta. Crown 8vo , cloth, Os. 

HERMAN (HENRY).—A Leading 

Lady, Post 8 vo, cloth, is. Od . _ 

HILL (HEADON).—Zambra the 

Detective. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 0d.\ 
picture cloth, flat back, 24 . 

HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason -Felony. Post 8vo. illustrated 

boards, 24. 

The Common Ancestor. Crown 
Hvo, cloth, 34. Od. _ 

HINKSON (H. A.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 61. each. 

Fan Fitzge rald. I Silk and St.ol. 

UOEY (Airs. CASHEL).—The 

l-over’a Creed. Crown Svo. doth. 
3 «. <W. _ 

HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

By E. P. snoi.L, Sir H. Maxwell, Johw 
Watson, Jane Barlow, Mary Lovett 
Cameron, Justin H. McCarthy, Paul 
Lange, J. W. Graham, J. H. Salter, 
PHfRBR Allen, S. J. Beckett, L. River? 
Vine, and C. F. Gordon Cuuuing. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, is. Od. 


HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 

King Koko. A Magic Story. With *5 
Illustration'. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. net 


HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A.), 

Books by. Demy 8vo, cloth, 74. 6d. 
net each. 

Notes on the Science of Picture- 
making. With Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece. 

Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 48 
Illustrations. 


HOLA\ES(OLIVER WENDELL). 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
1 momson. Fink Paper Edition, pott 
Svo. cloth, gilt top, 24. net.; leather, gilt 
edges, 34.net. 

HOOKS (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works; including his Ludi¬ 
crous Adventures, Boris Mots, Puns, 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece 
Crown Svo. cloth, 34. 6 <L 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice 
Works In Prose end Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and aoo 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, 34. Od. 

HOPKINS (TIGHE), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, xs. Od. each. 

•Twlxt Dove and Duty; 

The Incomplete Adventurer. 

The Ntigenta of C&rrioonna. 

Nell Halrenden. With 8 Illustrations. 
For Free dom. , ; . _ 

HORNE (R. HENQ 1ST).—Orion. 

W ith Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 74, 

HORN1MAN (ROY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 64. each. 

Bellamy the Magnificent. 

Lord Cam ma rlelgh’s Seorot. 

Is rael Rsnki Crown Svo , cloth, 34. Od. 

HORNUNQ (E. W.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 34 . od. each. 

Btlngare e. 1 A Thief I n the Night. 
The Shadow ofr the Rope. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 34. Od .; or pictorial cloth 
_c over, at. nc^. _ • 

HUEFFER (FORD MADOX).—A 

Call: The Tale of Two Passions. 

_ Crown Svo, cloth, 64. 

HUGO (VICTOR).—The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 34. Od. 

HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 

The Lady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. 34. Od.: picture cloth, flit back, 24. 
The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 34. Od. 

****** c ' own 8,0 
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HUNOERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 x. 6J. each : 
poit 8 vo, illustrate ! boards, a*. each: 
c!oth limp. 2j. 6 A. each. 

Tho Professor's Experiment. 
Lady Yornor’a Flight. 

Lady Patty. I Potcr'a Y/tfo. 
Tho Rod-Houso Mytteby. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Malden All Forlorn. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvol. I A Modern Circe. 
In Durance Vile. | April u Lady. 
Tho TJbroo Oracea. j Nora Crotna. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth. Jj. 6 i, each. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Contclonco. 

The Coming of Chloo* I Lovlce. 
The Bed-House Myo'.ery. Fok'uk 
EDITION. medium Kvo. CJ. 

HUNT (AJrs. ALFRED), Novel's 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3#. Cd. each ; pojt 
Svo. illustrated boards, is. each. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That Othe r Pers on._ 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown Bvo, cloth, .If. 

H(JTCHTNSON (\V. M.)—Hints 

on Colt-Breaking. With 25 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crowp 8vo, piotil. 3*. (d. . 

HYAMSON (ALBERT).—a His¬ 
tory 61 tbe Jews In Ragland. With 
j6 Portraits and View* and 2 Maps. 
Dcmv flvo, cloth. 41. M. net. _ 

HYATT (A. I!.), Topographical 

Anthologies by. Pott 8vo, doth, gilt 
top. 2#. act each; leather, gUt edges. 
5i. net cad*. 

Tho Charm of London. 

The Charm of Edinburgh. 

Tho Charm of Vonlco. 

The Charm of Parly. _ 

INCHBOLD (Air.. A. C.I.—The 

Road of No Return* Cfovrn •fo.clolh. 

5 i.< 6 %i. t;. • - i 1 _ . 

INDOOR PAGPERS. Bv One ok 
TlirM. Crown Pvo. 11 .: cloth »t. M. 

1 N M A N ( H H k"b~ E R V) and 

HARTLEY A 3 PDEN.—Tho Tsar of 
Kalc e. Crown 8 v»>. cloth , gilt tap, 6 #. 

INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK. 

By f. TWKVbh-DAYiEl. Cr. 8 vo. cl ., 3>. 

IRVINCI (WASHINGTON).—Old 

Christmas. Square i6mo, cloth, with 
Frontfsetec s, u. »iet. _ 

JAMES (C. T. C.).—A Romance of 

the Que en’* Hounds* Cr, 8 to, d. f 1 .OJ . 

James (O. W.). — Scragffles: 

Tbe Story of a Sparrpw. With 6 
Ill mUatlont. Port 8 to, cloth, is. (*i. 

Japp (D«*. a. H.).—Dramatic 

Pictures- Crown 8 to, cloU>, 5,. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

Tho Pagoant of Summer. Long 
leap, tve, cloth, u. net. 

Tho Llfo of tho Fields. Pod Svo, 
cloth, 2x. CJ. ; LAkCK TYm. FlNK PAI KK 
KDITIO.v, pot! Svo, cloth. gilt top. 2x. net; 
leather, gill edges, yt. net. A/jj a New 
EDITION, with 12 Illustrations in Colours 
by M. CJ. CLARKE, crown 8 vo, cloth, $1. 
net. 

Tho Open Air. Post 6va cloth, 21. (U ; 
Large i ypk, Fine Paper Edition, poll 
Svo. cloth, flilt top. nrt : leather. giU 
edges, 3*. ret A!u a New Edition, 
with 12 illustrations in Cob urs by RiTTII 
DOLUIAV, cro\» n Svo, cloth 5 s, net. 

Naturo near London. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6r.; post Svo. cl., 2r. (x £.; Lxkgk 
Type, Kink Paper Edition, pott 8vo. cl., 
gilt top, 2x. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3x.ncL 
yf/x> a Xiw Edition, with 12 Illus¬ 
trations In Colours by RUTH DoLLMAS. 
crown h o, doth . nrt. 

Tho Pocket Richard Jofforlos: 

Passages chosen by ALFRED H. Hyatt. 
i6mu, cloth, gilt top, is. net ; leather, 
gilt top. 31. net. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

Ely Sir Walt in IHkanl Cr. 8 vo, cl., 6 *. 

JENK1 NS (HESTER D.) — Be¬ 
hind Turkish Lattices : The Story of 
a Turkish Woman * Lite. With 14 Illm- 
stratiens. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 1. net. 


JER0A1E (JEROME K.).—Sta*e- 

land. With 64 Illustrations by J. litK- 
NARP PARTklDOK, Ecap jlo, If, _ 

JERROLD (TOM). Books by. 

Post 8VO, is. each ; cloth, ix. W. each. 

The Garden that Paid tho Rent. 
Household Horticulture. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plant* We 
Grow, and How We Cook I hem. Post 
8vo, cloth, it. net. 

JOHNSTON (R.).—The Peril of 

gn H to pi re. Crown 8vo. cloth, Or. 


JOHNSTONE (Arthur).—Recol¬ 
lections of R. L. Stevenson In tho 
Pacific. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter, C rown bo, buckram, Os. m t. 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.). 

-Finger-Ring Loro! Historical, 
I-egcarfary, Anecdotal. With numerous 
Il lustrations. Crown Rxa, cloth. 31. OJ. 

JON SON 'S (BEN) Works. With 

Notes and Biographical Mmiolr by 
WILLIAM GlFFOkD. Edited by Colonel 
. CuxxiNutiAtt. Three Volt., crown 8\n* 
cloth. %s. OJ. each. 


JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Translated by \Vuxiau 
WlUSlON. Containing ' The Aatioultlte 
of the Jew*.* and ' The Wars of the Jew *J 
With 5a Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Volx, demy 8vo, half doth, 11*. Cd. 
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KEATING (JOSEPH).—Maurice. 

Crow n 8vo. cloth. 6*. 

KEMPL1NQ (WTbaILEY-).—T he 

Poets Royal of England and Scot¬ 
land : Original Poems by Royal and 
^ ' Noble Persons. With Notes and o Photo¬ 
gravure Portraits. Small fivo, parchment, 
ts. net ; vellum, 7j. 6 d. net. Also an 
Edition in Thk Kin'O’sCLASSICS (No 39). 

KERSHAW (MARK).—Colonial 

Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 
aj. ; cloth, 2S. 6 d. 


KINO (LEONARD \V., M.A.).— 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Maps. 
Plans, and Illustrations after the princi¬ 
pal Monuments of the Period. In 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth. Each volume sepa¬ 
rately, 18 j. net ; or per set of 3 volumes. 
If ordered at one time, £2 ioj. net. 

Vol I.—A History of Bumsr and 
Akkad: An account of the Early 
Races 01 Babylonia from Prehistoric 
Times to the Foundation ol the Baby¬ 
lonian Monarchy. [Ready, 

• 11.—A History of Babylon from 

the Foundation of the Monarchy, 
about B.C. aooo, until the Conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus.B.C.539 .[Preparing 
111.—A History of Assyria from 
the Earliest Period uutli the Fall of 
Nineveh, B.C. 606. [Preparing 


KINQ (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 21. each. 

•The Wearing of the Green.* 
Passion's Slave. | Bell Barry. 
A Drawn Game. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
3i. bd. ; post bvo, illustrated boards, as. 


KINO’S CLASSICS (The). 

General Editor, Professor 1. GoLLANCZ. 
Litt.D. Printed ou laid paper, 161110, 
each with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar¬ 
ter bound grey boards or red cloth, 
is. bd. net each; quarter vellum, cloth 
sides, a s. bd. net each ; three-quarter 
vellum. 5 j. net each. 

Volumes now in course of publication : 

35. Wine, Women, and Bong: 
Medieval Latin StudeuU' Sougs. Trans¬ 
lated into English, with an Introduction, 
by John Addington Sybonds. 

36, 37. George Pettto's Petite Pal- 
laee of Pettie his .Pleasure. 

Edited by Prof. I. GOUANCZ. 2 vols. 

38. Walpole’s Gaatle of Otranto. 

By Sir Walter Scott. With Intro¬ 
duction and Preface by Miss Spurgeon. 

39. The Poets Royal of Bngland 
and Scotland. Original Poems oy 
Kings and other Royal and Noble 
Persons, collected sff/ t edited by W. 
Bailey Kkmpuno. 


KING’S CLASSICS— continued. 

40. bir Thomas More’s Utopia. 

Edited by Kobsrt Stkelk. F.S.A. 

41. Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women In Modern English, wilh 
Note* and Introduction by Professor 
W. W. Skeat. 

42. Swift’s Battle of the Books. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
A. GUTHKELCH. 

43. Sir William Temple upon the 
Gardens of Epicurus, with 
other 17th Century Garden 

Essays. Edited, with Notes and Intro¬ 
duction. by A. FoKbKS Si evening. F.S.A. 

45. The Bong of Boland* Translated 
from the old French by Mrs. CROSLAND. 
With Introduction by Prof. Bran DIN. 

46. Dante’s Vita Muova. The 
Italian lest, with Dante G. Rossetti’s 
transJatloo on opposite page. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by Prof. H. OELSNER. 

47. Chaucer's Prologue and 
Minor Poems. /* modern English, 
with Notes and Introduction by Prof. 
W. W. Skeat. 

4B. Chaucer's Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fame* In 

modem English, with Notes and intro¬ 
duction by Prof. W. W. Skeat. 

48. Mrs. Gaekeli's Cranford. With 
introduction by R. BRisiLEY |oHNSON. 

60. Pearl* An English Poem of the 
Fouitecuth Century. Edited, with a 
Modern Rendering and an Introduction, 
bv Professor I. GOLLANCI, [Preparing 
51,62. King’s Letters* Volumes III. 
and 1V. Newly edited from the >rigina1s 
by Robert Stkklk. F.S.A. [Preparing 
53. The English Correspondence 
or Saint Boniface* Translated and 
edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Li'cof St. Boniface, by Edw. Kylie.M.A. 
56. The Cavalier to his Ludy: 

Seventeenth Century Love ^ongs. 
Edited by F. Si DO WICK. 

07. Asser's Life of King Alfred. 

Edited by L. C. JANE, M.A. 

58. Translations from the Ice¬ 
landic. By Rev. W. C. Gkekn. M.A. 
69. The Rule of Bt. Benet* Trans- 
la eu by Right Rev. abbot Gasqurt. 

60. Daniel’s 4 Della ’ and Drayton’s 
* Idea.' Edited bv Arumdall Esdailk. 

61. The Book of the Duke of 
True Lovers. By Christine de 
Pisan. Translated, with Notes and 
Iiitroduction. by A ice Kkup-Welch. 

62. Of the Tumbler ol Our Lady, 
and other Miracles. Translated 
from the Middle French MSS., with 
Notes, by Alice KEMP-WSLCH. 

63. The Chatelaine of Yergl, A 

Romance of the Court, translated from 
the Middle French, by ALICE Kkmp- 
Wrich, with Introduction by L. 
Bkandin, Ph.D., and with the original 
Text, Edition Raynaud* 
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KINO’S CLASSICS (Th oy—^ntmu.d. 
Earlier Volume* in the Serte s are — 

1. Tbe Loi* ot Look* (Tb* Pbliobl IIOLj- 

2. •BlX Dr«inat of CalderOQ (FiUv**r*M • 

TrsD*l*tioo> (Double toL> 

1 Chronicle of J>celu» of Brskeioad. 

4. Tt>v Llfo of Sir TMomu Mur© 

6. Elkoo Bs*tllk*. 

1 King*' I rtteri : AJfred u> ibe coining of 
the Tudor© 

7. Kings' Letter* : From tbe Tudor* to ibe 

Lot* Letter* of Henry Till. 

K Chaucer** Kuignf* Tele (Prof Assail 
a CUsucer ■ Mao of Lair* T*t* (Frof-Sc satX 
10. Chaucer** Prioress* Tale (Pr.»f. BssaTj. 

It Tbe Romance of Fulk* Kiix**nne. 

11 Tb* Btor/ of Cupid and ftVycha. 

11 Evelyn* Life of Margaret Oodolpbln. 

14. Earl y Lives of Dante. 

11 Tbe Falstalf Letter*. 

11 PolooIu*. by Iditaid FitiGisaLR. 

17. Medlar si Lore. 

1*. Tbe TUIon of Pier* tbe Plowmen (Prof. 
BKIATX 

1* The Gull * Hornbook. 

JO. **Tbe Nun's llule, or Aacren Riwle. (Double 
TOl ). 

II. Toe Memoir* of Robert Cary, Bari of 11 on- 
moutb. 

n Early Live* of Obarlemagne 
21 Clrero * * Prlendeblp,' 'Old Age,' and 

'Sclplo'* Dreaiu.* 

24 • Word* worth'* Prelude. (Double ToLl 
11 Tl>e Defence of Gueneiere- 
in. 77. browning'* lien and Women, 
fa. Poe'a Poerna. 

?v Bbakoipeare • Bonneut. 

JO. George Bllot * 811a* Marner. 

.31. Goldsmith t Vicar of Wikeflcld 
Cbarln K•-*•!** * Peg W. fllogi- n 
Sl Tli»* Ho use bold of Sir Tli-in** More 
3t. N»i>|>uu : One Hundred L>rlc*. By Bliss 
Causa*. 

• Nimikn 1 »X snd 24 sre Double Volume# 
auo Double Price. 

KING'S LIBRAR Y FOLI OS 

(The). 

Tlic Mlrrour of Vertuo In World¬ 
ly Oreatnei, or Tno Life of Sir 
Thooia* More, Knight. Hy h » 

son-in-law, WILLIAM HOPkK. 109. 6J. 
net. (Seven copies of (his volume alone 
remain, and are not to be sold apart from 
sett.) 

Elhoo BasUlke, tbe Porcraloture 
of His Sacred Majestlo In hla 
Bolltudoi and Bufferings. 

Edited by Edward Almack. KSA. 
£i it. net. 

Bnakeapeare'e Ovid, helnf 
Arthur Golding s Translation 
of tbe MetamorpboieL Edited 
by W. H. D. Kousk. tatt.il. £i lit. 6 J. 
net. 

Tbe Percy Folio of Old Bnfllib 
Ballads and Bomanoes. Edited 
by the Gknbral Editor. In lour 
volumes at £a it- the *et. (Volume* I. 
and 11. issued; Ill. at Press; IV. In 
Preparation.) 


KING’S LIBRARY QUARTOS. 

Tbo Alchemist. By Ben JonsoX. 
Edited by H. C. Hart. 5 s ncl ; Japan¬ 
ese vellum, ft if. net. 

The Gull’s Hornbook. By Thomas 
D cKJwRrt. Kdiied by K. B. McKfRKow. 
$r. net : Japanese vellum, ioj. CJ. net 
The Beggar's Opera. By John Gay. 
Edited by Hamilton MaclkoD. 51. 
net ; Japanese vellum. io>. Oj ncV. 

KISCH (MARTIN S.).—Letters 

andSketcbe* from Northern. Niger la. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 6j. net. 

KNIOHT (WILLIAM and 
LUWAkU'. — The Patient's Vadc 
Mccum: flow to Oct Most Benefit 
from Alcdlcal Advice. Ciown bvo. 
Cloth, 1 *. _ _ 

LAMB’S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works 10 Prose and Verse, including 
• P.xtry for Children ' and • Prince Dorus? 
Edited by H H Shepiikrd With 2 
Portraits a.id Facsimile ol tlic ' F-vsay on 
koa«t Pig * Crown Bvo, cloth. 32. UJ. 
Tbe Eitaya of Blla. (Both Series. 1 
Fink Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
too, 2S. net; leather, gilt edges, 31. net. 

LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The 

President of Buravla Cr. Hv «». cl 31. 6 J. 

LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

—Tbe Thousand and One Nights, 

commonly called in Finland Tbo 
Arabian Nights' Entertain¬ 
ments. Illustrated by W. IIauvkt. 
With Preface by STANLEY LANK-POOLS. 

3 Vol»„ dem y 8vo, cloth. 22 s. oJ. _ 

LASAR7cHARLES A.).—Prac¬ 

tical Uinta for Art Students: 

thawing, Composition. Colour. With 
Illustrations. Post 8\o. cloth 31. 6J. net. 

LAURISTOUN (PETER}. —The 

Painted Mountain. Cr. 8vo cloth, 6 j. 

LEES (DOROTHY N.).—Tuscnn 
Feasts and Tuscan Friends. With 
1 j Illustrations. Crown 8vo,cl., 5y.net. 

LEHMANN (R. C.). — Harry 

Fludycr at Cambridge, and Conver¬ 
sational Hints for Young Shooters. 

Crown 8vo. is.; cloth, u. t>J. 

LEIGli (HENRY S.).—Carols of 

Cockayne. Crown Bvo, buckram, 54. 

LEITH 7A1RS. DISNEY),—The 
Children of the Chapel. Including 
a Morality Play, Tbs Pilgrimage of 
Pleasure, by A. C. bWiNuuH.vk, 
Crown 8vo, doth, tu. net. 

LELAND (C. G.).— ATTanual of 

Mending and Repairing. With Dia¬ 
gram*. Cr own 8vo, cloth, 5 j. 
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LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 

Aladame 5 ans-Q 4 ac. Translated by 
John dk Villiers. Post 8vo. cloth. 

3?. (d. ; illustrated boards, xr. ; POPULAR 
EDITION . me dium Svo. 6 d. ____ 

LEYS (JOHN K.), Noveis by. 
Tho Llndaaya. Post Svo. Illutt. bds ,2*. 
A Soro Temptatio n, Cr. Svo. cl., ot. 

LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 

• In Mar ble. Crown Svo. cloth, y, 6 J. 

LINDSAY (MARRY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 35. each. 

Rhoda Ro berta. | T he Jacobite. 
Crown Svo. cloth, (u. each. 

Judah Pyeoroft, Puritan. 

Tho Story of Leah. __ 

LINTON ( E. LYNN), W orks by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, jr. 6 d. each ; post Sv*j, illus¬ 
trated boards, u. each. 

Patricia Komball. | lone. 

The Atonemont of Loam Dundaa. 
Tho World Well Lost. 12 Illust*. 
Tho Ono Too Many. 

Under which Lord? With 12 lllusts. 

• My Lovo.’ | Sowing tho Wind. 
Paston Carow. I Dulole Everton. 
With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of tho Family. 

An Octavo of Frfendu. Crown 8vo 
cloth. Or/. 

Patricia Komball. Popular Edi¬ 
tion, medium 8vo, 6</, 

LITTLE (MAUDE), Novels by. 

Crown flvo, cloth. 6j. each. 

At tho Sign of tho Burning Bush. 
A Woman on th e Th roahold._ 

LONDON CLUBS: Their His¬ 
tory and Treasures. By Ralph 
NRVILL. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and S Plate*;. Demy 8v*. cloth, 7 1.6J. net. 


LORI ME R (NORMA).—The 

Pagan Woman. Cr. Svo, clotb, 3J.W. 


LUCAS (ALICE). — Talmudic 

Legends, Hymns, and Paraphrases. 

Post Hvo, halt-parchment, 2s. net. _ 

LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 

Anne's Terrible Good Nature, and 


other Stories for Children. With 12 
Illustrations by A. H. Buckland, and 
Coloured End-Papers and Cover by 
F. D. BEDFORD. Crown Svo, cloth, 61. 

A Book of Verses for Children. 
With Coloured Title-page. Crown 8v6, 
cloth, 6r. 

Throe Hundred Games and Pas¬ 
times. By E. V. Lucas and Elizabeth 
Lucas. Pott 4to. cloth. 6x. net. 

The Flamp, and other Stories 

Koval i6mo, cloth, \s. nci. 


LUCY (HENRY W.).— Oldeon 

Floycc. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 6d ; post 
8vo. illustrated boards, as._ 

MACAULAY (LQRD).—The His. 
tory of England. Large Type, Fin6 
Paper Edition, in 5 toll, pott 8va 
- cloth, gilt top. 2j. net per vol,; leather 
gilt cdccs, 31. net per toI. 

MCCARTHY (JUSTIN), Booksby. 
The Reign of Queen Anne. Two 
Volv, demy Hvo, cloth, 24*. 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of William tho Vourth. 
Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth. 12/. each, 

A History of Our Own Times 
from ihc Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election ot i860, LIBRARY 
EDITION. Four Vols- demy 8vo. clotb, 
i2i. each.—Also the Popular Edition, 
in Four Volf., crown Svo, cloth, 6j. each. 
— And the JUBILEE EDITION, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, 
in 2 Vols., demv Svo, cloth, 151. 

A History of Our Own Times* 
Vol. V.,from 1K80 to the Diamond Jubilee 
Dcniv 8vo,cloth. 1 u.; crown Svo. cloth 61. 
A History of Our Own Times. 
Vols. VI. and VII., from iS </7 to Accession 
of Edward VII. a Voli., demy 8vo, doth, 
111.; crown Hvo. cloth, 61. each. 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of King 
Edward VII. Crown 8vo, cloth, Kilt 
top. 61.; also the Popular Edition, 

S i» st Rvo, cL, 21. 6d» net ; and the Cheap 
IDITION ( to the year 1880) , ined. 8vo. CJ. 
Fink Paper Editions. 

Pott 8v», cloth, gilt top, 2i. net per toI. j 
leather, gilt edges, 31. net per vol. 

Tho Reign of Queen Anne. In 1 Vol. 
A History of tho Four Georges 
and of William IV., In 2 vols. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
Accessio n ol Q. Victori a to igoi, in 4 Vols. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 6 J. each ; post 8vo. pict. 

boards, 2j. each ; cloth limp, 21. fxLcach. 
Tho Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Baxon. I Linley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. | The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. With 12 lllusts. 
Donna Quixote. With 12 illustrations. 
The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With 1 a Illustrations. 
Camlola. 

Red Diamonds. I The Riddle Ring, 


LYRE D’AMOUR (La).—A m An- 
thology of French Love Pooms 
Selected, with Introduction and Notes 
bv C. B. Lewis. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, jx. not. j 


Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. bd. each. 

The Three Disgraces. | Mononia. 
Julian Revelstono. » 

‘The Right Honourable.* By Justin 
McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Prakd. 

Crown Rvo. cloth, At. 


McCarthy (J. H.), Works by. 

The French Revolutloh. (Coimtl- 
tuent Assembly, 17S9-91J Four Vols^ 
demv 8 vo, cloth, z*j. each. 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland* Crown Svo, Xi.; doth, U.W. 
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McCarthy <j. \\.)—cs«ttnu,d. 

H&flzln London. Svo, goldcloth. 31. td. 
Our SenBatlon Novel. Crown 8vo. 

is.: cloth, is. 6 d. 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crovrn Svo. is. 
Lily Lass. Crown 8ro.u.; cloth, is fid 
A Londo nLe^end * Cr. Svo,cJoth. 3* . Cd . 

M A CCOLL (HUQ H).—Air. 
Stranger's .Sealed Packet. Cr. Kvo. 
cloth 3». 6 d. : post Svo. illus l>o;»rd« 21. 


MACDONALD (Dr. QEORQE), 

Hooka by. 

Works of l?ancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols, i6mo, cloth. gilt. In case, 21s .; 
or separately, Grofier cloth, sr. 6,/. each. 
Also in i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2». net peT 
VoL; leather, gilt top. 31. net per Vol. 

Vol. I. Within and Without—The 
Hidden Life. 

„ II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
WOMEN—BOOK Or SONNETV— 
Ohoa.v Songs. 

„ III. Violin Songs—Songs or the 
Days and Nights—A Hook 
or Dreams—Roadside Poems 
— Poems tor Children. 

„ IV. Papabi.es — Rali-aps—Scotch 

„ V. Ik VI. Phantasies (Songs. 

„ VII. The Portent. 

. VIII. The Light Princess — the 
Giants Heart—Shadows. 

„ IX. Cross Purposes—Golden Key 
Carasotn—Little Daylight. 

„ X. The Cruel Painter—The Wow 
o'Riwen—The Castle—Tjik 
Proren Swords—T ut On ay 
Wolf—Uncle Cornelius. 

Pootloal Work® of George Mac¬ 
Donald. 2 VoLv, cr. Svo, buckram. iaj.; 
or In the St. Martin's Library, poll 
8vo, cloth gilt top, as. net per vol.; 
leather, gilt edge*. 3/. net per vol. 

Heather and Snow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

as. OJ. 1 post Svo. ill unrated boards, as. 

Lilith. C rown 8vo. cloth , 61. 

The Pooka t Coo rife MacDonald: 
Pa it age* Chosen by A. H. Hyatt, icino. 
cloth gllt.sj. net ; leather gilt. 31. net. 


MACDONELL (A Q N E S). — 

Quaker Coualnr* Post 8ro. board*. 21. 


MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. 6 d. each. 

A Blow over tho Heart. 

The Private Doteotlve. 

Her Honour. 

Sentenced fo Deitti._ 

The Mystery of fclncoln'i Inn* 
Crown 8vo. doth, 31. td. : CHEAP, 
Edition, picture cover, ir. net. 

The Woman Win e. Cr, Svo. doth, 6 j .| 

MAC Kay (Dr. CM AS.).-inter-1 

ludoAAnd Undert ones. Cc.fi vo,dotb.6r. 

Mac ITa V~ ( WilLI'a'M). t a 

Mender of Nets. Crown Svo. cloth. *s . 1 


A 1 ACKENZIE (W. A.).-Thc 

Drsael D ream. Crowe Svo, doth. 6 s. 


MACLISP Portrait Gallery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Character* : 
85 Portraits bv Daniel Maclisp. ; 
u-ith Memoirs bv WlIXIAH BATES, K.A. 
Crown Svo, clotn. \s. fid. 


MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. Bv T. C. HhP worth. 
_With 10 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, 1 j.; cloth, ij. M. 


MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 

the Original, 3 ft. by 2 ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colou r *,5i. 


MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 

Tho New Republic. Post 8vo. cloth. 
<xi : illustrated hoards, 2s. ; LARGE 
Type, Kink Paper Edition, pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top. 2 s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 
31. net. 

Poem*. Small ^to parchment. R#. 

la Life Worth Living? Crown fivo, 
buckram, oj. 


MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 

Mort d’Arthur, Selections from, edited 
_by B, 11 . RaxKIKu. Pott 8vo. cloth, 21. 

MARGUER1TTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR » t Novels by. 

Ciowii 6%*o, cloth, 31. cd. each. 

Tho Disaster. Translated by K. Lk.ks. 
Yanlty. translated by K. S. WEST. With 
Portrait Frontispiece. _ 

The Communo. Translated by F. Lf.es 
and U. II. UOunUN Cr. 8vo. cloth, fu. 


MARKINO (Yoshlo), Books by. 

A Japanese Artist in London. 

With U lliusts. In Three Colours and 4 in 
Monochrome. Cr. 8vo, doth. 61. net. 
Oxford from Within. By Hook i»k 
S fcUSCOURT. With a Note and la Illus¬ 
trations m Three Colours and 8 Id Sepia 
by Yosiuo Marking. Demy 8vo,cloth. 
7s. 6 d. ne t.: parchment, i s*, net. 

Large leap. 4to, cloth. 201. net each ; Large 
Paper Copied, parchment, 42s. net each. 
Tho Colour of London. By W. J. 
LorriK. K.S.A. With Introduction by 
M. H. Spielmann. Preface and Illus¬ 
trations in Three Colours and Sepia by 
Yoshio Markino. 

The Golour of Paris. By MM. Lee 
AcadEsiiciens Goncovkt. With Intro¬ 
duction by L UxtOITE. Preface and 
Illustrations In Three Colouif and Sepia 
by Yositio Markino. 

Tho Colour of Romo. By Olavk M. 
Potter. With Introduction by DOUG¬ 
LAS Sladen, Preface and illustrations 
In Throe Colours and Sepia by YOSIIIO 
Markino. _ 


MARLOWE'S Works, including 

hLs Translations. Edited with Notes bv 
Col. Cunningham. Cr. 8 vo, cloth. 3 s.Od. 


MARSH (R I C H A R D). - A 
5 pullcr of Mco. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 3/ ; 

PoFtutR Edition, medium Svo, hd. 
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MASTER OF GAME (THE): 

The Oldest English Book on 
Hunting. By Edward, Second Duke 
of York. Edited by W. A. and F. 
BaII.LKE-GROHMAN. With Introduction 
by THEODORE ROOSEVBI.T. Photogravure 
Frontispiece, and 13 Full-page Illustos. 
after Illuminations. Large cr. 8vo. 
cl , 7 1. tod. net ; parchment, lor. 6 d. net. 

MASSINGER’S Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited by 
Col. CUNNIKOHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3 * tod. 

M A ST ERMA N (J.).—Half - a - 
dozen Daughters. Po«t 8 vo. bds., as 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the Sen. Past 8vo # illus¬ 
trated boards, is. ; cloth, as. 6 J. 

M~A X O’ RELL, Book * by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3 s. 6»/. each. 

Hep Royal Highness Woman. 
Between Ourselves. 

Rambles In Womanland. 

MEDICI (Livesof the EARLY)as 
told In their Letters. By Janet Ross. 
With Illustrations an t Facsimiles. Demy 
ft vo, cloth, tor . tod. net. _ 

MEADE (L. T.) # Novels by, 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3t. t vi ; post Hvo, ill ust boards, aj. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, 3a. 6*/. each. 

The Voice of the Charmer. 

In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 

On tho Brink of a Chasm. 

The Way of a Woman. 

A Son of Ishmael. 

An Adventuress. | Roieburj. 
The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by tho Way. 

This Troublesome World._ 

MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Small crown Hvo. pure rag 
paper, boards, 5 s. net per vol. ; pigskin 
with clasps. 7 s tod net per voL 

1. The Book of the Duke of True 
Dovers. Translated from the Middle 
French of Christine dr Pisan, with 
Notes by Alice Kbmp-Welch. Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures. 

2. Of the Tumbler of odp Lady, 
and other Miracles. Translated 
from the Middle French of Gautikk of. 
Coinci, Ac., with Notes by Alicr Kemp- 
Welch. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures 

3. The Chatelaine of Vorgl. Trans¬ 
lated Horn the Middle French by ALICE 
Kf.mp*Welch, with the original Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. BRAKDIN. 
Woodcut Title and 5 Photogravures. 

<• The Babees' Book. Edited from 
Dr. FURNTV ALL'S Teals, with Notes, by 
Edith Rickert. Woodcut Title and 6 
Photogravures. 

B The Book of the Divine Con¬ 
solation of Saint Angola da 
Follgno. Translated by Mary G. 
Stekgmann. Woodcut Title and Illusts. 


MEDIEVAL LIBRARY <Tb©)— continurd. 

0. The Legend of the Holy Flna, 
Virgin of Santo Gemflnlano. 

Translated by M. Mansfield. Woodcuk 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

7. Early English Romances of 
Dove. Edited in Modern English by 
Edith Rickert. 5 Photogravures. 

S. Early English Romanoes of 
Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
Edith Rickert. 6 Photogravures. 

9. The Cell of Self-Knowledge, 
beven Early Mystical Treatises pnntcu in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by EDMUND GARDNER, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece In two colours. 

10. Ancient English Christmas 
Carols. 1400-1700. Collected and 
arranged by Edith Rickert. With 8 
Photogravures. Special price of this 
volume, boards, 7 *• 6 d. net ; pigskin 
with clasps, ioj. 6 d. net. 

11. Trobador Poets x Selections from 

the Poems of Eight Trobadors. Trans¬ 
lated from the Provencal, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by Barbara 
Smythb. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Decorative Initials, _ 

MELBA: A Biography. By 
Aones M. Murphy. With Chapters by 
Madame Melba on Thb Art of Sino- 
ino and on The Selection of Music as 
a Profession. Portraits, Views, and Fac¬ 
similes. Demy 8vo, cloth, ibj. net. 

MERRICK (HOPE).— When a 

girl’s Engaged. Cr. 8vo, cloth, j,s. <* d. 

MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 

The Man who was Good* Crown 
8vo. cl., S J. tod. ; post 8vo, i llust. bds., it. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, %s. tod. each. 

Cynthia. | This Stage of Fools. 

METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. each. 

In ft u enoe a. | Billy. _ 

M E Y N E L L (A L1 C E).—Tho 

Flower of the Mind : e Choice 
among the Best Poems. In i6nn», 
cloth, gil t, ii. nvt; lesiher, 3s. net. 

M1NTO IWM.)_Was She Good 

_ or B ad ? Crown 8vo, doth, u. tod. 

MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. tod. each. 

The Done Star Rush. With 8 Ulusts. 

Only a Nigger. 

The Belforts of Culben. 

Crown 8 vo. picture cloth, flat backs, sj. each. 

Plotters of Parle. 

Tho Temple of Death. 

Towards the Eternal Snows. 

MOLESWO^TH (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8 
cloth. 3*. tod, ; post 8vo, illust, boards, is, 

MONCRIEFP (W. D. SCOTT-).— 
Tbe Abdication 1 A Drams, with 7 
Etchings. Imperial 4(0, buckram, six. 
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MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novel* 

by. Crown tro. doth. 5 s. each. 

Renshaw Fanning's Quest 
Triumph or Hilary Blaobland. 
Havlland s Chum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. ys. 6J. each ; picture doth, 
flat back. ax. each. 

The Luck of Gerard Rldgeley. 
The Klnf ■ Assegai, With 6 luosts. 

The Oun-Runner. Cr. 8eo. cl, ji. w. : 

Cheap Edition, medium 8to., ftg. 
HarleyGreenoak’s Charge. Crown 

8% o. cloth, 61. 


MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian 

Parle of To-Day. With 106 Illu«ts.by 
Kdouard Ct'Cl'LL. Small demy Sro.cl. Ox. 


MUDDOCK (J. E«), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, doth. jx. (uL each. 

Baslle the Jester. 

The Oolden Idol . 

Poet 8vo, il~iu5trated boards, ti. each. 

The Dead Man's Secret. 

Prom the Bosom of^he Deep. 
Stories Wolrd and Wonderful. 

Post 8v*>, tllusc boards,si.; doth, u m. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

With X J Dios, by Stanley L. Wood. Cr. 
8vo. cloth. 31. 6 d.; picture cl. Mat back, as. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo. doth, ys. od. 
each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, xx. each. 

A Life's Atonement 
Joseph's Coat. With la Illustrations. 
Coals Of Fire. With % Illustrations. 
Val Strange. I A Wasted Crime. 
A Capful o' Nalls. • Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blaxers Hero. 

By the Gate of tho Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin's Little Girl. 

Time's Revenges. 

Cynlo Fo rtune. I In D irest Peril. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. jx. 6d. each. 

This Little World. 

A Race for Millions. 

The Church of Humanity. 

Tales In Prose and Verse. 
Despair's Last Journey. 

V.C.S A Chroni cle ol Castl e Barfield. 

Verona's Father. Cn*wn 8 to, d*th,6i- 
His Own Ohost. Crown Sro, cloth. 

ji. hd.; picture cloth, flat back, ax. 
Jose ph's Coat. Popular Edit ion. M. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

HBNKY MERMAN, Novela by. 
Crown 8 vo. cloth. 51. <V/. each ; post 8vo. 
Illustrated board*, xx. each. 

Ono Traveller Returns. 

The Bishops' Bible. 

PaulJoners Allas. With Illustration* 
by A. FoRsstikr and G. NlCQLRT. _ 

NORDAU (MAX).—Morganatic. 

Tran, by Elizabeth Lee Cr, 8vo, cl. 6j. | 


NEWBOLT tHENRY). — Taken 

from the Enemy. With 8 Illusir 'lions 
In Colour by Gerald Lease. Crown 
8vo. cloth, ys. ftd. net ; or fcap. 8vo, 
without Illustrations, paper cover. \g. 

NISBET (HUME), IBook*~by.~ 

'Ball Up I' Crown 8r«>. cl<*th, j/. 6rf.; 
Dost 8vo. Illustrated board*. a#.; 
PopruR Edition, medium 8vo, 

Dr. Bernard St- Vincent- Post *vo. 
Illus trated boards, ac 

Ohnet (GEORGES). Novels by. 

Post 6vo. illustrated boaids. at. each. 

Dr. Rameau. | A Last Love. 

A Weird Gift. Crown Svo, cloth, jj. od. 
po*t hvo. »llustrnted board* , ax. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jj. 6d. each. 

The Path of Glory. 

Love's Depths. 

The Money-maker. 

The Woman of Mystery. 

The Conqueress. 


OUIDA, Novels by. 

cloth, yi. 6 J. each ; post 
board*, xx. each. 


Crown 8vo, 

8vo. Illustrated 


Trlcotrln. 

Rufflno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pasoarel. 

Ch&ndOB. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalla. 

Blmbl. 

Blgna. 

Friendship, 

Gallderoy. 


A Do a of Flanders. 
OoolT Gastlemalne's 
Gage. 

Princess Napraxlno. 
Held In Bondage. 
Under Two Flags. 
Foil e- Far lne. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 

In Htromma. 

Strathmore. 

Plpistrello. 

Two Offenders. 


Syrlln. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ji. W. each, 

A Rainy June. I The Massarenes. 
The Wate rs of Ed era. 

Crown Hvo. picture cloth, flat back. ax. each. 

Syrlln. J _T he Wate rs of Bdi 

Popular Edition's. muJium *vo, 6 j. each. 


Moths. 
Puck. 
Trlootrln. 
Chandos. 
Ariadne. 


Under Two Flags. 

Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

The Massarenes. 

Friendship. 

Two Llttlo Wooden Shoes. 

Idalla. 1 Othmar. I Pasoarel. 

A Village Commune, (ttown 8yo.) 

Follo-Farlne. _ _ 

Two Llttlo Wooden Shoes. Large 
Type Edi tion. Heap. 8vu . doth. u. net. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 5x. net each. 

A Dog of Flanders, The Nflrn- 
borg Stove, So. With • Illustrations 
in Colour by MARIA L. Kirk. 

Blmbl: Storle* fo g Children. With 8 
Illustration* In Colour by MARIA L. KIRK. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from ths Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY 
Morris. Pott.tvo, doth, gilt top, sx. net; 
leather, gilt edges, p. act. 
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NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. each ; post 8vo, 
itlusti .'tod boards, is. e^ch. 

Bafnt Ann’s . | Billy Bellow. 
Miss Wentworths Idea- Ciown Svo, 

cloth. 3.f. tod. 


OLIPHANT (Airs.), Novels by. 

Post 8 vo. Illustrated boards, is. each. 
Tho Primrose Path. 

The Qreatost Heiress In England 
White ladies. Crown Bvo. cloth, with 12 
Illustrations, 3*. tod. ; post Svo, Ms, is. 
The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, tod. 

OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3 s. 6 d. each. 

The Motormaniaco. 

Three Speeds Forward. ‘With I Musts. 


OSHAUOHNESSY (ARTHUR). 

MusIoA Moonlight. Fcp.svo cl., 7 s.bd. 

PAGE (THOMAS NELSON).— 

.Santa Claus's Partner. With 8 
Coloured Illustrations by OLGA M GROAN', 
and Cover Design by F. 1). BEDFORD. 
Crown 8vo cloth. 3 s. (*f, net. 


PAIN (BARRY).—Eliza’s Hus- 

_band. Fcap., 8vo, is .; cloth, ir. 6 d. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, 

AleraoJrs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir BaRTLB Krekk. Post 8vo, Illus¬ 
trated boards, i s. _ 

PARIS SALON. The Illustrated 

Catalogue of the. With about 300 illus¬ 
trations. Published annually. Dy. 8ro. 3*. 

PA 0 L (MA RG ARETaJ.—G e ritTe 

and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth,31. bd.: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. 

PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3 s. bd. each : post 8vo. 
Illustrated boards, it. each. 

ZiOSt Sir Masolngbord. 

Tho ClyfTards of C&yfTo. 

A County Family. 

Iuosu Black than We'r© Painted. 
gY Proxy. I For Ca«h Only. 
High Spirits. I Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 12 Musts, 


PAYN (JAM ES )— continued. 

Post Hvo. illustrated boards, is . each. 
Some Private Views. 

Found Dead. | Mirk Abbey. 
A Marine Residence. 

The Canon's Ward. 

Not Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Tho Best of Husbands. 

Halves. | What Ho Coifc Hen 
Kit: A Memory.) Under Ono Roof. 
Glow-Worm Tales. 

A Prlnee of the Blood. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 

Crown ttvo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
3 s.btt.: picture cloth, flat back, 24 - 
Notes from tho ‘News.’ Crown Bvo, 

Clom, IS. bd. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, bd. each. 
Do9t Sir Masstngberd. 

Walter's Word. | By Pro 


,u 


PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

_Dreamer. Crown Svo, cloth, 31, 6 d. 


PEARS (CHARLES)—From t|ie 

Thames to the Seine. With 40, Mutts. 
In Colours and Mortocbrome. Large 
fcap. 4to, cloth, sis. 64. net. 

PENNELL - ELMH1RST (Cap- 

tnln E.).—The Dest of the Fun. 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations and 48 
_others. Medium Svo. cloth’, 6t. ilfct. 


PENNY (F. E.L Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 35. bd. each. 


The Sanyasl. I ThoTon-PlanUr. 
Caste and Greed. | Inevitable Daw. 
_ Dily a._ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 64; 6*ch. •* • • 

The Unlucky Mark. | Sacrifice. 
Dark Corn ers. 1 T he Rajah. 
Porri.AR Editions, medium Svo, 6 d. each. 
Tho Tea-Planter. | Caste apd Creed. 


TheTon-Planter. 


High Spirits. I Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 12 Musts. 
Tho Family Scapegrace. 

Holiday Tasks. | At Her Mercy. 
The Talk of the Town. 12 Musis. 
The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 

Tk« Word and the Will. 

Thb Burnt Million. 

A Trying Patient. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Exile. 
Tho Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him, 
Bentinck's Tutor. 

Walter's Word. | FallenFortnr.es. 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Dike Father, Dike Son. 

A Woman's Vengeance* 
Corlyon's Year. | Cecil's Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. 


PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Idolatry. Crown Svo, doth, Of. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. bd. each. 

A Free Solitude, j East of Sues. 
The Waters of Destruction. 

Red Records. 

The Strong er C laim. <■ 

Popular Editions, metflunt flro, bd. each. 
The Stronger Claim. 

The Waters of Destruction. 

PETIT HOMMB ROUQB (Le), 

Hooks by. Demy Bvo, cl., 7 s. M. not, each. 

The Favourites of Henry of 
Navarre. With Six Portraits. . v 

9t 


PETRARCH’S SECRET; or. 

The Soul’s Conflict with Passion. 
Three Piato£nes, Translated from the 
Latin by W. H. Dkapkr, With 0 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth, 62. net. 


PHELPS (E. S.).—Jack the 

Fisherman. Crowe 8vo f cloth, ii* 6i i. 
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PHIL MAYS Sketch-Book: >4 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, zs. ^d. 

PHIPSON (Dr. T. C)."Famous 

Violinists and Fine Violins. Crown 
*vo, cloth. 55. 

PIL K! N C]TON (L. L alien- 

dcr's Mistake. Cpj a n Svo, cloth, o s. 


PLANCH^ (J. R.).—Songs and 

Poem b. Edited by Mrs. Maourni^, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. C*. 

pIa y s ”of“o u Oo r e - 

FATMfckS, and some of the Trudl- 
tlonsupon which they were founded, 
liy C. M.OAYUY, LL D. With numerous 
illustrations. Koyal Svo.cloth. 1 21. 6 J. net. 

PLUTARCH'S - Lives Of Illus¬ 
trious Men. With Life ol Plutarch 
by J. and W. Ungiioknk, and Por¬ 
traits. Two Vols.. ftvo. half-cloth, icr. 6J. 


POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works : Poems, Stories, Essays. 
With an Introduction by Cli ARLKs 

Paupfi airr. Crown 8 vo, doth. 6 d. 

POLLOCK fW. H.).—The Charm, 

and Other Drawing-Room Plays. 

ily Sir WALm Hksant and Walthr 
II. Pollock. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8v*>. cl<Hh, ti. txi. 

POTTS (fifeNRY). — His Final 

Flutt er. Crown Kvo, c loth, nj.___ 

PRaED 7Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Post 8vo, Ulus, board*. 2s. ca. 
The Bomaoco of a Station. 

The Boul of Countess Adrian. 
Crown rtvo, cloth, yj. 6 J. each ; post 8vo. 

illustrated board*. 21. each. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregasklta. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown «vo, cloth. 3 7"Xrf. each. 

Nulma. | Madame Iran. 

•As a Watch In the Nltfhu* 

Tho Lost Earl or Ellon._ 

PRIiSLAND (JOHN), Dramas 

by. Fcap, 4 ( 0 , clotb. 5 *. each. 

Mary Qucon of Scots. 

Man In and tho Dofonos of Vonloe. 
Tho Doluge, and other Pooms. Cr 
dvo, hand made paper, quarter-parch¬ 
ment. ji. Cd. net._ 

PRICE (E. C.). — Valentina. 

Crown flvo. doth. 31. 6 d. 

PROCTC^E TR * c H ARD A.). 

Works by. Crown Rvo.doth. 31. 6 d. each. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Map* 
for every Kl£hl m the Year. 

Flowors of tho Sky. With ss 
Familiar Solonoo Studies. 
Myatorlos of Time and Sp&oo. 
The Unlvsrso of Suns. 

Batura and Its System. With 13 
Steel Plate*. Demy dvo. cMb. 6 $. 
Wages and Wants of Sclenoo 
Workers. Crown 8vo, is. Cd, 


PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 

Maxwell's Affections. Crown Svo. 
doLh. ,ut. *'J- rosi Svo. illust. boards, 2*. 

RAB Atfb HiS FRIENDS^ By 

Dr. jOlIV HROWN. Square 10mo, with 
Frontispiece, cloth. ir. net. 

READERS' TCH ARLES) NovelJ. 

Collected Library Edition, in Seventeen 
Volume*, ciowu Svo, cloth. 31. 6/ each 

Peg Woffington; and Chrlstlo 
Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hoartli. 
With a Preface by S:r WALTER UkwnT. 

•It is Never Too Lato to Mend.* 
Tho Course of Truo Love Never 
Did Run Smooth; and Single- 
heart and Doubloface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 
Love Mo Little, Lovo Mo Long. 
Tho Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself In Hlo Place. 

A Torrlblo Temptation. 


Griffith Gaunt. 
Foul Play. 


A Woman-Hater. 
A Simpleton. 

The Jilt; and Good Btorles of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Porilous Secret. 

Roodlan a; and Bible Characters. 
Also la Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illus¬ 
trated boards, aj. each. 

Peg Woffington. | A Simploton. 
Christie Johnstone. 

• It Is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Tho Course of Truo Love Never 

Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; James Lambert. 
Love Mo Little, Lovo Mo Long. 
Tho Double Marriage. 

Tho Cloister and tho Hoarth. 

A Torrlblo Temptation. 

Hard Cash. I Hcadlana. 

Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

Tho Wandering Heir. 

A Woman Hater. 

Slngloheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Man, Ac. 

Tho Jilt; 2nd other stones. 

A Perilous Secret._ 

Large Tytk Kink Paper EmrioKS. 

Polt Svo. doth, g)u lop. 2 i. net each ; leather.: 
£jlt edges. %s- net each. 

The Cloister and tho Hearth. With 
ij illustrations by M. B. Hkweiuhnk. 
‘It is Neve r Too Late to Mend.* 
Popular EorriON’9, medium 8vo. id. each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

• It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Foul Play. I Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington; and Chrlstlo 
Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Torrlblo Temptation. 

The Double Marriage. 

Lovo hlo Little, Love Mo Long. 
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RF.AOE (CMARLES)-«n/i»/i<^. 
Popular Ki ITIOKs. medium 8vo, td. each. 
A Perilous Secret. 

A Woman-hater. 

The Course of True Love. 


The Wandering Heir. Large Type 

Edition. icap.svo cloth is. net. , 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With 1 6 Photogravure and 84 halt-tone 
Illustrations by Matt B. Hrwekdine 
S mall 4to. cloth, 6j net.—Also the 
St. Martins Illustrated Edition. 
with ao Illustrations in 4 Colours and 
10 in Black and White by Byam Shaw. 
R.l. Demy 8vo. cloth, iai. td .; parch¬ 
ment. 16 s. ncL 

hi CHAR DSO N (F RA N K), Novels 

by. 

The Man who Lost his Past. With 
50 Illustrations by Ton Browne. R.I.| 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. td. : POPULAR 
Edition, picture cover u. net. 

The Bayswater Miracle. Crown 
8vo, cloth , 31. td. _ 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. each. 

The King's Counsel 

Beml-Society. | There and Back. 

RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 

A Rich Man's Daughter. Crown 

Nvo. cloth. 3 s. txt. 

Weird Stories. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
31.Cxi. ; p ost 8vo, picture bo ards, is. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, u. each. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Prlnoe of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 
Jairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 

RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown Hvo, cloth. 3r. td. each. 

Barbara Dering. 

Merle! t A Love btory. 

Robinson (F. w'.'f, Novels by. 

Women are Btrantfe. Post Hvo, 
illustrate d boards, ai. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3,. td. each; post U\o* 
illustrated boards, is. each. 

The Hands of Justice. 

The Woman In the Dark. 


ROLFE (FR.), Novela by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6* each. 

Hadrian the Seventh. 

Don Tarqulnlo. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE; List of (he PrlncipalWarriors who 
came from Nortnandv with William the* 
Conque ror. 1066. In Gold and Colours,51. 

ROM AUNT (THE) OF THE 

RO.SB. With 20 Illustrations in 
Coloured Collotype by Kfith Hender¬ 
son and Norman Wilkinson. Crown 
4to, cloth, i ts, net. 

ROSENO ARTEN(A.).—A Hand¬ 
book of Architectural Styles. Tranv 
lated by W. Collrtt-S\ndarr. With 
630 Illustration*. Or. 8vo, doth, ft. td. 


ROSS (ALBERT).—A Sugar 

Princess. Crown 8 vo. cloth, it. 6 d. _ 

ROWS ELL (MARY C.).— 

Monsieur da Paris. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 31 6 d. 


ROYAL COLLECTIONS. Notes 

on Pictures In the. Edited by Lionel 
Cust. M.V.O.. and published by permis¬ 
sion of H.M. Kino Geouuk V. With 54 
Illustrations In Ptologravure, Collotype, 
_ _Half-tone. Roy. 410 cL. I2t.6d. net. 


RUNC1MAN (J AS.). —Skippers 

and Shellbacks. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 35. td 


RUSKIN SERIES (The). Square 

i6mo. cl., with Frontispieces, is. net ea. 

The King of the Golden River. 

By John Ruskin. Illustrated by 
Richard Doyle. 

Ruskin as a Religious Teacher. 

Bv P. W. Fakkak, D.D 

Rab and his Prlends. By Dr. John 

Brown. 

Old Ghrlatmas. By Washington 

I r vi no. 

Fairy Tales from Tusosny. By I. 

M. A.NDhkTON, 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3 s. td. each ; 
poet 8vo, Illustrated boards, a<. each; 
cloth, ar. td. each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 




A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the • Ocean Bti 
The Romance of Jenny Harlo 
The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 


to'M-iTi • #rn . f r*rv 


The Good Ship 'Hohook.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? | Heart of Oak. 
The Convict 8hlp. 

The Last Entry._ 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. td, each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

The Death Ship. 

The • Pretty Polly.' With 12 Hiustra- 
tions bv G. E. Robertson. 

Overdue._1 Wrong Bide Out. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, td. each. 

The Convict Ship. 

Is He th e Man ? 

Wrong Bide Out* Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, u. net. 


RUSSELL (HERBERT).—True 

Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31 . td 


RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth, 3 j. td. each j picture 
cloth flat back, - j. net each. 

i Country Bneathaut, 

The Drift of Pete. 
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RUSSIAN BASTILLE. THE 

(The Fortress of Schlucwlbi.r^). By I 
P. Youvat^HEV. Translated by A. S 
Rappoport. M.A With 16 Pines. 
Demy 8 to, cloth, 7». M. net. _ 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN). Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth. jr. M. each . poM 
ftvo, illustrated hoards, u each 

A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Master of St. Benedict's. 

In the Face of the World. 

To His Own Master. y 

The Trem lett Dia monds. 

Crown ftvo, cloth, u. cMch. 

The Wooing of May. 

Fortune's Cate. 

A Tragi© Honeymoon. 

Oallantry Bower. 

A Proctor's Wooing. 

Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 

Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 

Mi\ry Unwin. \V»lb * Illustration*. 


SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 

Leva ntine Family. Cr. ftvo. cL. u. ^ 

SALA (d. A.).—Gaslight and 

Daylight. PoM 8 to. Illustrated board*. 2 s. 

Slf£ LIN COURT (HUGH ~ D E >7— 

Oxford from Within. With a Note 
and 20 Illustrations In loIout and Mone- 
chrome by Yoshio Markino. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. 7 s- 6J- : parchment i$j. net. 

SE ROE A NT (ADELINE), Novels 
by. Crown Hvo. cloth, ,v. UI. each. 

Under False Pretences. 

Dr. Endlcott’a Experiment. 

Tho Missing E lisabeth 


SERAI ON ON THE MOUNT 

(The). Illuminated In Gold and Odours 
by Alberto SAWOORfia. Kcap. 4to 
Jap. rellum. 6 j. set ; parchment, full 
gil t, 8i. ftd. set. _ 

ST. MARTIN S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket alxe. cloth, (ill top, jj. net per 
Vot. : leather, (lit edRet. Jr. net p«r VoL 
By SIR WALTER £**A*T. , 

London. I Wortmtmtor. 

Jerusalem. By Bksant and Palmer. 
All Bortannd Condition, of Men. 
Blr Richard Whittington. 
Oaapard do Collgny. 

By Boccaccio. 

The Decameron. 

By ROBERT BROWMIKO. 
pippa Panel: »nd Men and wo¬ 
man. With to Illustrat or* In Colour* 
by fc. FORTXSCCE Prickdale. 
Dramatt. Penona : and Dra¬ 
matic Rom.noei and Dyrloa. 
With to Illustration* In Colour* oy r.. 
PORTESCUE BRJCKDALE. 

By Robert Buchaxan. 

Xha Shadow of the Sword. 


5T. MARTIN'S LIBRA RY— gontinmed. 

In pocket a»re. cloth, Kill i*p. u oat per Vol. ; 
leather. cilt edges. 51. net per Vol. 

By Hall Caivil 
The Deemster. 

H> Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman In White. 

U\ Daniel bsrou. 

Robinson Crusoe. With 57 IUu>- 

tr.it l >ni by G. L Rllk-SIIANK. 

By Charles Dickens. 
Speeches. With Portrait. 

By At'STIN Dorson 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
In l l.rre henev each lllostraud 
Bv W. S. Gilbert. 

Original Plays. In Four Series- 
By IHumas Hardy. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BV BRKI HAKTE. 

Condensed Novels. 

Mills, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 

and «»iner btouc*. With Portrait. 

Poetical Works. 

Bv Oliver Wkndell Holmes. 

Tho Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by i. G. 1 MOMbON. 
Compil'd ov A. H. Hyatt. 

TheCharm of London: An Anthology. 
The Charm or Edinburgh. 

The Charm of Venice. 

The Charm of Paris. 

Bv klOlARH |*F* FRIES. 

Tho Life of the Fields. 

The Open Air. 

Nature near London. 

By CHARLES LAMS. 

The Essays of Ella. 

By lord Macaulay. 

History of England, In 5 Volumes. 

By Jumin McCarthy, 

The Reign of Queen Anne, m 1 Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV., in a Vol*. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria lo tool. In 4 Vola. 
By Georgs MacDonald. 
Poetical Works. Inavois 
Worksof Fancy and Imagination, 
in 10 Vol*. ihmo. (For Iasi, ace p. i<a) 
By W. H. Mallocs. 

The New Republlo. 

By OUIDA. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. S*. 

I cited by Y. SYDNEY MORRIS. 

By CHARLES READ*. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
,a Illustrations by M. B. Hewer dine. 
•it is Never *!foo Late to Mend. 

S lecicd by Frank Sidgwick. 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. 

With 10 Coloured lOusts. by ByauSIUW, 
Historical and Dofendary BaU 
lads. With 10 Coloured Illustration! 
by Byam Shaw. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

An Inland Voyage. 

Travels with a Donkey. 

The Silverado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlrglnlbus Pucrlsqua. 

Men and Books. 
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ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY— continued. 

In pocket size, cloth, gdt top 2j. net per VoL ; 
leather, gilt edges. 35. net per Vol. 

By RonKRT Louis Stkvknsok. 

Now Arabian Nights- 
Across tho Plains. 

The Merry Men. 

Prince Otto. 

In tlio Sonth Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

Weir of Hormiston. 

Tales and Fantasies* 

The Art of Writing. 

Collected Poems. 

By II. a. Tains. 

History of English Literature, in 

4 Vols. With 32 Portraits. 

By Mark Twain.- Sketches. 

By Walton and Cotton. 

The Complete Angler. 

Bv Walt Whitman. 

Pooma. Selected and Edited by W. M. 
_ Kossetti. With Portrait. 


SEY/YlOUR (CYRIL), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 6j. each. 

The Magic of To-Morrow. 

Comet Chaos. 


SHADOW LESS MA ft (THE): 

Peter Schlemlhl. By A.von Chamisso. 
Translated by Sir John Bowking. and 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Demy 
Kvo, cloth, 3*. (*/. net. 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

Part I. 

THH OLD-SPELLINO 
SHAKESPEARE. 

With the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Kollo as the basis of the Text. and ail 


the Text, and all 


changes maflced in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief Introductions and Notes, by F. 
J. Furnivall, If. a.. D. Lite., and P. \V. 
Clarke, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21. 
6d. net each Play ; or Library Edition, 
pare rag paper, half-parchment, 51. net 
per Play. A list of the volumes already 
published or in the press may be had. 
Part II. 

THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS, 

Small crown 8 vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2r. 6 d. ndt per vol.; whole 
gold-brgwn velvet persian. 41. net 
per vol.; also a Limited Edition on 
larger paper, half parchment, gilt tops 
J nc t L Per yoL Each volume with 
Frontispiece. 

Vo'umf* fublishcil or in preparation, 

1 . Lodge's 4 Roaalynae *: the 
original of Shakespeare's 4 As 
You Like It.” Edited by W. w 
Greg. m.a. 

2. Greene's 4 Pandosto,* or • Doras- 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY -conL 
SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS— cent. 

4 . ‘The Troublosome Reign of 
King John': the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as 4 King John.' 
Edited by F. j. FURNIVALL, D.Litt. 

5,6. 4 The History of Haml^': 
With other Documents Illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspcare's Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the Legend Or 
Hamlet by Prof. I. Gollancz. 

7. 4 The Play of King Leir and Hla 
Three Daughters': the old play 
on the subjoot ojf King Lear, 
F t.ted by Sidney Lee, D.Litt. 

8 . 'The Taming of a Bhrew’i 
Being the o'.d play used by Shakespeare 
in 'The Taming of the Shrew/ Edited 
bv Professor F. S. Boas. M.A. 

q. The Sources and Analogues of 
' A MldaummerNlght's Dream . 9 
Edited by Frank Sidgwick. 

iq. 4 The Famous Yiotories of 
Henry V.’ 

11 . 4 The Mentnchml': the original 
of 6 hakespeare's 4 Comedy of 
Errors.' Latin text, with the Eliza¬ 
bethan Translation. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rousk. Litt.D. 

12 . • Promos and Cassandra's 
the source of 4 Measure for 
Measure.* 

13 . ' Apolonlus and Sllla 9 the 
source oi * Twelfth Night/ Edited by 
Morton Lucs. 

14 . 4 The First Part of the Conten¬ 
tion betwixt the tttro famous 
Houses of York and Lancas¬ 
ter,' and 4 The True Tragedy of 
Btohard, Duke of Yotk-M the 
originals of the second and Ihird parts of 
' King Henry VI f * 


17 . Tii*' sources and Analogues 
of 4 The Merchant of Yemofe.’ 

Edited by Professor I. Upt-LANCZ. 

18. Romantio Tales : the sources of 

' The Two Gentlemen of Verona/ 'Merry 
Wives/ 'Much Ado about Nothing/ 
' All's Well that Ends Well/ * 

19.20. Shakespeare’s Plutarch: the 

sources of • Julius Caesar/ 'Antony and 
Cleopatra.* • Coriolanus/ and ‘Timon.* 
Edited by C. F. TucgKR Brooke, M.A. 


Part ill. . , 

THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. T 

With Illustrations and M^sic. Based oi« 
Mary and Charles Lamb’s Talks from 
Shakkspeark, and edited by Professor 
I. Gollancz, who has inserted within 
a prose setting those scenes and 
passages from the Play* with which 
the young reader should early become ac. 
qualntcd. The Music arranged, by t, 

Maskbll Hardy. lmperiali 6 mo.c 1 oth. 


rr. net per yoL 1 leather, ax, 6d.net per 
vol.; School Edit, linen, W. net per yoL 

I. The Tempest- 
»»; A.JfOtt Llk« It.; 
ill. A Hldiunm vKUhViSsnm. 
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THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE— coni. 

IV. The Merchant of Venice. 

V. The Winter's Talc. 

VI. Twelfth Night. 

VII. Cymbellne. 

VIII. Romeo ana Juliet. 

IX. Macbeth. 

X. Much Ado About Nothing. 

XI. A Life of Shakespeare for the 
Young. Ifr'tjnnc 

XII, An Evening with Shake¬ 
speare: 10 DranuUc Tableaux lor 
Young People, with Muiic by T. 
MASkKLL Hakdy, and Illustration*. 
Cloth, is. net ; leather. 3*. td. net ; 
line n, li. td. ne t. 

Part IvT~ 

SHAKES PR ARK'S ENGLAND. 
A senes of volumes illustrative of the 
life, thought, and letters ol England in the 
time of Shakespeare. 

BobartLaneham's Letter, deicnblng 
part 01 the Entertainment given to 
Queen Elleabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
1 S 7 S- With Introduction by Dr. FUR.NI- 
vall, and Illustration*. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5r. net. 

Tho Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespeare's Youth: reprints of 
Awdeley’* ' Fratemltye of Vacabondcs,' 
Harman s ‘Caveat for CoinmonCursetors.' 
Paroon Haben'sor Hyberdyne's * bennou 
In Praise of Thieves and Thicvcrr.' Ac. 
With many woodcuts. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction, by EDWARD Vit-tts and Dr. 
PuitKlVALU Demy Svo, cioth. $*. nst. 

Shakespeare's Hollnshed 1 a reprint 
of all tho passages in Hoilashed's 
•Chronicle' of which use was made In 
Shakespeare’s Historical PUvs. with 
Notes. Edited by W. G. Boswki.l 
Stonk- Royal 8vo, cloth, ioj. td. net. 

The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 

Edited . With Notes bv WlLUAU 
Stanlky Braithwaitk. With Fronts 
piece and Vignette. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, s*. td. net; vellum gilt, 7$. td. net 

The Shakespeare Allusion Book. 

' Reprints of all references to Shakespeare 
and hisWorks before the dose of the 17th 
century, collected by Dr. Isolmy, litis 
L. TOULMIS SMITH, Dr. FUUMJVAU-. and 
J. J. Mukro. Two vols., royal Svo, doth, 

Harrison’s Description of Eng¬ 
land. Part IV. (Uniform with Parts 
I -III. aa Issued by the New Shak»perc 
Society/ Edited by Dr. Fdk-MVAIX. 
With addllious by Mrs. C. C. Stocks 
( 250 co pies only.) 171. td, n et 

A Study of Shakespeare. By A. C. 
btviFUbktXM. Crown 8vo, cloth, ha. 

Tho Age of Shakespeare. By A. C. 
SwiKhURKK. Ca. 8VO, buckram, hi. set. 

Shakospoare's Sweetheart t a 
Romance. By Sakam II. bTSHiiKO, 
With 6 Coloured Illustrations by C, B. 
Esc*. Square Ivo, doth, 6a. 


SHARP (Wl LLIA Al).—Children 

ol To-morrow Crown b\o, ci« »th. yt. td. 

SHEI'ARD <R. H.).—Rogues. 

Crown Svo. cloth, ir. td. 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD 

BRINSLEY) Complete Works. 

_ Crown avo. cloth. 31. o d. _ 

SHERWOOD (A1ARGARET).— 
DAPHNE: a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown bvo. cloth, ^r. td, 

SH1EL (Al. P.) t Novels by. 

The Purplo Cloud. Cr. Svocioth. 35.6,/. 

Unto the Third Generation. Cr.kto, 
cloth. Oj. 


SIA1S (GEORGE R.) t Books by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated hoards, is. each : cloth 
limp. is. Ai. each. 

The Ring o' Bolls. 

Tlnkletop's Crime. | Zeph, 
Draman of Life. WHIi 60 Illustrations. 
My Two Wives. I Talon of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Beenes from tho 6how. 

The Ten Commandments. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover ir. each; cloth. 

it. td. each. m . ; 

Tho Dagonot Reciter and Reader. 
Dagonet Ditties. 1 Llfo Wo Live. 
Young Mrs. Caudle. 

L& Ting of London. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. td. each; post bvo, 
picture boards is. cadi ; cloth, it. td. each. 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jano Married. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Crown fivo. cioth. 3 j. td. each. 

Joyce Pleasantry. With s Frontis¬ 
piece by Hugh Thomson, 

For Life—and After. 

Ohce upon a Christmas Time. 

With H Illustration* bv CilAV. GNKftLS, K.l. 

In London's Heart. 

A Blind Marriage. 

Without tho Limelight. 

The Bmall-part Lady. 

Blographs of Babylon. 

The Myster y of Ma ry Anno. 

Picture doth, flat back. is. each. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Xu London s Heart. 

Porni-Ak Emtioxi, medium Svo, td. each, 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Crown bvo, leatherette, if. 
Dagonot Dramas. Crown 8vo, u. 
Dagonet Abroad. Crown Svo, doth, 
3 s. td.; post 8vs, picture cover, it. 

His Wife's Revenge. Cr. Svo, doth, 
34. td .; Cuba* Edition, sj. act. 
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SHELLEY’S Complete WORKS SPEIGHT (E. E.) —The Galleon 

In Veraeand Prose. Edited by R. of Torbor. Crown Svo. cloth, 61. 

HkrnkShkphk.ro. 5 Vols.. 3j.6d.ea. vpj. n i(i|'ip |T 3 pT”) _ Thp 

Poetical Works, In Three Vols.: t L 1 l * u U D ' n * _ 1 “ e 

Vol. 1 . Margaret Nicholson: Shelley s Heritage o! Eve. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 6*. 


Correspondence with Stockdalc ; Wandering SFIELMANN (MRS. M. H.), 
lew : Queen Mab ; AUstor ; H» salind and Books by. 

Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais I arge crown Ivo, c'oth. 51 net. each. 


1 arge crown ivo, c'otn. 51 net. each. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna : The Cenci; Margery Redford and her Friends. 
Julian and Maddalo ; Swcllioot the Tyrant ; With Illustrations bv GORDON DRoWNU 

The Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. The Rainbow 'Book: Sixteen 
Vol. HI. Posthumous Poems; The Tales of Pun and Fancy. W.i»i 

Masque ol Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 37 Illustrations by ARTHUR KACKHAM. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols.: Hugh Thomson, Bernard Partkidgk, 

Vol. I. Zastrozzi; St. Irvyne ; Dublin and Lewis Hauhfr. and other artists. 

Mailow Pamphlets: Refutation of Deism; cDDi/inb— 7 c -c AiTmo v- 

Letters to Leigh Hunt ; Minor Writings. hrKIUUt (o. hQUIKc). — An 
Vol. II. Essays; Leiterx from Abroad; Industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography._cloth, JL6J,__ 

SKINROAPI^- Their HUtorv in STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

MUlNDOAKLio. 1 heir History, in- Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. (*d. each. 

eluding Famous Taverns and Remarkable l>orls and I. I Carlton Priors. 

Characters. By Jacob Larwood and J. ^ d v/ — m/iMsc npKT-T 

C. Hottkn. With 95 Illustrations. Crown STANLEY (NVIN1FRED). A 

8vo. cloth. v. 6 d. Flash of the Will. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6 s. 


SISTER DORA. By M. Lonsdale, * , ^ et,c “ l 

- - 1 Birthday Book* Pott 8vo, cloth, 21. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, 4 J .; cloth. 6 d. 


SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His- STE P ^ AI 2roS?*8,o C ±«^I iCt0rUn 
.orica. and Anecdotal. Cr. W cl.. 6 ,. «W. STEINL^N AND HlS ART I 2 4 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs. 
Maxwell Armflcld). Novels by. 
The June Princess. Cr. 8 vo. cb, y. 6 d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 6». each. 

Service. i Mothers and Psthert. 

See also The Flower Book, p. n. 


Cartoons in Tints and Monochrome. 
With Introductles. Folio, cl.. lor.M. net. 


STEPHENS (RICCARDO).—The 

Cruciform Mark. Cr. 8 vo, cl.. 6 d. 




SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown I STERLING (S.).—Shakespeare’s 


8vo. i*.: cloth, u. (td. 


SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 


Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured Illustra¬ 
tions by C. B. Pick. Sq. 8 vo, cloth, 6 i. 


5ougs of Adieu. 4to, Jap. vellum. 6j STERNDALE (R* ARMITAQE). 

QDAI niNfl ,1/^nnfk i\ a —Tho Afghan Knife. Post 8vo,cloth, 

OrALUINU (Kenneth J.). — A sj 6./. ; Illustrated boards, u, 


Pilgrim’s Way: Songs. Fcap. 4 to, q 

buckram, 5j.6d.net. I® 


3j 6 ./. ; illustrated boards, u. 


SPEIGHT (T. W.) t Novels by. 

Post Bvo. illustrated boards, at. each. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dykei 
By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked; & Sandyeroft Mys¬ 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 

Back to Life. | Quittance in Full. 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 

Burgo's Romance. 

A Husband from the Sea. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. \s. 6 d. each. 


A Scntlmontal Journey. With 8g 
Illustrations by T. H. Robinson, and 
Portrait. Crowa Svo, cloth gilt, 3 j. 6 J. 

STEVENSON (BURTON E.I.— 

Affairs of 3 t ate. Cr. 8 vo. cl. xs (d. 


STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

Works by. 

Tss Swamstom Edition of the Works of 
Robert Louis Itevemsoe (including the 
Letters), In s< vols., crown 8 vo # 8j. net per vel 
(To be subscribed for only in sets, thrsugh tbc 


Her Ladyship. I The Grey MonL BsokscUers.) A full Prospectu s may be had. 
The Master of Trenanoe. Ctown Svo. buckram. 6 j. each. 


The Master of Trenanoe. 

The Secret of Wyvorn Towers. 
Doom of Siva. | As It was Written 
The Web of Fate. 

Bxperlenoes of Mr. Yersohoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold; 

Wife or No Wife. Post Hvo,cloth, ij. 6 d. 


SPENSER (or Children. By M.H. 

Tow at. With Colouicd 111ustrat 1 oas by 

W.J. Mona*. Crows tie, eWih, **• 14, 


Crown Svo. buckram, ts. each. 

Travels with a Donkey. WUh s 
Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 

An inland Ypyage. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by Walter Crane. 

Familiar Studies of Men A Books* 
The Silverado Squatters* 

Mew Arabian Nigh Mu 
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STEVENSON <R. V-.)—ccnimurd. 

CrCM'n 8vo. buckram, bs. each. 

Ylrgtnibus Puerlsque. ! Ballads. 
Prince Otto. I Across the Plains. 
Weir of Hormlaton. 

In tbc South So&6. 

Essays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essays In the Art of Writing. 
Lay Morals, t»o. With a Piehct b» 

Mr* Slfc VMSSPM, _ 

Bongs Of Travel. Cr. 8vo. buckram A*. 
A Lowdon Babbath Morn. With 

Coloured Front, anil numerous llius. by 
A. S. H*»YD Crown Hvo. buckram. 61. 

New Arabian Nights. Cheapsr 

Ei>ITIOM, post 8vo. ill us t. boards. 2x. ; 
Popular Edi tion. mediu m 8vo. 6 J. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 71. bd. net ea. : parch¬ 
ment. 101. W. net each ; Lakok PAPfcR EniT., 
rag paper. Plates mounted.vellum, Jii.net ea. 
An Inland Yoy&tfo. With n |ilu>- 
(rations In Colour. 12 In Black and W bite, 
and other Decorations, bv N’oio. RoOKK. 
Travels with a Donkey In the 
Oevennes. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour u In Black and White, and 
other DccoraHons.J>y NOEL SoOUL 
A Child's Qarden of Verses. With 
12 illustrations In Colour and numerous 
Black and White Drawings bv MlLLl- 
CKKT SoWERBT. Large crown avo. cloth, 
51. net; Large Paper Edition, parch- 

meat, 71. 6J. net. _ 

l»ng leap. 8vo. cloth, u. net each. 
Father Damien. 

Talk and Talkers. 

p«*i fcvo.bdv. ti. net ca 7 : feather, aj. net ea. 
A Christmas Berm on. Also a Minia¬ 
ture Edition iu velvet call yapp (a| by 
iliii.), if. 6 d. set. 

ire Written at Yalllma. 

Also a Miniature Edition In velvet call 

i app. if. 6J. net ; asd the Edition dk 
lir, each Prayer Illuminated by A. 
Sanoorsej In gold and colours, leap. 4I0. 
Jap vellum, gilt top. 6f. net.; parchment 
Clit, with tics. Si. 6 d. net. 

The Buloldo Club; and The Rajah 
Diamond. (Prom New Arabian 

NlOHTS.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennery. Crown 8m cloth, jj. M. 
The Stevenson Reader. Edited by 
Lloyd Osbourne. Post 8vo, cloth, 
as. 6 <i .: buckram, gilt top jj. 6 d. 

The Pooket B.L8.: Pavounte Pas¬ 
sages. 16mo.cL. af.nc t : le ather, ji. net. 

Pine Pape* Editions. 

Pott 8vo. cl. 2f. net ea. ; leather, 3 j. net ea. 

An Inland Voyage. 

Travels with a Donkey. 
Virglnibus Puerlsque. 

Familiar Studies of Men A Booka. 
New Arabian Nights. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Across the Plains 
The Merry Mon. I Prince Otto. 
In the South B*«te. 

Essay* of Travel. 

The Bllverado Bqnettere. 


STEVENSON (R. L .)—ccntmusd 
Fine Paper Editions 
Pott $v«». d.. if net ra. ? leather, 31. net ea. 
Weir of Hermiaton. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

The Art of Writing. 

Collected Poems of R. L B. 

B.L.Stevenson: A Study. ByH.B.BAiL- 
DoN With 2 P« -ruaitv. Cr 8vo.buckfara.6t. 
Recollections of R. L. Stevenson 
In the Pacific. B> Arthur John- 
SioxK. Cr. 8v»». buckram. 61. n et 

STOCKTON - (PRANK ft.). -The 

Young Master ol Hyson Mall. With 

30 Illustration*. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
ij.6/.: picture doth H • ( back a. 


STcTnTT (CI1 rFsToph ER), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i. each. 

They also Serve. 

The Noise of L ife.__ 

STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6i. each. 

The Man Apart 

The Little Ood i^Drum._ 

StRUT'T (JOSEPH).— The 

Sports sod Pastimes of the People 

Of England. With 140 Illustration*. 

Cr own 8YQ. c loth, y. (*J. 

STUART (H. LONQAN), Works 

by. Crown 8vo doth, 6f. each. 

Weeping Cross. J_ Fen cl la._ 

SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 

JECTS. By Richard Oavey. With 
Portrait. D emy 8vo. cloth, ft. 6J. net. 

SUNDOWNER. Stories by. 
Told by the Taffrail. Cr. *vo, if. bd. 
The Tale of the Serpent. Crown 


8vo. cloth, Hat back, if. 


SUTRO (ALFRED). — The 

Pooll»h v)rfln^ Kf r Rvo^ii 

SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works. 

In Pro*e and Verse. Cr. 8vo, cl., \* bd- 

h 


Jonathan Swift 

Churton Collins. 


Study. B 


Cr. 8vo. d. 




SWINBURNE’S (ALOERNON 

In 6 Vol*-. crown 8vo. 362 net the «et. 

Bwlnburne's CoUeoted Tra¬ 
gedies. In <V"lvC' ^vo, v># net the«*t. 
Selections from Mr. Bwlnburne's 
Works. With Prelace by T. Watts- 
Duktok, and a Plate*._Fcap. 8vo, 61. 

The Queen^MoCher; and Rosa¬ 
mond. Crown 8vo. 7*• bJ. net. 

A talent a in Calydon. Crowu &va, 6 j. 
ChBUItelards A Tragedy. Crown 8 »o, 71. 
Poems end Ballads. Mrstj Series. 
Crown 8vo. 


Poems and Ballads. 

iv* wn •'x'l ‘j* 

Poems and Ballads. 

^fi«*n 8vo. 71. 

Boatfi ImToH BanfUfc 
Ida. bd. 


Second Serj 
Iiukd hwu 
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SWINBURNE (A. C.)— continued. 

Bothwoll: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo,6r. 
Ceorgo Chapman (In Vol. II. of G. 

Chapman s works,) Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8 vo, 11s. 
Grochthcus : A 1 raged v. Ciown8vo.6s. 
A Note on Charlotte iBronto. Crown 
8vo, 6t. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8r. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo.6j. 
Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7$. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown8vo. 8r. 
Tristram or Lyone 9 QQ. Crown 8 vo.«m. 
A Century of Roundels. Cr. Svo, 61. 
A Midoummer Holiday. Cr.8vo, 71. 
Marino Faliero : A Tragedy. Cr. Svo. <\s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 61. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, izi. 
Locrino : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6*. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. Svo, 7*. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 61. 
Astrophol, Ac. Crown 8vo, js. 
Studios In Prose and Poetry. 
Crown Svo, c>t. 

The Tale of Baton. Crown 8vo, 75. 
Rosamund, Queen of the Lom¬ 
bards: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6x. 

A Channel Passage. Crown Svo, 71. 
Love's Cross-Currents: A Years 
Letters. CrdWn ft to, 6r. hct. 

William Blake. Crown 8vo, 61. net 
The Duke of Qandla. Crown 8vo, fit. 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 
Svo. 6 s. ne t. 

The Pilgrimage of Ploasure. See 

page 17 tor Mrs. Disnky-Lkitii's The 

Children or the Chapel. CroWn 

8vo , Oi. net. 

SWIN NEKTON (FRANK), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

The Merry Hoart. 

T he Young Idea. | Th e Casement. 

SVRHTT (NETTA), Novels - byl 
Anne Page* Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6 d. ; 
Popular Edition, medi um Svo, 6J. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

A Castle of Dreams. 

Olivia L. Garow. 

Prendo r's Daughter. 

TAlNl’S History of English 
Literature. Trans, byH enry Van Laun. 
Four Vols., with 32 Portraits, pott Svo, 
clptb, fiMt l°P* uet each ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3 s. net each. 

TALES FOR THE HOMES. 

By 1 'wknty-Si ” Wbll-knowkAuthoHs. 
Edited by He\. J. MarCHANT. Published 
lor the bencitt of the Barkaroo Mb- 
morial Fund. With 3 Portraits. Crown 
8vo. cloth. «yf. net 


TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 

Dramas. Crown 8vo, n. each. 

• Ikanne Darc/ 

4 Twixt Axb and Crown.* 

t ‘THK Fool’s Rkvbnqb/ 

1 Aricwrioht* 9 Wifi r 
4 Anns Bolbyn/ 

•Plot and Passion/ 


THACKERAY,W. M.—The Rose 

and The Ring. With Coloured Frontis¬ 
piece, 44 Illustrations (12 in Two Tints) 
and End-papers by GORDON BROWNS. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 31. 6 J. net. 

Tho Pocket Thackeray. Arranged 
by A. H. HYATT. i6mu, cloth, gilt 
_ top. 2 s. het : leather, gilt top, 3 1. net. 

THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels by. 

The Giron's Web. £r. 8vo, d., is. 6 d. 
Comrades True. Crown 8vo, c l oth, 6 s. 

THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6 J. each. 

In a Cathedral City. 

The House on the Soar. 

The Bon of the House. 

THOREAU: His Life and Aims. 

By A. H. Pa os. With a portrait. Post 
8vo. buckram, 3 s. 

THORNBURY (WALTER).— 
Tales for the Marines* Post 8vo, 
Illustrated boards, 2 s. 

TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3r. 6 d. caoh. 

Clubs and Club Life in London* 

With 41 Illustrations. 

English Eccentrics and Eooen- 
_ trioitles. With 48 Illustrations. 

tOY PARTY (A). By J, Dodger. 

Illustrated in Colours by Dora Barks. 
Oblong leap. 4to, picture boards, lj. net. 

TREETON (£RjSESY A.). —The 

Instigator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 j. 

TROiLLORlE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6 d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, it. each. 

The Way Wa Lives Nov. 

Frau Frohmann. I Marion Fay, 
Tho Land-Lea guers. 

Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, is. each. 

Kept in tho Dark. 

Tho American Senator. 

Tho Qoldeii Lion of O ran pore* 
Crown Svo, cloth. 3 T. 6 d. e.ich, 

Mr. Boarborough'a Family. 

John Caldl gate. 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 J. 
each: post 8vo % illustrated boards, is. each. 

Llko Ships upon tho Sea. 
Mabel's Progre ss . I Anno Fumoaa« 

TROLLOPE (T. A*).—Diamond 

Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, litas. bds„ is. 

TURENNE (RAYMOND).—TEe 

Lost of tho Mammoths. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3 s. 6d. 





Ill ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


TWAIN 

UNIFORM L1URART EDITION. Crown 
8to. doth, 3». each. 

The American Claimant. Wlih Ri 
Illu'ttalions bv HAL HURST and other*. 
Pudd'nliead Wilson Will, ronraii 
.ind Sii Illustration* bv Ix>ms !/ >kb . 

• The Advontureaof Tom Sawyer. 

With in Illustrations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With ^ 
ll*.u*lraUon* by Dav BmRD. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective. V. iih Port. 

• A Tramp Abroad. With 31« 

»Tho Innocents Abroad; and Trie 

Hew Pilgrim's Progress. with 
77 4 IliuM*. ( The is edition Is *lsoku >wn 
n» Mark Twain’* Plp_asuwe Trip.) 
•Tho Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
nnd C. D. WARXF.lt With 21* I Musts. 

• The Prince and tho Paapor. 

With 190 Illustrations. 

• Life on the Mississippi. JR® II 
•The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. 174 Musts, by K. W. KkMnLS. 
•A Yankoe at the Court of Kin* 
Arthur. 220 Illnsts t»v Dav I.f.ard. 

• The Stolen White Elophant. 
•The £ 1 , 000,000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story. With 7 Il|u«trajiQpv 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Must*. by Ir.V.DuMonb. 
More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadiey- 
burg. VVithPronlhpirce. 

Tho Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
With Lite, Portrait, and JlhutiaUons, 

• • The Hooka marked • may be had in p^t 
8*0, cloth, wi thout llluatratlo na, at each. 

porriJiR KiTTTiOJtS. meoipm rac ‘* l : i 

Tom Sawyer. I A Trairip Abroad. 
The Prince and tho Pauper. 

Hucklobcj^ry Finn._ 

Mark Twain's sketches. Pntt ho, 

cloth, Milt top* ar nct; leal her. gilt edges. 
31. net : po.1 8vo. doth. *j. 

Ivo, cloth, dr. net. 


TYTLIiR (SARAH)— eentinurd. 

Cro* n cloth, *j each. 
Three Men of Mark: 

In Clarissa's Day. 

BIr David s Visitors. 

The Poot and His G uardian Angel 
Citoycnno Jacqueline. Ciown svo, 
picture cloth, fiat back. 21 


TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-). 

Mistress Judith. Post Svo. illustrated 
_b oards, aj. ____ 

UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 

Tho Queen ogalnnt Owen. Crown 
1*vo, cloth, 3j. 6«/. ; picture iA»th, n:»t back. 
2j.; post 8 vo. picture boards, is. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 

Cr o wn ft vo, cloth. 0 i . _ ____ 

VAN DAM (ALBERT !>.).-A 

Court Trs*cdy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Crown 6 vo, cl-th, 31. 'ki. 


TWELLS (JULIA H.).—Et tu, 

5c|ane t Crown H_c o doth. 61. _ 

TVtC£kT\ (SARaHi, Novels by. 

down 8 vo, doth. 3<- fti. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated board*. »t. each- 

Burled DUmondj. 

The Blackball Ohoato. 

What Sh e Qamo Thro ugh. 

Saln?Mungo'Vci C ty. TW Bell. 

s&SKSS3. ,, i *S3Sa« 

Tho Bride's Paso. 

Beauty and the Boast* 

Crown HtO. cioth. 3 *. bd. cmch - 
Tho Macdonald Lass. 

A llonoymoon'a Eolipac. 

A Youn£ Drujon. 


VASI1TI and ESTHER. By 

• Hello ' of Ttu Wtr U Ct. 8 vo. cl,, y. '<!. 

VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Contury. By Philipps Moknikk. 
With a Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, 

VICENZA (The PAINTERS off. 

By TANCRBD DOKENUIl With 15 full- 
pagr Plates. Dcmv S vo. cloth, 7 *.6 d. n et. 

7l"NE - CTkOWINO IN ENG¬ 
LAND. By H. M. Ton. With lllujtra. 
tiont. Crown Svo, boards, U. nel. ; c.oth. 
If. 6 d n et. . ^ - 

VTZET E LLY fERN EsT A.). 

HookK by. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 *-'**-eacn. 
Tho Scorpion. 

Tho Lover's Pro gross* 

A Path of Thorns. 

Tiio Wild Marquis: I-lie and Advcn- 
lurofofA~,i Gucry de Maubreuil. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. *». ___. 

WALLACE (.LEWj.-Ben-Hur: 
A Talc of the Christ. Crown Svo, 

doth. 3f. 6>i- ___ ___— 

WALLER (S. E.).—Sebastian I’s 

5ccrct. With o Must*. Lr. *vo, cl.. 6 1 

WALTON and COTTON’S 
Complete Angler. Pott 8 vo, doth, 
Hilt. jj. net : leather. edges. 

WAR DEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, tho Curato. Croa-n 8r°. doth. 
51. Od : p icture clo»h, flat b ack. 21. 

Crown 8\o. clotk 31. af. each. 

The Heart of a Girl. With 8 Illast*. 
Tom D&wvon. 

The Youngest Mins Brown. 

A Fight to a Finish — 

Tho old House at the Corner. 
Lovi and Lordship 
What Ought She to Do? 

My Lady of Whims ._ 

WAfeMAN (CYT^=Tbe B»preaa 
Mesieofer. Crown 8 ro. cloth. 31- 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


WARRANT to Execute Charles 1. 

A Facsimile, with the S 9 Signatures and 
_Seals. 2t. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen 
of Scots. Including l>ueeo El.xahetn's 
Signature and the Grea* Seal. zs. 

W ASSERMANN (LILLIAS).- 

The Daffodils. Crown Hvo, cloth, is. bd. 

WEBBErTbYRON).—S port and 

Spangle .*. Crown Hvo, cloth, is. _ 

W E RNER (A.). — Chapenga 7 * 

While Man. Crown hvo. cloth. 31. bd 

WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crown 8vo,cloth. 3 s. bd.. 
_post 8vo, illustrated boards, 24 . 

With the Red Eagle. Popular 
Edition, medium hvo. <>* . 

Crown Rvo. cloth, 31. 6 d. each. 

A Woman Tempted Him. 

For Honour and Life. 

Her Two Millions. - 

Two Plnohea of Snuff. 

With the Red Eagle. 

A Red Bridal. I Nigel Portcsoue. 
Ben Clough. | Blroh Dene. 

The Old Faotory. 

Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 

The Phantom City. 

Ralph Norbreok'a Trust. 

A Queer Raoe. 1 Red Ryvlngton. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 

As Luck would have It. 

As a Man Sows. 

The Old Bank. 

Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 

The Sacred Crescents. 

A Very Queer Business. 


WESTBURY (ATHA). - The 

.Shadow of Milton Pornbrook. Crown 
8vo, cloth, is. bd. _ 

WHEELWRIGHT (E. a.).^A 

Slow Awakening. Crown Rvo cloth, 6j. 

WHISHAW (FRED.), Novel's 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. bd. each. 

A Forbidden Name. 

Many Ways of Love. With 8 lllusts. 
Mazeppa. 

Near the Tsar, near Death. 


WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction 
by W. M. Rossktti. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, Os .; pott 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net ; leather, 3 s. net. 

WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 

Legends, Charms, and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. bd. 


WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU).— 

Th-» Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 64. 

WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).—A 

Child Widow. Post 8vo, illust. bds.. is. 


WILLS (C. J.), Novels b- 

An Easy-going Fellow. C. 

cloth. 3 s. od. n . 

H is Doad P as t. Cr own 8 vo, cl . 

WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), 

Chapters on Evolution. Wit. 

I Hus 1 rations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. bd. 
Leisure-Time Studios. With Illustr;. 

lions. Ciown 8vo, cloth. 6j, 

Common Aooldents, and how tr 
TrontThem. Cr. Hvo. u.; cloth, is bJ 

w I NTER (JOHN ST R A N O E), 

Regimental Legends. Post 8vo. 

Illustrated boards, is. ; cloth, is. bd. 
Cavalry Life; and Regimental 
Legunds. crown 8 vo. cloth, tj. bd. ; 
picture cloth, flat back, is. 



WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

by. Post Hvo illustrated boards is. each. 

Passenger from 8ootland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Gain. 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE: An In- 

trod act I on toe Poet's Country. By 

Eric Korkrtson. M.A. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait and 47 Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Tuckbr, R.B A. Demy 8vo, 
clo th, 71. bd. net,_ _ 

WRAO^E (CLEMENT L.).— 

Tl romance of the South Seas. 

With 84 Illustrations. Cr n8vo. cloth, 
7 s. b /. nel. 

WRIGHT (THOMnc .“History 

of Caricature and of the Grotesque 
In Art, Literature, Sculpture and 
Painting. Illustrated by K. , W. 
Kainiiolt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 74. y> 


ZANOWILL (LOUIS).—A i\ln 

teenth Century Miracle. Crown fivo, 
clot h , 31. bd .: picture cloth, flat back, xj. 

ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 

Uniform Edition. Mostly Translated or 
Edited, with Introductions, by ERNKST 
A. Vizrtf.M.Y. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 3j. <Sf. each. 

His Masterpiece. I The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. | Thjfcrfese Raquln. 
The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plasaans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. I Money. 


His Exoellency. 
The Downfall. 
Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 


The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Fruitfulness. 

, Work. 

I Truth. 


Popi’lar Editions, medium 8vo. od. each. 

Abb® Mouret's Transgression, 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 


Lourdes I Rome. 
Paris. I Money. 
The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. 


I’he Downfall. 
The D j 
shop. 


Unwin Brothers. Lt(L Printers. 27. Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C 
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